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STUDIES 


ARNAU DE VILANOVA AND 
THE FRANCISCAN SPIRITUALS IN SICILY 


Medieval churchmen had an uneasy relationship with 
money. Money, and the worldly choices it creates, presented ter- 
rible yet unavoidable temptations to a Church that sought to 
keep its eyes and the eyes of its faithful on the heavenly king- 
dom to come. But the innumerable works of charity, church 
building, and social administration needed in the post-apostolic 
world, after it had become evident that the Second Coming 
would not be imminent, compelled the Church to devote a con- 
siderable and frequently dismaying portion of its energies to 
raising and managing funds. Its success was abundant, but not 
without critics. Heretical groups like the Patarini, the Humiliati, 
and the Cathars condemned the Church’s concern with money 
and strengthened the association of evangelical poverty with re- 
form and approaching Armageddon. Orthodox reformers too 
emphasized the incompatability of earthly wealth and heavenly 
reward: “Get rid of all money,” commanded Peter Damiani, 
“for Christ and money do not go well together in the same 
place.” Clerical riches, whether personal or institutional, provid- 
ed the context for a series of crises that rocked the medieval 
Church from within and without. Debates over simony in the 
eleventh century, clerical taxation in the twelfth, and usury in 
the thirteenth, provoked storms of discontent throughout Eu- 
rope that not only threatened to divide the Church but fre- 
quently led to social unrest and political violence.’ Perhaps an 


1 Peter Damiani, Opusculum XII, iv, in PL 145: 255: “‘Quapropter, o mon- 
ache, vis in tuo loculo recondere Christum? Excute prius nummum; neque enim 
in uno receptaculo congrue sociantur, nam si utrumque simul incluseris, al- 
terum sine altero vacuus possessor invenies. ... Abjiciatur ergo pecunia, aerugi- 
ni tineaeque et furtis obnoxia. Vacet exedra cordis, quae coelesti mercimonio 
possit impleri: ‘Nolite,’ inquit, ‘thesaurizare vobis thesauros in terra, ubi aerugo 
et tinea demolitur, et ubi fures effodiunt et furantur.’’’ For background, see 
Lester K. Little, Religious Poverty and the Profit Economy in Medieval Europe 
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inevitable culmination of these disputes, far-reaching in its con- 
sequences and unlikely victims, was the long controversy over 
clerical vows of poverty in the late thirteenth and early four- 
teenth centuries. Emerging as a conflict between rival factions 
in the Franciscan order, although it had older roots in the 
reform movements of the Central Middle Ages, this controversy 
focused debate not on the uses to which clerical wealth was put 
but on its very existence. How could the friars best obey Fran- 
cis’s injunction to eschew money and devote themselves to 
preaching and charitable service, when money was needed for 
those services and was in fact already entering Franciscan cof- 
fers at an enviable rate thanks to pious bequests? Did the 
Order’s growing wealth vitiate the spiritual merit gained by the 
personal poverty vowed by each friar? And how thorough-going 
were those vows? Could a Franciscan missionizing in the moun- 
tains of northern Italy own a heavy winter cloak or a pair of 
warm boots without violating his oath? Disagreement over these 
questions caused the Order to split into a variety of factions, 
some supporting the idea of corporate wealth while maintain- 
ing personal poverty, others arguing for each friar’s right only 
to the restricted use of goods (usus pauper) for personal suste- 
nance. But the most prominent and radical figures, who became 
known as the Franciscan Spirituals, demanded complete and 
unequivocal renunciation of all wealth and goods not only by 
the mendicant friars but by all churchmen. The popularity 
enjoyed by a number of the rebel leaders brought the issue to 
the general attention of western Christendom, where a growing 
dissatisfaction with the perceived worldliness of the Church, 
coupled with rising apocalyptic expectations, resulted in an 
increasingly radicalized and violent strain of anti-clericalism. 
Ever larger numbers of Europeans became convinced that the 


(Cornell Univ., 1978); John Gilchrist, The Church and Economic Activity in the 
Middle Ages (New York, 1969); Raymond de Roover, La pensée économique des 
scholastiques, doctrines et méthodes (Paris, 1971); Karl Bosl, Armut Christi: Ideal der 
Monche und Ketzer, Ideologie der aufsteigenden Gesellschaftsschichten vom 11. bis 
zum 13. Jahrhundert (Munich, 1982) Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
phil.-hist. Klasse, Sitzungsberichte, Heft 1; and the collected essays in Michel 
Mollat, ed., Etudes sur UVhistoire de la pauvreté, 2 vols. (Paris, 1974), and in David 
Flood, ed., Poverty in the Middle Ages (Werl-Westfalia, 1975) Franziskanische 
Forschungen, Heft 27. An early version of this article was delivered the 2988 
annual meeting of the American Association of Research Historians of Medieval 
Spain, in Cincinnati. 
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traditional Church, corrupted by money and power, had not 
only lost its way but had in fact expended its spiritual authority, 
and that only those radical dissenters who had repudiated all of 
this world’s wealth could reform and rescue Christendom be- 
fore the coming judgment. 

The political powers in Europe were quick to seize this op- 
portunity to undermine the Church’s influence within their 
realms, especially in the Mediterranean lands that had tradition- 
ally resisted incorporation into any larger state structure, 
whether ecclesiastical or political. Consequently the struggles 
within the Franciscan Order soon found their way into aristo- 
cratic, communal, and royal courts, and became another ele- 
ment in the bitter clash between Church and State. Considering 
the enormity of the crisis facing it, the Church responded, de- 
spite some notable exceptions, with a restraint that scholars 
have only recently begun to recognize. Spectacular episodes like 
the trials of Ubertino da Casale or the 1318 burning of four Spir- 
ituals at Avignon have long commanded attention but in so 
doing have obscured the plodding reality of a Church trying, 
with widely varying degrees of patience, to explore dissenting 
ideas and resolve once for all the vexing problem of money. A 
brief though illuminating chapter of this crisis is the case of the 
Franciscan Spirituals who fled to the kingdom of Sicily and the 
reception of their ideas among the people there. 


kk Kk Re 


In the autumn of 1312, after the publication of Clement V’s 
bull Exivi de paradiso, a group of forty Franciscan Spirituals 
from northern Italy fled to Sicily. The bull, a subtle re-working 
of Nicholas III’s argument in the Exiit qui seminat of 1279, 
sought to resolve the usus pauper controversy by asserting the 
supremacy of ecclesiastical authority over the spiritual authority 
of Francis’s Rule. The vital unity of Christian thought and prac- 
tice could be maintained, Clement argued, only by the counsel 
and magisterium of the Church hierarchy. While avoiding for 
the moment a formal decision on the issue, the bull made clear 
that the doctrine of clerical poverty would be determined by the 
pope and his bishops, and not by well-intentioned bands of pop- 
ular mendicants. Although Clement emphasized his intent to 
protect the friars from culpability for misinterpreting a text 
whose precise meaning remained in debate, the Spirituals read 
his words differently. In their eyes the new bull simply attempt- 
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ed to justify an inevitable campaign to suppress their observ- 
ance of poverty. Confronted by this apparent mustering of 
papal forces, the evangelical Franciscans, an off-shoot of Henry 
of Ceva’s group, began to search for refuge and protection.” 
Several possibilities existed. Queen Sancia of Naples was reput- 
ed to sympathize with their zeal for sanctity and church reform; 
and Philip of Majorca actively supported a number of associat- 
ed, disaffected Joachimite groups. More promising, however, 
was the Kingdom of Sicily then ruled by the third of its Catalan 
monarchs, Frederick III (1296-1337). Like Sancia and Philip, 
Frederick was known to be receptive to Spiritual teachings; the 
island had a tradition of granting refuge to dissident groups; 
and the kingdom’s military strength, proven by its resistance to 
Angevin attempts at reconquest, offered security from capture. 
Consequently, the rebels hastened from Tuscany to plead their 
cause before the court in Palermo.°* 


? The word evangelical is, for this period, a partisan term denoting a group 
or individual at once committed to the immediate need for the spiritual reform 
of the world yet distrustful of the hierarchical Church. It describes a spectrum 
of dissent ranging from Ramon Llull’s visionary “‘arts’” and personal campaign 
to missionize Islam to Fra Dolcino’s violent anticlericalism. In the Sicilian con- 
text, evangelical describes the heterodox reform movement championed specifi- 
cally by the rebel Franciscans and identified by its advocacy of absolute clerical 
poverty and to a lesser degree its embrace of apocalyptic beliefs. 

3 On Frederick, see Antonino de Stefano, Federico III d’Aragona: re di Sicilia, 
1296-1337, 2nd ed. (Bologna, 1956); Hans Rohde, Der Kampf um Sizilien in den 
Jahren 1291-1302 (Berlin, 1913) Abhandlungen zur Mittleren und Neueren Ges- 
chichte, vol. 42; Eugen Haberkern, Der Kampf um Sizilien in den Jahren 1302-1337 
(Berlin, 1921); and Karl Leopold Hitzfeld, Studien zu den religidsen und politischen 
Anschauungen Friedrichs III von Sizilien (Berlin 1930; rpt. 1965). Among recent 
studies of the Franciscan problem see esp. David Burr, Olivi and Franciscan Pov- 
erty: The Origins of the Usus Pauper Controversy (Univ. Pennsylvania, 1989); and 
Harold Lee, Marjorie Reeves and Giulio Silano, Western Mediterranean Prophecy: 
The School of Joachim of Fiore and the Fourteenth-Century Breviloquium (Toronto, 
1989) Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, Studies and Texts, vol. 88. The 
work of Franz Ehrle on this topic was path-breaking; see esp. ‘““Die Spiritualen, 
ihr Verhaltniss zum Franciscanerorden und zu den Fraticellen,”’ in Archiv ftir Li- 
teratur- und Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters, ed. Heinrich Denifle and Franz 
Ehrle, 5 vols. (Berlin, 1885-1900) at 1: 509-69; 2: 106-64, 249-336; 3: 553-623; 4: 
1-190. See also Mercedes van Heuckelum, Spiritualistische Strémungen an den 
Hofen von Aragon und Anjou widhrend der Hohe des Armutsstreites (Berlin, 1912) 
Abhandlungen zur Mittleren und Neueren Geschichte, vol. 38; Malcolm Lam- 
bert, ‘“‘The Franciscan Crisis under John XXII,’’ Franciscan Studies, 2nd se® 10 
(1972): 123-43; idem, Franciscan Poverty: The Doctrine of the Absolute Poverty of 
Christ and the Apostles in the Franciscan Order, 1210-1323 (London, 1961); D. L. 
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Their way had been prepared, in a sense, by Arnau de Vila- 
nova whose prophetic mysticism had won an eager following in 
Sicily, especially among members of the royal family and court. 
The first traces of evangelical activity in Sicily had appeared 
shortly after the 1302 Treaty of Caltabellotta, which ended the 
long War of the Vespers. Such activity, involving not only ele- 
ments of Church reform but of mysticism and eschatological 
supposition as well, was widespread in the Catalan territories 
since the 1270s and seems to have come to Sicily with the Catal- 
an army. Several extant manuscripts—alchemical treatises, works 
of astrological portents, a handsome copy of Abraham Abulafia’s 
On the Light of the Intellect—attest to the new spirit of religious 
and quasi-scientific speculation of the period. “Evangelical 
schools” were established throughout the realm, according to 
Arnau de Vilanova; and a plethora of sermon collections, saints’ 
lives, and catechetical dictionaries suggest that not only were ex- 
citing new ideas circulating but were being actively opposed by a 
suddenly present Dominican inquisition.* Ramon Llull’s writings 
further encouraged the reform spirit. Thus while Arnau’s writings 
and visits to the island did not create the new atmosphere in 
Sicilian spiritual life, they did much to focus and clarify it, giving 
it a direction more closely related to that of the Spirituals. 

Nevertheless, Arnau’s own relation to the Spiritual move- 
ment remains somewhat elusive. His early study of theology 
under Dominican masters, later training in medicine at the 
University of Montpellier, and subsequent tutoring in Hebrew 


Douie, The Nature and Effect of the Heresy of the Fraticelli (Univ. Manchester, 
1932) Univ. Manchester Historical Series, vol. 61. The responses of other Medi- 
terranean rulers to the Franciscan and Joachimite crisis are discussed by Mar- 
jorie Reeves, Joachim of Fiore and the Prophetic Future (London, 1976); Ronald G. 
Musto, ‘“‘Queen Sancia of Naples (1286-1345) and the Franciscan Spirituals,’’ in 
Women in Medieval Europe, edd. Julius Kirshner and Suzanne F. Wemple (Oxford 
Univ., 1985) 179-214. Important sources appear in Livarius Oliger, ““Documenta 
inedita ad historiam Fraticellorum spectantia,”’ Archivum Franciscanum Histori- 
cum 3 (1910): 253-79, 505-29, 680-99; 4 (1911): 688-712; 5 (1912): 74-84; 6 (1913): 
267-90, 515-30, 710-47. For Clement’s bull, see Corpus iuris canonici, ed. Emil 
Friedberg, 2 vols. (Graz, 1959) at 2: 1193-1200; and the discussion in Geroldus 
Fussenegger, ‘‘Ratio commissionis in concilio Viennensi institutae ad decretalem 
Exivi de paradiso praeparandum,” Archivum Franciscanum Historicum 50 (1957): 
155-77. 

* See, for example: Messina, Biblioteca Universitaria, Mss. 29-30, 149; Tra- 
pani, Biblioteca Fardelliana, Mss. 9 (ex V. b. 3), 12 (ex V. b. 12); Palermo, Biblio- 
teca Comunale, Mss. Qq A 21, Qq F 32, 2 Qq E 4, 2 Qq E 5, 4 QqA 10. 
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by Ramon Marti, O.P., had disciplined his mind to a rigorous 
application of reason in the search for truth that seems at odds 
with the emotional surrender of the radical Franciscans. The 
Spirituals, who disdained what Angelo Clareno had called “the 
curious and sterile knowledge of Aristotle’—meaning the whole 
of Scholastic method and learning—might be expected to have 
felt little affinity for the author of the Allocutio christiani, de hiis 
que conveniunt homini secundum propriam dignitatem creature ra- 
cionalis.* But the Joachimite strain in Spiritual thought, mani- 
fested most clearly in their belief in an impending apocalypse 
and its concomitant demand for reform and repentance, 
marked the link between them.® The Spirituals believed in the 
imminent arrival of a ‘““God-elected king” who would overthrow 
the “‘carnal church” centered in sinful Avignon, reconquer Jeru- 
salem, and inaugurate an “Age of the Holy Spirit.’”’ Only then, 
when spiritual life had been reformed, could Christendom face 
its final challenge in the figure of Antichrist and prepare itself 
for God’s ultimate victory on the Day of Judgment. Arnau was 
inspired by a similar, indeed a more focused vision.’ Eyeing 
the portents surrounding him, he not only anticipated the day 


° The literature on Arnau de Vilanova is large but of uneven quality. See 
Miquel Batllori, ‘“‘Orientaciones bibliograficas para el estudio de Arnau de Vila- 
nova,” Pensamiento 10 (1954): 311-23; and Josep Perarnau, ‘‘Bibliografia teolo- 
gica catalana,’’ Analecta Sacra Tarraconensia 45 (1972): 121-235. Arnau’s scientif- 
ic writings have begun to appear in an excellent new edition, the Opera Omnia 
Medica, edd. L. Garcia Ballester, Juan Antonio Paniagua Arellano and Michael M. 
McVaugh, still in progress (Barcelona, 1975- ). Some religious writings appear in 
Obres catalanes, ed. Miquel Batllori, 2 vols. (Barcelona, 1947) Els nostres classics, 
Obres completes dels escriptors catalans medievals; but the majority of texts, 
with a few notable exceptions, remain unpublished or imperfectly edited. I am 
now preparing, as part of a larger project, a critical edition of the Allocutio chris- 
tiani (of which the best known manuscript is Biblioteca apostolica vaticana, Vat. 
Lat. 3824, fol. 217v-226). 

® Harold Lee, ‘‘Scrutamini Scripturas: Joachimist Themes and Figurae in the 
Early Religious Writing of Arnold of Vilanova,’’ Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtauld Institutes 37 (1974): 33-56. Cf. Joaquim Carreras i Artau, ““Arnau de 
Vilanova y las culturas orientales,’’ in Homenaje a Millas-Vallicrosa, 2 vols. (Bar- 
celona, 1954-1956) at 1: 309-22; and idem, “‘Arnaldo de Vilanova: apologista anti- 
judaico,” Sefarad 7 (1947): 49-61. 

? See my forthcoming study ‘The Reception of Arnau de Vilanova’s Relig 
ious Ideas,” a paper originally presented at a conference on ‘‘Christendom and 
Its Discontents: Exclusion, Persecution, and Rebellion, 1000-1400" held at*the 
University of California, Los Angeles (January 1991); proceedings to be pub- 
lished. 
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of reckoning but devoted his best efforts to calculating the pre- 
cise date of its arrival. 

In 1299 he resigned his professorial chair in medicine at 
the University of Montpellier and spent the next six years in 
court service to King James II of the Crown of Aragon while con- 
tinuing to attend Boniface VIII and his successors as personal 
physician. Politics and prophecy were linked in Arnau’s mind, 
for he believed the royal House of Aragon to be the likely source 
of the God-elected king, and his diplomatic missions provided 
him a means to broadcast the vatic truths vouchsafed him by 
the Lord.® Similarly, the Tuscan Spirituals, through preaching 
the renovatio mundi and working on behalf of the divinely 
appointed savior-monarch, established a rudimentary political 
program that complemented their evangelical mission.® 

Arnau’s first contact with Spiritual and Beguin causes may 
have occurred while he was at Montpellier: he had taken up his 
chair in 1289, the very year in which Peter Olivi joined the stu- 
dium generale there. But while each man’s writings from the 
1290s suggest a basic affinity of their ideas and concerns, no di- 
rect link between them can be proven or should be assumed. 
Arnau’s involvement with mystical reform and end-of-the-world 
prophecy seems likely to have been the result of a personal epi- 
phany or vision that catalyzed inclinations and interests dating 
prior to his appointment to the Montpellier faculty. Neverthe- 
less, by the time of his resignation in 1299, Arnau was widely 
recognized as an unofficial leader of several dissenting Francis- 
can or Joachimite groups.’® His passionate advocacy of poverty 


8 Paul Diepgen, Arnald von Villanova als Politiker und Laientheologe (Berlin, 
1909) Abhandlungen zur Mittleren und Neueren Geschichte, vol. 9. For his early 
involvements with James, see Archivo de la Corona de Aragon, Barcelona (cited 
hereafter as ACA), Reg. Canc. 62, fol. 147; Reg. Canc. 140, fol. 75, 119, 145v; Reg. 
Canc. 199, fol. 69v top and bottom; Reg. Canc. 235, fol. 206; Reg. Canc. 344, fol. 
27v, 135; Reg. Canc. 335, fol. 312 top and middle (regarding Arnau’s imprison- 
ment at Perugia by Benedict XI); Perg. James II, nos. 1362 and 1379; and Cartas 
James II, no. 1187. On relations with Boniface, see Heinrich Finke, Aus den 
Tagen Bonifaz VIII: Funde und Forschungen (Munster, 1902; rpt. 1964) at pp. 191- 
226 and docs. 22-23; on relations with Clement V, see Regestum Clementis Papae 
V, 9 vols. (Rome, 1885-1888) docs. 4417-4418, 6248, 6273 and 8768. 

° On the relationship of Franciscan mission and political action, see Ben- 
jamin Z. Kedar, Crusade and Mission: European Approaches towards the Muslims 
(Princeton Univ., 1984) 119-26, 129-31, 157 and Appendix 4/g. 

10 Lee, Western Mediterranean Prophecy 28; Gordon Leff, Heresy in the Later 
Middle Ages: The Relation of Heterodoxy to Dissent ca. 1250-1450, 2 vols. (Univ. 
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and reform won him a wide following, and the respect in which 
he was held for his scientific work contributed to the success of 
his religious program. However the key to his wide influence 
was his direct appeal to political patrons such as James and 
Frederick." 

In 1304-1305 Arnau took refuge in Sicily, after the publica- 
tion of his bitter essay De morte Bonifacii VIII (which death he at- 
tributed largely to that pope’s failure to endorse the Spirituals’ 
reform program) and the sudden death of Benedict XI inspired 
certain enemies to circulate rumors implicating him in the sup- 
posed poisoning of each pontiff. Frederick received him, we are 
told, like “Plato resurrected.’’’” For two years, since the Treaty 
of Caltabellotta, Sicily had been engaged in an ambitious pro- 
gram to revitalize religious observance through the restoration 
of ecclesiastical lands and revenues seized by local barons dur- 
ing the War of the Vespers, and through the construction and 
repair of numerous churches, monastic houses and hospitals. 
Scores of new or newly-mended church buildings dotted the 
landscape, including a number of Basilian houses which re- 
ceived royal favor.'* No less than fifteen dwomo churches, nota- 


Manchester, 1967) at 1: 176-91; Malcolm Lambert, Medieval Heresy: Popular Move- 
ments from Bogomil to Hus (New York, 1977) 182-206; Raoul Manselli, ‘“‘La 
religiosita d’Arnaldo da Villanova,” Bullettino dell’Istituto storico italiano per il 
Medio Evo e Archivio Muratoriano 63 (1951): 1-100. Arnau wrote several works on 
behalf of the Beguins, see esp. the Llic6 de Narbona (Informatio beguinorum), ed. 
Batllori, in Obres catalanes 1: 141-66; and the Alia informatio beguinorum, ed. 
Josep Perarnau, in L’Alia informacio beguinorum d’Arnau de Vilanova (Barcelona, 
1978) Facultat de teologia de Barcelona, Studia, textus, subsidia, vol. 2. 

" Arnau’s apocalypticism preceded his embrace of poverty as an essential 
virtue. He had used his service at the Barcelona court to secure many donatives 
and pensions, including ownership of the Castell d’Ollers, the privilege of two 
thousand solidi annually from the municipal revenues of Valencia city, tribute 
payments from the Jewish aljama of Barcelona, and “‘illud violarium gabelle 
salis’’ from the city of Burriana. Despite his calls for absolute poverty and his 
undoubted generosity to his followers, he retained an enviable income until his 
death. See ACA Reg. Canc. 62, fol. 147; Reg. Canc. 199, fol. 69v; and Perg. James 
II, no. 1379. On the estate he left behind, see Roque Chabas, ‘‘Inventario de los 
libros, ropas y demas efectos de Arnaldo de Villanueva,” Revista de archivos, bib- 
liotecas y museos, 2nd ser. 9 (1903): 189-203. 

12 Blena Canovas and Felix Pinero, Arnaldo de Vilanova: Escritos condenados 
por la Inquisicién (Madrid, 1976) 32. A partial text of the De morte Bonifacii VIII 
appears in Finke, Aus den Tagen Bonifaz VIII clxxvii-cxcii. ® 

3 On post-Caltabellotta developments, see my article ‘““The Papacy, the 
Sicilian Church and King Frederick III, 1302-1321,"’ Viator 22 (1991): 229-49. 
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bly those at Agrigento and Trapani, were begun or completed 
with royal monies; and many noble and baronial families mim- 
icked royal largess with grants of their own, such as the Venti- 
miglia family’s foundation of the Abbazia di S. Maria del Parto 
near Castelbuono. The king’s emotive temperament, uncritical 
mind, and strong sense of personal and familial mission encour- 
aged his sympathetic reception of Arnau’s preaching.'* Such 
tendencies in Sicily’s religious life, combined with the fortu- 
itous vacancy of many episcopal sees and the local clergy’s 
resistance to papal appointments, increased the likelihood that 
the Spiritual message would gain widespread support. 

Arnau became Frederick’s religious mentor, and during this 
period wrote the Allocutio christiani for the young monarch 
whom he now recognized as the God-elected king. He hastened 
to guide Frederick’s path to reform, with exhortations to lead a 
crusade against Islam while administering his realm in a spirit 
consonant with the duties of the perfect Christian king. “There 
are two fruits of God’s love present in this life: prosperity and 
security,” he wrote. “Therefore every ruler, whether king, duke, 
count or baron, who would govern men and exercise jurisdic- 
tion over them ought by all means to avoid four things: injus- 
tice.... injury to others.... the abuse of nature.... and deceit 
against God or one’s neighbor.”!® Arnau’s conception of the 
just ruler, epitomized in the God-elected king, merged secular 
and ecclesiastical concerns precisely as the Sicilian post-war 
reconstruction attempted to do. Individual spiritual reform had 
to be coupled with a conscious program of collective reform— 
and Frederick’s kingdom, deservedly or not, appeared to meet 
those criteria. 

A number of circumstances contributed to strengthening 
this identification of Sicily as the best hope for evangelical aims. 


14 Frederick’s missionary convictions began in childhood, when he experi- 
enced the first of a recurring series of dream-visions that signalled to him a 
promise of salvation in return for his evangelical work and devotion to public 
justice. See Joaquim Carreras i Artau, Relaciones de Arnau de Vilanova con los 
reyes de la Casa de Aragon (Barcelona, 1955) 54. 

15 Finke, Aus den Tagen Bonifaz VIII, excvii-ccii: ““Fructus autem dilectionis 
Dei in via presentis vite sunt duo: scilicet prosperitas et securitas ... Omnis ergo 
princeps, sive sit rex aut dux aut comes aut alius baro, quicumque preest 
hominibus et habet jurisdictionem in eis, debet toto studio vitare quatuor ... 
scilicet injustitiam ... similiter et injurias ... in nature abusione, sicut in pec- 
cato contra naturam ... [et] dolus in Deum et proximum.”’ Cf. Carreras i Artau, 
Relaciones 43-45. 
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Arnau had returned to the continent in 1305 and continued to 
preach for poverty and reform while ministering to Clement V 
and involving himself anew in the Crown of Aragon’s diplomat- 
ic affairs.'* Fervor for a new crusade was then rising, and the 
successes of the renegade Catalan Grand Company in the East 
suggested the potential of Catalan and Sicilian arms, which in 
turn raised the idea of a joint campaign against Islam to be led 
by James and Frederick. An embassy to Avignon of monks from 
Mount Athos, then besieged by the Catalans, and James’s plans 
for a march on Almeria, brought the issue to the fore. The 
Sicilians prepared a fleet in the spring of 1308, and would have 
set sail for the Holy Land except for a renewed Angevin at- 
tack.'’ A dramatic falling out with James in 1308-1309, occa- 
sioned by Arnau’s impolitic Interpretatio in somniis Jacobi et 
Frederici and Raonament d’Aviny6o, led Arnau to pin all his apoca- 
lyptic hopes on Sicily, where he once again fled for safety.’® A 


16 Batllori, Obres catalanes 1: 143-144: ‘‘Altre exemple que dona, observan 
ab ios mortals, fo exemple de elegir e de amar pobresa en aquest setgle, car 
volch néxer de mare pobra, en loch hon tan solament naxien los pobres, ¢o0 és, 
e. n hun raco de placa publica; e vole ésser, a son neximent, enbolcat de vils 
draps, co és de pedacos, e en vil loch posat, ¢o és en stable, en les menjadores, 
ab les bésties; e no. y volch haver casa ni alberch propri ni posessi6, ans en sa 
mort volch ésser sobollit en altruy posessi6 e en altruy moniment.” 

17 On the eastern adventurers, see Kenneth M. Setton, Catalan Dominatio 
n of Athens, 1311-1388 (Cambridge, Mass., 1948) Medieval Academy of America 
Publications, no. 50; revised ed. (London, 1975) Variorum Revised Editions. 
Ramon Muntaner, Cronica, ed. Ferran Soldevila, in Les quatre grans croniques 
(Barcelona, 1971) is an exciting first-hand account. On the crusading zeal of the 
time, see ACA Cartas James II, no. 3287 (documenting French plans for a 
“pasage d’Oltramar’’ with 4000 cavalry and 14,000 infantry); and discussion in 
Norman Housley, The Avignon Papacy and the Crusades, 1305-1378 (Oxford Univ., 
1986) 12-17. Sicilian plans, and the growing presence of Franciscans at court, 
are reflected by ACA Cartas James II, no. 9922. 

18 The Interpretatio de visionibus in somniis dominorum Jacobi secundi regis 
Aragonum et Friderici tercii regis Sicilie eius fratris was read to the pope in coun- 
cil in October 1309. It rashly implicated both brothers in the Joachimite mission 
to root out clerical hypocrisy, usurp the two swords of spiritual and temporal 
authority, and crush both Islam and schismatic Greek Christianity. See J. Me- 
néndez y Pelayo, Historia de los heterodoxos espanoles, 3 vols. (Madrid, 1880- 
1881) at 3: xlix-lxviii. The Raonament d’Avinyo is a curious (and according to 
James a misleading) reconstruction of Arnau’s presentation to the pope, in 
which he broadens the discussion of the need for a new crusade. See Batllori, 
Obres catalanes 1: 167-221. James’ outraged response, addressed to Frederick, is 
ACA Reg. Canc. 336, fol. 22-23: “... Nos igitur, legentes et conspicientes scfipta 
hec a dicto domino summo pontifice nobis missa, in eis verba vidimus expressa- 
ta, que dictus magister Arnaldus se audivisse affirmat a nobis et vobis, que, si 
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company of friars, probably stayers-on from Arnau’s first exile, 
had continued to work with the local clergy and the royal fam- 
ily. Under their guidance Frederick had ‘‘already begun to build 
and maintain evangelical schools for men and women alike, 
where both rich and poor are given instruction in that evangeli- 
cal life which is the true Christianity.” In these schools “some 
will be taught to preach while others will be trained in diverse 
languages, so that the truth of the Gospels may be made known 
to all, both pagans and schismatics.”’ To meet those goals the 
Sicilian schools had ‘‘already procured evangelical teachers and 
writers in a number of tongues” and ‘“‘caused to be preached 
throughout the island that all who desire to live in evangelical 
poverty, from whatever land they be, may come [to Sicily], for 
there they will receive protection and supply of all life’s necessi- 
ties.””'? Who these friars were we do not know—Arnau is clear- 
ly referring to a distinct group dedicated to paupertat evangelical 
and sympathetic to, if not officially part of, the Spiritual move- 
ment—but they evidently drew strength from Arnau’s visit. 
Evangelical influence in the realm reached a new peak and 
apocalyptic expectations assumed an unprecedented urgency. 
Certain that Frederick was the long-expected reforming mon- 
arch, Arnau composed his Informaci6 espiritual which exhorted 
the king to implement a number of immediate reforms: order- 
ing the public reading of Scripture in the vernacular; complet- 
ing the restoration of the churches; expelling all “divines, sor- 
cerers and superstition-peddlars”’ from the island; reforming the 
practice of slavery by offering religious instruction to all Mus- 
lim servants; appointing, if possible, all the realm’s prelates, or 


vera existerent, nedum nostrum et vestrum set cuiuslibet Christiani nomen et 
gloriam denigrarent.... Nos inquam hec videntes, nimium provocati ad iram, 
stupefacti ac vehementer stimulati fuimus, audientes et videntes rem numquam 
in nobis excogitatum neque per consequens dictam, cum numquam eciam 
super talibus cum dicto magistro Arnaldo nec cum alio contulerimus, ut 
predicitur, die aliquo vite nostre....” 

19 Batllori, Obres catalanes 1: 220-21: ‘“‘Lo rey Frederich, per si, 4 comencat 
a bastir e a continuar escoles evangelicals, de mascles a una part e de fembres 
a altra, en les quals rics e pobres seran informats a vida evangelical, co és, de ver 
christia; e aquels qui seran abtes a preycar, oltra acd seran enformats en lengties 
diverses, en tal manera que la veritat del Evangeli pusquen mostrar a tots, 
pagans o scismatics. E, a promoci6é d’ac¢o, a procurat ja maestres e escriptures 
evangelicals en algunes lengties, e procura en altres, e a feyt cridar per la ylla 
que tots aquells qui volran en paupertat evangelical viure, de qualque nacid sie, 
vagen 1a, car ell los dara proteccié e provisi6 en necessaris de vida.” 
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failing that, confirming and certifying their qualifications; urg- 
ing all Sicilian Jews to convert within one year or face ostra- 
cism; and, finally, building special hospitals and hostelries for 
the poor in all major cities.”° The Sicilians responded immedi- 
ately with new legislation, the Capitula alia, that incorporated 
many of these instructions.”’ “So that we should not appear to 
have taken up in vain the name of Christ,” the law stated, “‘it is 
fitting for our salvation that we should pass on the evangelical 
truth handed down to us by Him, to the praise of His name and 
the exaltation of the Catholic faith, and that we should be 
watchful, with purified minds, that the errors of the unfaithful 
be checked effectively.” Accordingly, efforts to encourage the 
baptism of Muslim slaves were mandated; local customs (such 
as in Messina) forbidding Christians to testify against Jews were 
remanded, and Christians were warned against “excessive fa- 
miliarity and speech” with them; the evil practices of “sorcery, 
magic incantation, augury, divination and soothsaying”’ were 
forbidden, along with gambling at dice. Judicial fines for unlaw- 
ful slaving practices were designated for distribution to the 
poor, and wasteful expense upon luxury goods faced heavy 
penalties up to twelve ounces of gold.”” To set an example of 


20 The Informaci6 espiritual al rei Frederic de Sicilia was written at Messina 
in the summer of 1310; see edition in Batllori, Obres catalanes 1: 224-43 at 231- 
35, see also the conclusion on p. 242: “‘E, jasie acd que tot princep de crestians 
me’n fos bo, e de qual que fos seria aytant alegre com si ere mon fiyll, perd 
natural amor me destreyn a desiyar e parcacar que vos o vostre frare fdssets 
aquell. Mas yo veyg clarament que Déus appelle vés especialment a aquest 
ministeri, e, si en vOs no roman, a vos vol donar aquesta honor.” 

21 The Capitula alia comprise one of six legislative works issued in Frede- 
rick’s reign. The laws appear in Francesco Testa, ed., Capitula Regni Sicilie Quae 
Ad Hodiernum Diem Lata sunt, 2 vols. (Palermo, 1741-1743) at 1: 65-88, which 
misdates them to 1296; a partial edition is Heinrich Finke, ed., Acta Aragonensia: 
Quellen zur deutschen, italienischen, franzdsischen, spanischen, zur Kirchen- und 
Kulturgeschichte aus der diplomatischen Korrespondenz Jaymes II, 1297-1327, 3 vols. 
(Berlin, 1908-1922; rpt. 1966) at 2: 695-99. Cf. ACA Cartas James II, no. 3792. The 
majority of laws in the Capitula alia concern the conversion of Sicily’s Muslims 
and Jews, and the reform of the slave trade. The best study to date is Charles 
Verlinden, ‘‘L’esclavage en Sicile sous Frédéric II d'Aragona, 1296-13537," in 
Homenaje a Jaime Vicens Vives, 2 vols. (Barcelona, 1965-1967) at 1:675-90. I hope 
to address this issue anew in a future article. 

22 Capitula alia, no. 59 (‘Ut Christi nomen, quo vocamur et dicimur 
Christiani, in vanum assumpsisse non videamur, expedit pro salute, ut Nlud 
effectu operum inducamus in evangelicam veritatem ab eo nobis traditam ad 
laudem sui nominis et exaltacionem catholice fidei, necnon ut infidelium revo- 
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piety, the royal family renounced much of its wealth. Queen 
Eleanor, for example, sold her entire collection of jewels in order 
to fund the construction of the duomo at Castrogiovanni [modern 
Enna], and the king’s brother Sancio bequeathed his whole estate 
to the church of S. Croce in Cefalu.2> Encouraged by actions like 
these, Arnau extracted a public vow from Frederick that he 
would never withdraw his offer of protection to all observers of 
evangelical poverty.”* Shortly after this, in 1311, Arnau travelled 
to Italy and died in Genoa en route to the papal court, where he 
had hoped once more to plead on the Spirituals’ behalf. 

Meanwhile further events in Sicily, many of them violent, 
illustrated the extent of local resentment against the Church in 
Avignon and its constant concerns for money. The parliament 
only irregularly gave the king the funds needed to pay his an- 
nual census to the pope, leaving the throne in arrears through 
most of the decade. Local churches, too, paid their tithes grudg- 
ingly and often only when compelled. When representatives of 
the Cistercian Order, in 1310, appeared before the archbishop of 
Monreale, who was harboring Fr. Blasio d’Ardia of the Cisterci- 
an monastery of Maniaci, to appeal for the payment of that 
house’s annual dues: 


Brother Blasio and the archbishop’s men—acting not without 
the knowledge and consent of the archbishop—dared, sacrili- 


centur errores efficaciter et puris mentibus observemus’’); nos. 60-62 (conver- 
sion of Muslims); no. 67 (‘‘Prave constitucionis seu consuetudinis observanciam, 
qua Christianorum testimonia adversus Judeos in quibusdam locis Sicilie non 
admittebantur in causis, tolli volumus et jubemus, statuentes amodo standum 
fore super hoc juri communi, canonico et civili’’); no. 68 (““Quoniam Judeorum 
mores et nostri in nullo concordant, et ipsi de facili ob continuam conversacio- 
nem et assiduam familiaritatem ad suam supersticionem et perfidiam simplici- 
um animos inclinarent, statuimus, ut Christiani cum Judeis de cetero nimiam 
familiaritatem et assiduam conversacionem non habeant, nec cum eis comedant 
vel discumbant, nec Christiani Judeorum ipsorum serviciis in eorum domibus 
pro mercede aliqua aliquatenus se exponant’’); no. 76 (“‘veneficiis, magicis in- 
cantacionibus, auguriis, divinacionibus, sortilegiis ceterisque’’); and nos. 77-81 
(gambling). 

23 Giuseppe Spatrisano, Lo Steri de Palermo e UVarchitettura siciliana del Tre- 
cento (Palermo, 1972) 238-40; Rocco Pirri, Sicilia Sacra Disquisitionibus et Notitiis 
Illustrata, 3rd rev. ed. Vito Maria Amico, 2 vols. (Palermo, 1733) 2: 808-09. 

24 José Maria Pou y Marti, “‘Visionarios, beguinos y fraticelos catalanes: 
siglos XIII-XV,”’ Archivo ibero-americano 11 (1919): 113-231 at 221. This article 
comprises the first installment in a series of twelve; the essays were later 
gathered in a single volume: Visionarios, beguinos y fraticelos catalanes: siglos 
XIII-XV (Vich, 1930), here see p. 102. 
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giously, to seize the abbot and monks [sent from the mainland], 
to tie them up, and wound them with the most grievous inju- 
ries. Finally they even presumed to throw them into the most 
dire prison cells. Not content even with these actions, they next 
besieged the said monastery of Maniaci with an assembled 
army so that, breaking in by force, they could strike down the 
monks there who were supporting the [visiting] abbot and 
monks, as though they were enemies. ... 


Similarly in 1312 Fr. Martin Pere de Ros, Catalan prior of the 
church of S. Giovanni di Gerusalemme in Messina, responded 
to demands for a decima payment with an angry retort that the 
tithe collector had no right to seek money from his church “or 
from any other archbishop, bishop, or prelate” in Sicily.”® 
Events such as these obviously reflect on-going political, and 
perhaps ethnic, conflicts as well as religious differences; but the 
widespread and deeply felt sense of dissatisfaction within the 
religious community, coupled with the eschatological mania of 
the age and the prominent place in society held by figures like 
Arnau de Vilanova and Ramon Llull, created an atmosphere 
that was likely to be receptive to any group popularly identified 
by its opposition to the money-grasping Avignonese court. 
Thus the Tuscan friars proscribed by the Council of Vienne 
and Exivi de paradiso could confidently hope to find in Sicily 
the refuge they sought. They offered their prayers for the king’s 
soul and their commitment to preach for peace and repentance 
among the Sicilian people. News of their flight spread rapidly. 
The Franciscan minister general condemned them as “degenerate 
sons.... frauds made angels of Satan, who feign the image of 


25 Palermo, Biblioteca Comunale MS. Qq H 4, fol. 198-201 at 198-198v: 
“idem frater Blasius et gentes ipsius archiepiscopi, non absque eiusdem archiep- 
iscopi conscientia et assensu, dictos abbatem et monachos ausu sacrilegio 
capere, ligare, gravibus injuriis lacessire, et demum diris detrudere carceribus 
presumpserunt. Nec hiis contenti subsequenter congregato exercitu dictum mo- 
nasterium Maniachi temere obsederunt, et tandem fratros eius hostiis monaster- 
ium ipsum violenter intrantes monachos, qui pro dictis abbate et conventu inibi 
morabantur, ausu nephario vulnaverunt ipsos et dictum monasterium Maniachi 
bonis omnibus spoliando.”’ Clement appealed to the archbishop of Messina and 
the bishop of Cefald for assistence, after Cardinal Pietro Colonna’s attempt to 
mediate the dispute failed since ‘‘nullus dictorum citatorum coram cardinale 
predicto parere curasset.”’ 

26 Regestum Papae Clementis V, nos. 8859-60. This case also turned violent, 
when several “‘friars, clerics, and lay servants’’ of S. Giovanni marched on the 
hospice where the tithe collector was residing and confiscated the money he had 
already gathered. 
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sanctity” yet are “moved by diabolical motives.”?’ Clement, who 
cursed Frederick as “an evil man who would be even worse if he 
had the ability,” recruited James in an attempt to dissuade the 
Sicilians from receiving the friars, but this effort failed and soon 
many other dissidents joined the first group of forty.”® 

Debates over Sicily’s illegal possession of several strong- 
holds on the mainland or her overlordship to the usurped 
duchy of Athens threatened the peace with Angevin Naples; and 
the ever-present local discords and baronial rivalries provoked 
widespread social unrest at home. These problems might have 
caused Sicilian enthusiasm for the renegade friars to flag but 
for the oblique encouragement given to their efforts by Ramon 
Llull, who made his first visit to the island in May 1313 at the 
venerable age of eighty-one.”? Llull was less an enthusiast for 
poverty than a champion of missions to Islam, and it was the 
Sicilian campaign of reform and mission—rather than the rad- 
ical impulse behind it—that he admired. His stay in Messina, 
where he spent a full year, during which time he composed no 
less than thirty-eight essays and tracts, was devoted to encourag- 
ing Frederick to turn his evangelical efforts towards supporting 
a mission to Tunis by “‘Christiani bene literati et lingua arabica 
habituati.’’*° Sicily’s relations with Tunis, after all, were unusu- 


AL INOYN Reg. Canc. 337, fol. 336v-337: ‘‘degeneres filii ... imitatores effecti 
angeli Sathane ... pretendunt imaginem sanctitatis . . . diabolicis agitati stimulis.”’ 

28 Pou y Marti, ‘“Visionarios” 222-226. ACA Cartas James II, no. 3286: 
“Verum est, quod dominus Fredericus est malus homo, et esset peior, si haberet 
potestatem.” 

2° Ramon had earlier written five treatises for Frederick, which he sent to 
Messina before his arrival: the Liber de locutione angelorum, the Liber de participa- 
tione Christianorum et Sarracenorum, the Liber de differentia correlativorum divi- 
narum dignitatum, the Liber de quinque principiis, and the Liber de novo modo 
demonstrandi. See M. C. Diaz, ed., Index Scriptorum Latinorum Medii Aevi Hispa- 
norum (Madrid, 1959) 348-84, nos. 1893-96, 1899. The best study is J. N. Hill- 
garth, Ramon Lull and Lullism in Fourteenth-Century France (Oxford, 1971) Ox- 
ford-Warburg Studies, here see pp. 129-34. 

3° CharlesEmmanuel Dufourcq, ‘‘Les activités politiques et économiques 
des Catalanes en Tunisie et en Algérie orientale de 1262 a 1377,” Boletin de la 
Real Academia de Buenas Letras de Barcelona 19 (1946): 5-96 at 60-64, 73-76. The 
Council of Vienne, in addition to its condemnation of the Spirituals, sanctioned 
the foundation of schools to train missionaries in Arabic and Hebrew. This, 
coupled with the presence of the evangelical schools and the reforms undertak- 
en by the Capitula alia, prompted Llull’s visit to Sicily. See his Liber de participa- 
tione Christianorum et Sarracenorum, Prologue, ed. Helene Wieruzowski, in Mis- 
cellania lulliana (Barcelona, 1935) at 425-26: ‘““Raymundus.... proposuit venire 
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ally close: the ruler ‘Abu Yahya Zakariya ‘al-Lihyani had won his 
throne with Sicilian aid, and in 1313 hopes were widespread 
that he might convert to Christianity. But the Sicilians, privileg- 
ing commerce over conversion, had an eye only for their own 
immediate interests; and the evangelical schools sought for the 
moment only to train friars to preach to the sizeable Muslim 
and Greek populations already present in the kingdom. Llull’s 
presence encouraged the evangelicals, but their failure to re- 
spond to his call for international action led him to quit the 
island, discouraged, in May 1314.*! 

The most crucial factor to the Spirituals’ success was their 
welcome reception by the local clergy. A newly recovered record 
of 3 June 1314, appended here, documents the inquiry of the 
Spirituals made by the chief prelates of the kingdom.” In this 
record King Frederick, responding to the minister general’s 
complaints and James’s admonitions, recounts that the evangeli- 
cals came before the court in Palermo late in 1312, whereupon 
he ordered an ecclesiastical council to convene and judge their 
request for refuge. Members of the council included Archbishop 
Arnau de Rassach of Monreale, the vicar of Archbishop Frances- 
co d’Antiochia of Palermo, “‘and various other prelates and re- 
ligious trained in theology, plus several doctors of both canon 
and civil law.”’ They were already familiar with Arnau de Vila- 
nova’s writings and the work of the evangelical schools, but the 
issue now was whether or not to accept the judgments of Exivi 
de paradiso and the Council of Vienne. In essence, the bull had 
argued that the Franciscan vow of poverty, being a vow sub 
certo, bound one only to those obligations specifically and ex- 
plicitly demanded by the Rule; but since the wording of Fran- 


ad nobilissimum virtuosissimum dominum Fredericum regem Trinaclie, ut 
ipse, cum sit fons devotionis, ordinet cum altissimo et potentissimo rege 
Tunicii, quod Christiani bene literati et lingua arabica habituati vadant Tunici- 
um ad ostendendum veritatem de fide et quod Sarraceni bene literati veniant 
ad regnum Cecilie disputatum cum sapientibus Christianis de fide eorum et 
forte per talem modum posset esse pax inter Christianos et Sarracenos, habendo 
talem modum per universum mundum, non quod Christiani vadant ad destru- 
endum Sarracenos nec Sarraceni Christianos.’’ Cf. Miquel Batllori, Introduccién 
a Ramon Llull (Madrid, 1960) 44. 

oe Hillgarth, Ramon Lull and Lullism, pp. 132-33, discusses Llull’s disheart- 
ened withdrawal. A Tunisian mission-cum-crusade appealed to Frederick person- 
ally, but circumstances made such a move impossible. As late as 1316 he Still 
contemplated the attempt; see Finke, Acta Aragonensia 2: 715. 

32 ACA Perg. James II, extra inventario, no. 3871. 
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cis’s precepts left themselves open to varying interpretations, 
sanction for determining the Rule’s demands lay with the 
order’s ecclesiastical superiors and thus, ultimately, with the 
Holy See. The prelates, after deliberation, judged the Spirituals 
to be “true servants of the Holy Gospel” who taught neither 
heresy nor scandal. Despite appearances, this decision did not 
refute papal claims. Rather, it represented the bull’s pronounce- 
ments in action. As the very ecclesiastical superiors referred to 
in Exivi de paradiso—and in the absence, thus far, of a definitive 
papal judgment on the orthodoxy of Spiritual beliefs—the clerics 
“received those friars in apostolic protection and into the pro- 
tection of the Holy Mother Church, by the clemency of the Most 
High Pontiff as called for in his bull.” In Sicilian eyes, since the 
friars were merely following a mendicant Rule already sanc- 
tioned by Rome, and since the Council of Vienne had not only 
failed to condemn the Spirituals dogmatically but had even 
approved one aspect of their overall program (namely, the train- 
ing of missionaries in Arabic and Hebrew), there could be no 
barring them refuge. 

Clement died in April 1314, and the subsequent two-year 
vacancy in the Holy See gave the Spirituals a temporary respite, 
while enabling the Sicilian action to remain unchallenged. New 
protests arose from the mainland Franciscans and their support- 
ing cardinals when still more groups of evangelicals, taking 
advantage of the hiatus, joined the first band of forty who had 
fled to Sicily.**> Additional churches were established; the num- 
ber of schools continued to rise; and the king once again took 
up the idea of a mission-cum-crusade to Tunis.** The Sicilians’ 
alliance with the German emperor Henry VII briefly gave them 
a new ally against Avignon and fresh encouragement; but 
Henry’s sudden death left them diplomatically isolated and suf- 
fering under a heavy burden of debt for war costs.*° 


53 ACA Reg. Canc. 337, fol. 337 (a letter from James to Frederick): ‘‘Sane, 
quod nunc quorumdam relatu audivimus, quod nedum fratres predicti rebelles 
ac profuge, set plures eciam aliis illorum rebellioni et inobediencie adhiberen- 
tes, ad partes vestri dominii transfertaverunt et inibi sub favoris et proteccionis 
vestre presidio receptantur ac eciam defenduntur, nec ipsos abicere, autem 
opem impendere, quod illi ad disciplinam dicti ordinis redigantur.”’ 

54 Finke, Acta Aragonensia 2: 715. 

35 ACA Cartas James II, nos. 10183, 10220, 10222-23; Perg. James II, nos. 
2956-57. Frederick was given the title of admiratus imperii. See de Stefano, 
Federico III d’Aragona 160-65. 
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The election of John XXII brought swift changes.*® His open- 
ing salvo was restrained: a polite letter that bemoaned the Spiri- 
tual controversy as an obfuscating element in Christian life and 
sought the Sicilians’ help in healing the Church’s wounds.*’ 
Nevertheless, a delegation of Spirituals from the Midi, sent to 
Avignon, was refused a hearing and its members were impris- 
oned. Four of them, ultimately, were burned at the stake. As ten- 
sions escalated it became evident that a doctrinal decision on pov- 
erty could no longer wait. But John, as his enemies delighted to 
point out, had no formal theological training; nevertheless he set 
himself to intense study of the doctrinal issues at the heart of the 
Franciscan problem.*® In the meantime he exerted a variety of 
pressures to persuade the Sicilians to relinquish their support of 
the rebels, including a long series of cajoling letters, appeals to 
James to intervene, threats of military reprisal, and an effective 
campaign to solicit the help of Sicily’s anti-royalist bishops such as 
Giovanni of Lipari-Patti and Leonardo Flisco of Catania.*? There 
is no evidence of the continued flight of evangelicals to Sicily in 
this first year of John’s pontificate, so his actions may have had 
the chilling effect he intended even though they failed to achieve 
the surrender of previously-sheltered friars. 

Late in 1317 however, his study of theological arguments 
now complete, John promulgated the first of three bulls that al- 
tered the situation fundamentally: Quorumdam exigit (Oct. 
1317), Sancta Romana (Dec. 1317) and Gloriosam ecclesiam (Jan. 
1318).*° These pronouncements largely settled the matter, for 
while they did not constitute a full dogmatic condemnation of 


36 Lambert, ‘‘Franciscan Crisis’ (see n. 2, above), attempts to mitigate his- 
torians’ criticisms of John’s handling of the affair; see esp. pp. 128, 132. 

37 ACA Cartas James II, no. 5503. 

38 Lambert, ‘‘Franciscan Crisis” 126-28. 

39 ACA Cartas James II, nos. 5567-68, 5697, 10248, 10257, 10264-67, 10272, 
11766; Cartas James II apéndice, no. 36; Pou y Marti, ‘‘Visionarios, beguinos y 
fraticelos catalanes,”’ 228 (cf. 1930 ed. 107-08); Norman Housley, The Italian Cru- 
sades: The Papal-Angevin Alliance and the Crusades against Christian Lay Powers, 
1254-1343 (Oxford Univ., 1982) 32, 36; Lee, Western Mediterranean Prophecy 45. 
John wrote to Frederick on 15 March and demanded the arrest of all the Spir- 
ituals found on the island, whether of Tuscan or local origin, while a cohort of 
cardinals wrote similarly to the local bishops; see Bullariwm Franciscanwn, ed. 
Conrad Eubel (Rome, 1898) vol. 5, no. 256. On royal-episcopal relations, see my 
article mentioned in n. 11, above. ® 

© Bullarium Franciscanum, vol. 5, nos. 289 (pp. 128-30), 297 (pp. 134-35) 
and 302 (pp. 137-42), respectively. 
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Spiritual teachings (which would come in Nov. 1323 with Cum 
inter nonnullos), they mandated obedience to the Holy See as the 
unfailing arbiter of the Franciscan rule. As John wrote: ‘Poverty 
is great, but unity is greater, and obedience is the greatest 
good.... for the first is concerned with objects, the second with 
mortal flesh, but the third with the mind and spirit.’’*! Church 
opposition to the radical Franciscans, although stopping short of 
doctrinal censure, now wielded as much force as that censure— 
that is, whereas the Spirituals’ teachings themselves were not 
(until 1323) considered heretical, to persist in their practice 
despite papal orders to the contrary could now be condemned 
not merely as ecclesiastical disobedience but as heresy. Specifi- 
cally, Quorumdam exigit asserted the Church’s unique and 
insuperable authority to define poverty both as a virtue and a 
practice; Sancta Romana condemned recalcitrant bands of “‘frati- 
celli seu fratres de paupere vita aut bizzochi sive beghini,” 
whether comprised of professed friars or tertiaries, who broke 
away from the main Franciscan order; and Gloriosam ecclesiam 
censured for the first time certain of the evangelicals’ apocalyp- 
tic views—notably, those on the imminent arrival of Antichrist, 
or indeed on his supposed arrival already in the person of 
John.*? Of these bulls, Gloriosam ecclesiam was aimed directly 
at the Tuscan-Sicilian faction, whose Joachimite convictions had 
reached the most radical development. John identified four 
principal errors in their beliefs, which together amounted to 
heresy: the dual existence of a “‘carnal Church” and a “spiritual 
Church” in contest for the mastery of Christendom; the denial 
of the Roman Church’s spiritual authority and ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction; the assertion that sacraments performed by a priest 
in mortal sin were void of grace; and the belief that only the 
Spiritual brethren represented the ideal of evangelical perfec- 


“1 Bullarium Franciscanum, vol. 5, p. 130b: “Magna quidem paupertas, sed 
maior integritas; bonum est obedientia maximum. ... nam prima rebus, secunda 
carni, tertia vero menti dominatur et animo.”’ For Cum inter nonnullos, see ibid., 
vol. 5, no. 518 (pp. 256-59); cf. Corpus iuris canonici, ed. Friedberg, 2: 1229-1230. 

42 Burr, Olivi and Franciscan Poverty 181; Lambert, Medieval Heresy 200-203; 
Leff, Heresy in the Later Middle Ages 1: 230-34. Quorumdam exigit was directed 
principally against the Spirituals in John’s native Provence, whereas Sancta 
Romana was an attack on dissident Franciscan groups generally. It remained for 
Cum inter nonnullos to offer a dogmatic declaration on the poverty of Christ 
Himself and the Apostles, a declaration which refuted the fundamental proposi- 
tion of radical Franciscanism. 
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tion. “All these, which I recognize as part heresy, part insanity, 
and part pure lies, I condemn as things to be damned outright,” 
he decreed, before ordering the Sicilian clerics and government 
to proceed immediately with the friars’ arrest and expulsion.** 

Anticipating these moves, and perhaps hoping to forestall 
censure of themselves, the Sicilians met in parliament at Messina 
in May to re-deliberate the Spirituals’ case. John’s efforts now 
proved their worth, for the clerics in council expressed a clear 
change of heart: to defend traditional ecclesiastical rights was one 
matter, but to oppose declared doctrines of the Church was quite 
another. As one eyewitness described it, ‘the notables at Messina 
told [the king] that they would suffer anything for him except to 
be branded heretics.’ A charge of heresy would invite a crusade 
against the kingdom, and the island’s resources were already 
strained to breaking point. Thus the council altered course and 
ordered the Spirituals to be arrested and deported without delay 
to Tunis, where ‘al-Lihyani had agreed to receive them in peace, 
providing that they refrained from preaching.** News of the 
king’s order quickly reached Avignon, where the pope rewarded 
it by arranging the withdrawal of Angevin forces from a year- 
long campaign of coastal raids and confirming a truce. Relations 
with the papal court rallied for the moment.*® Sicily relin- 
quished its Calabrian holdings into Church hands, until a settle- 
ment with Naples over their disputed possession could be negoti- 


4S Bullarium Franciscanum 5: 139-41: ‘“‘... quae omnia, quia partim hae- 
retica, partim insana, partim fabulosa cognoscimus, damnanda potius cum suis 
auctoritatibus quam stilo prosequenda aut repellanda censemus.”’ The bull fur- 
ther condemned the friars’ apocalyptic prophecies and their rejection of the sac- 
rament of marriage. 

44 ACA Cartas James II, no. 5669 (in 6 folios) at fol. 6: ‘Sabet encara Senyor 
que’! rey don Fradrich envia en Tunez todos los Frayres Menores, aquellos qui 
seran hexidos de la horden, de los quales el se era enparado, e deven partir 
d’aqui en una terida dentro en VIII dias de la data d’esta carta; e entiende 
acabar con el rey de Tunez que finguen en su terra assi enperd que nohi prehi- 
guen; e en aquest comedio manda que finguen en Gerba et entendet que aques- 
to non faze el plazentament antes muyt forcado por miedo que’l papa les le 
mande prender e enviar a su poder; e en aquesto ay tenido buen lugar lo que’l 
rey don Fradrich assentido en los Sezilianos, co és, que’] querian hitar las coces 
d’aquest feyto, que paladinament et acordada le dixieron los prohomens de 
Mecina que toda cosa sufririan por el mas que non suffririan titol d’erges, co és, 
factores et mantenedores d’ereges.” 

45 ACA Cartas James II, nos. 10144, 10270, 11766. Naples had attacked fifst at 
Marsala, with a fleet of seventy ships, then raided successively along the north coast 
until finally reaching Messina and Frederick's stronghold at Reggio di Calabria. 
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ated, and John granted a forbearance for Sicily’s census payments 
to the Church, then deeply in arrears.*® 

Most of the Spirituals found asylum in Tunis, while others 
migrated to Naples and the protective care of Queen Sancia, 
where they probably encountered fellow exiles from the evan- 
gelical movement at Ancona. But a fair number remained in 
Sicily, hidden under new habits and relying on the continued 
protection of the local clergy. Monasteries such as S. Maria 
Nemoris Clausa, near Paterno, and S. Placido di Calonero Vec- 
chio, in Scaletta Zanclea, opened their doors to them, while still 
other houses were built specifically to shelter them and provide 
a setting for their religious observance.*’ The site of the mon- 
astery of S. Maria del Bosco di Calatamauro, for example, be- 
tween Corleone and Sciacca in the Val di Mazara, had been 
settled by a group of evangelicals (probably disciples of Arnau 
de Vilanova) as early as 1308. They built themselves a church— 
St. Mary of the Wood—which Bishop Bertoldo di Labro of Agri- 
gento consecrated on 22 June 1309, at which time he also grant- 
ed the friars a license to hear confession for the area’s inhabit- 
ants. This church, after Gloriosam ecclesiam and the expulsion 
order, became a central haven for the remaining Spirituals. Ber- 
toldo raised the church to the level of a priory in 1318, under 
the Benedictine rule, and appointed as its first prior one of the 
Tuscan refugees, Giovanni Castelluccio.*® Patrons of S. Maria 
del Bosco included Frederick’s magister racionalis Matteo Scla- 
fani.*® The evangelicals who took refuge there included a num- 
ber of Sicilian adherents. Their names have come down to us in 
a letter of John’s, dated 20 March 1318, in which he passionately 
condemned the “casseracionem, annullacionem et irritacionem 


46 Demetrio Mansilla, “‘La documentacién espafiola del Archivo del Castel 
S. Angelo, 395-1418,”’ Anthologica Annua 6 (1958): 285-448, nos. 113, 115; ACA 
Cartas James II, no. 10265; Francesco Giunta and Antonino Giuffrida, ed., Acta 
Siculo-Aragonensia, 2 vols. in 3 (Palermo, 1972-1978) Documenti per servire alla 
storia di Sicilia, 1st ser., no. 28, see vol. 2, doc. 114. 

‘7 Pirri, Sicilia Sacra 2: 1137-50, 1314. 

48 Archivio di Stato, Palermo: Tabulario S. Maria del Bosco, pergs. 69, 528; 
Pirri, Sicilia Sacra 1: 707-08. See also A. Schiro, Il monastero di S. Maria del Bosco di 
Calatamauro in Sicilia (Palermo, 1894) 16-17; and P. Olimpio da Giuliana, [storia del 
monastero di S. Maria del Bosco di Calatamauro della diocesi agrigentina, in Sicilia, 
nella Valle di Mazara, unpublished manuscript, Biblioteca Comunale di Palermo, 
MS QqA 12. Giovanni Castelluccio remained in office until his death in 1334. 

4° Olimpio da Giuliana, Istoria del monastero ch. 19; Schiro, Il monastero di 
S. Maria del Bosco 18. 
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sacre ritus et status prophane”’ of the group and ordered their 
arrest: Pace di Corleone, Alessandro di Milazzo, Andrea di 
Corleone, Marchio di Messina, Niccol6 di Messina and Niccolo 
d’Alcamo.°*® It is possible, too, that John summoned Frederick 
to answer for this flouting of papal authority and failure to up- 
hold the 1317 agreement, for the king and his probi homines 
began suddenly to debate undertaking an otherwise unaccount- 
able journey to Avignon within two weeks of receiving John’s 
angry letter.°! That trip never took place, however, and the 
Sicilians continued to harbor the fugitives, presumably with the 
justification that the evangelicals had traded their Franciscan 
robes for Benedictine cowls. They numbered no more than a 
score, but their presence remained an irritant to Avignon and 
the Franciscan minister general, whose campaign against the 
heretics culminated in the notable two-stage condemnation of 
Olivi’s Lectura super Apocalypsim.®? As late as June 1321 the 
Sicilians were still succoring the Spirituals and “alios qui sub 
beguinatus colorato nomine.” The renewal of the war with 
Naples in that year made further dissembling pointless, after 
which they openly repeated their offer of refuge to all disaffect- 
ed groups.°*> The widespread violence in the central Mediterra- 
nean, however, led these groups to prefer the protection of the 
German emperor Louis of Bavaria, and the Spirituals gradually 
disappeared from view in Sicily. 

A few echoes of their later activity survive in the extant rec- 
ords. As Sicily’s economic and political fortunes declined drama- 


5° Archivio di Stato, Palermo: Tabulario S. Maria del Bosco, perg. 263 (dated 
11 July 1343 but containing the text of document from 20 March 1318). The 
letter also names two Spirituals from the mainland: Angeluccio di Marchia and 
Pietro di Catanzaro. 

51 ACA Cartas James II, no. 9756. Writing to his brother, Frederick says: 
“Super eo sane, quod nos per easdem litteras requisitis, ut, si ad sanctissimum 
pater et dominum dominum summum pontificem personaliter disponeremus 
accedere, vobis celeriter scribere deberemus. Fraternitati Vestre rescribimus, 
quod super hoc cum probis hominibus Sicilie per nos comunicato consilio 
visum fuit eis desistendum esse de eundo nos personaliter ad dominum sum- 
mum pontificem antedictum. Raciones tamen et causas, quas exinde allegarunt, 
Magnificencie Vestre per nuncios nostros, quos ad vos in proximo transmitte- 
mus, vobis aperte curabimus reserare.”’ 

°2 Raoul Manselli, La Lectura super Apocalypsim di Pietro di Giovanni Olivi 
(Rome, 1955). \ 

°3 ACA Reg. Canc. 338, fol. 31v-32; Pou y Marti, ‘‘Visionarios, beguinos y 
fraticelos catalanes”’ 231 (cf. 1930 ed., 110). 
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tically throughout the 1320s (the result of renewed war with 
Naples, successive bad harvests, ethnic difficulties, and the 
islanders’ own inability to look beyond local interests), discon- 
tent with the reentrenched and re-endowed clergy and the fear 
of apocalyptic portents rumbled through the populace. Anti-cler- 
ical practices like the ripitatu appeared as early as 1322, where- 
by masses of people performed their own burial ceremonies 
without any clergy present—beating drums and bells, waving 
crosses, weeping inconsolably and striking their breasts—to 
lament not only the death of those being buried but the very 
hopelessness of life when men must come before judgment 
without the benefit of worthy clergy to guide them.** Mean- 
while, despite John’s bulls, preachers continued to spread the 
doctrine of poverty and to defy ecclesiastical authority. As late 
as September 1329 a friar named Roberto preached the need for 
clerical poverty to large crowds in Palermo, throwing the people 
“in magna perplexitate.”” When ordered by the archbishop to 
repeat his words at a formal hearing, Roberto flatly refused and 
was consequently imprisoned for heresy; but the great “rumor 
et turbatio in populo” caused by this action led to his quick 
release.*> Clearly the discontent and fear which had inspired 
the evangelical movement, within Sicily and without, survived 
beyond the main period of evangelical activity in the kingdom, 
contributing much to the realm’s dramatic decline in the last 
two decades of Frederick III’s reign. 


kkek ke & 


Sicily’s involvement with these brethren is a minor chapter 
in Franciscan history, for the Council of Vienne had already 


54 Palermo, Biblioteca Comunale, MS. Qq H 3, fol. 243-243v: ‘‘cum aliqui in 
urba ipsa tam magnates et mercatores quam populares obeant, clerici et religiosi 
urbis predicte in eorum exequiis et sepulcris noluerint adesse nec vadere velati 
cum superpelliceis vel sine ipsis, sed homines per se accipientes crucem et pul- 
santes campanam corpora mortuorum deferunt ad ecclesia et sepe habent in ip- 
sorum cimiterio inconsolabiliter et absque illorum religiosorum presencia et cle- 
ricorum, et iam exinde sepius homines urbis predicte turbati sunt et fecerunt 
et faciunt tumultum et murmur non modicum inter eos et ad eximendum ab 
hominibus ipsis tumultum murmur et rancorem....” 

55 Ibid., fol. 268-269v. Fearing further riots ‘“‘propter predictam dissencio- 
nem et turbacionem et aliqua verba gravia, que per nonnullos stultos seu 
Guelfos inferunt,”’ the Palermitan officials attempted to turn the case over to the 
king. Its outcome is unknown. 
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dealt a blow to the Spirituals that probably would have been 
fatal but for the unforeseen two-year vacancy in the Holy See 
after Clement V’s death. This reprieve gave the Tuscan refugees 
a last opportunity for survival. The welcome they received in 
Sicily was inspired by a genuine if somewhat simplistic piety 
and reform-mindedness among the Sicilians (who were anyways 
predisposed against the political meddling of Avignon), and by 
the equally genuine belief of the royal family in their divinely- 
ordained mission. Arnau de Vilanova’s influence is clear. The 
local bishops and clergy, ever cautious, admitted the Spirituals 
in part because of a basic sympathy with their principles and in 
part because by so doing they were obeying, rather than chal- 
lenging, the pronouncements of Exivi de paradiso. When the 
long missing doctrinal censure of the Spirituals appeared, the 
clergy quickly took action to carry out the expulsion order, leav- 
ing only a handful of friars on the island in isolated inland 
monasteries. 

The attitudes and policies adopted by the papal court must 
be viewed with some sympathy, for despite the bluster of cer- 
tain outbursts the Church showed surprising patience in deal- 
ing with the Sicilian affair, or at least with certain aspects of it. 
The Sicilians, after all, had no sooner received their independ- 
ence from papal governance when they wholeheartedly wel- 
comed representatives of the most prominently anti-papal sect 
in the West. They had rejected papal appointees to episcopal 
sees, beaten and imprisoned ecclesiastical officials with impuni- 
ty, and refused to pay clerical tithes. Moreover, they continued 
to harbor renegade evangelicals and to support the doctrines of 
poverty even after their formal condemnation. 

The Church, although opposed to radical Franciscanism 
from the start, nevertheless allowed those ideas to be heard and 
debated for nearly thirty years before launching its campaign 
against them at the Council of Vienne. Aware of the success of 
Spiritual activity in Sicily from 1302 onwards, and of the contin- 
ued presence of Spirituals there after their condemnation, the 
Church resisted the urge to launch a crusade or to increase the 
inquisitional activity in the realm. But we must not attribute to 
tolerance what may have been a simple inability or disinclina- 
tion to alter the situation. The affair of the Franciscan Spirituals 
in Sicily offers a valuable perspective on the complex and occa- 
sionally conflicting loyalties, fears, and passions of a fascinating 
and troubled generation of medieval faithful. 
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APPENDIX 


ACA Perg. James II, extra inventario, no. 3871. 
Messina. 3 June 1314 (12th indiction). 


Excellenti et magnifico principi domino Jacobo, Dei gracia 
Aragonum, Valencie, Sardinee et Corsice regi illustri comitique 
Barchinone ac Sancte Romane Matris Ecclesie vexillario, ammi- 
rato et capitaneo generali, reverendo et carissimo fratri suo, Fri- 
dericus eadem gracia rex Trinacrie, fraterne dileccionis plenitu- 
dinem cum salute. 

Serenitatis Vestre litteras noviter nobis missas cum omni 
reverencia et affeccione recepimus, per quas fraterne caritatis 
instinctu nobis moniciones et suasiones vestras dirigere decre- 
vistis, ut, si, quemadmodum a venerabili et religioso viro fratre 
Alexandro ordinis Fratrum Minorum generali ministro vobis 
per suas litteras extiterit intimatum, Fratres sui ordinis de pro- 
vincia Tuscie ab obediencia et unitate eiusdem ordinis temeri- 
tate nepharia recedentes in Siciliam accessissent sperando sub 
nostra proteccione defendi, nos (attendentes, quamvis curialiter 
idem minister ex affeccione, quam ad domum vestram et nos- 
tram gerit, se in hoc habuerit et discrete, vobis referendo nego- 
cium nec ad superiorem ut potuit recurrendo) Fratres ipsos pro- 
fugos et rebelles, de quorum receptacione Apostolice Sedi et 
cunctis viris Catholicis nos displicere contingeret ac statui pre- 
fati ordinis derogacio inferretur, nostroque detraheretur honori, 
ideoque domini pape et Apostolice Sedis contra nos indignacio- 
nem nimium provocaret, quorum iam indignacionem opere et 
actibus nostris incurrisse contra vestrum consilium innuistis, ob 
Dei et Apostolice Sedis reverenciam et honorem nequaquam 
admittere deberemus. 

Quarum litterarum vestrarum comperto tenore ac predictis 
monicionibus et suasionibus vestris diligenter auditis et plena- 
rie intellectis, Magnificencie et Fraternitati Vestre tenore presen- 
cium duximus taliter respondendum, quod olim nobis residenti- 
bus in civitate Panormi nonnulli Fratres dicti ordinis Sancti 
Francisci (quorum aliquos scivimus non esse de provincia Tus- 
cie prelibata) ad nostram presenciam accesserunt; ac convocatis 
ibidem ad nos venerabili in Christo patre archiepiscopo Montis 
Regalis et vicario venerabilis in Christo patris Panormitani 
archiepiscopi et quibusdam prelatis aliis necnon personis religi- 
osis in theologica facultate peritis ac juris doctoribus utriusque, 
factaque coram nobis per eos examinacione solenni de Fratribus 
antedictis, utrum essent vere Catholici et fideles discipuli Jhesu 
Christi, ad nostram conscienciam serenandam Fratres ipsi per 
predictos prelatos et personas alias sunt inventi veraces Sancti 
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Evangelii servatores. Ipsique eisdem prelatis et personis aliis 
atque nobis cum declaracione papali Beati Francisci regulam os- 
tenderunt. Hos enim Fratres invenimus consentientes et adhe- 
rentes eis, qui pro Evangelica veritate et puritate eorum recte 
existunt prefate Beati Francisci regule zelatores et a clemencia 
summi pontificis memorie recolende (prout continebatur in 
suis sanctitatis apicibus bulla papali plumbea roboratis) in pro- 
teccione apostolica et Sancte Romane Matris Ecclesie sunt recepti. 

Ne a tam sancto proposito et prosecucione tanti boni tam- 
que proficui aliorum molestiis et perturbacionibus retrahantur, 
quod aperta luce noscentes ac volentes et cupientes in hoc ex- 
emplum apostolice beatitudinis imitari, ut nobis divine vocis 
oraculo proferatur “‘hospes fui et recepisti me”’ et ‘““quod uni ex 
minoribus hiis fecisti, michi fecisti;”’ ac videntes apertius, 
quod a pauperibus ipsis per viam perfeccionis inceditur super 
terram, ut tam secundum propositum ac universaliter commen- 
datum non revocaretur in irritum, quin potius continuacionis 
suscipiat incrementum, ob honorem et reverenciam Summi 
Regis (a quo nobis pii operis desiderium inspiratur in dicta 
Sicilie insula) sub proteccione nostra recepimus Fratres ipsos, 
quod nimirum repellere eosque non protegere nec fovere impi- 
um extimavimus et nephandum ac Christum eicere et doctrine 
Evangelice adversari. Quod per nos actum est utique ad laudem 
Dei et dicte Sancte Matris Ecclesie, ob cuius reverenciam et hon- 
orem Christi pauperibus et oppressis proteccionis opem impen- 
dere et pietatis sinum disposuimus et disponimus aperire erga 
predictos Fratres in hoc hospitalitatis officium exercendo. 

Unde, reverende frater, si divine pietatis intuitu? pauperes 
Catholicos—non errantes in invio sed in via veritatis et rectitu- 
dinis incedentes, nec declinantes a Beati Francisci regula sed 
eam per austeritatem vite et stricciorem abstinenciam laudabi- 
liter observantes, non seminantes scandala sed populum predi- 
cacionibus, que edificant ad salutem, et declaracione Evangelice 
veritatis ac honeste et sancte conversacionis instruentes exemp- 
lis—in terra nostra recepimus tamquam a vexacionibus et perse- 
cucionibus indebitis fugientes, non Deum et Sacrosanctam 
Romanam Ecclesiam Matrem nostram offendimus, non religio- 
ni Beati Francisci detrahimus, non viris Catholicis displicemus, 
non aliquid agimus, unde nobis redargucionis nota racionabili- 
ter impingatur, cum nemo debeat de bonis caritatis operibus la- 
xidari, ex quibus operatores ipsi divine retribucionis munera 
sine dubio conseruntur. 

Et quid plura, cum facta preferenda sint dictis et certa pre- 


' Matt. 25.35 and 25.40. 
? Ms: intuytu. 
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judicent <posivitis>,> nec verborum foliis sed operum fructibus 
cuiuslibet hominis qualitas et condicio patefiat, et nos et quili- 
bet Christianus (apud quos est pauperum Fratrum conversacio 
predictorum) manifeste conspicimus et videmus eorum predica- 
ciones et opera nil aliud sapere nilque aliud edocere, nisi quod 
cedat ad laudem et gloriam Jhesu Christi, robur et augmentum 
Catholice fidei, exaltacionem Sacrosancte Romane Matris Eccle- 
sie ac commendacionem et decus Beati Francisci regule supra- 
dicte. 

Vestra namque circumspeccio,’ si placet, diligenter atten- 
dat, quod, si in vita, moribus et eloquiis pauperum eorumdem 
quicquam prophanum vel viciosum ac premisse declaracioni 
apostolice auctoritatis contrarium, quod explorare et scire, cum 
omni studio, semper curavimus et curamus aliqua possemus 
agnoscere conjactura, nequaquam in terra nostra Fratres ipsos 
moram trahere pateremus; nec id denique sub silencio preteri- 
mus, sed salva pace vestra veraciter profitemur, quod num- 
quam (sicut in dictarum litterarum serie est adjectum) nos 
recolimus accione vel opere contra vestrum consilium aliquid 
admisisse, quo indignacio domini pape et Sedis Apostolice 
adversus nos excandescere merito et ex causa racionabili debuis- 
set, cum eis tamquam obediencie filius in omnibus, que ad 
favorem et obsequium dicte universalis Ecclesie nobis injuncta 
fuerunt, parere semper studuerimus efficaciter et cum omni 
reverencia obedire. Postremo, ut premissa omnia Celsitudini 
Vestre liquido clareant, formam peticionis quam nobis dicti 
pauperes porrexerunt vobis mittimus presentibus interclusam, 
ad cuius seriem, si vestre consideracionis intuitum® placebit, 
dirigere vester perspicax intellectus poterit satis evidenter 
advertere, si secundum Sacri doctrinam Evangelii a Christi 
fidelibus qui sectantur eandem sint hii pauperes repellendi. 

Datum Messane sub sigillo nostro secreto III Junii, XII indic- 
cionis. 


Boston University CLIFFORD R. BACKMAN 
Boston, Massachusetts 


3 conj. reading. 

4 Ms: cirspeccio. 
° Ms: intuytum. 
8 Ms: indicionis. 
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THE MORAL PSYCHOLOGY OF DUNS SCOTUS 
SOME PRELIMINARY QUESTIONS 


A full-scale account of Scotus’s moral psychology must 
probably wait upon the completion of the critical edition of his 
writings as well as on further detailed studies of his thought.’ 
But it is possible, I think, to provide a rough sketch of the ter- 
rain in order to identify and to relate some of the various ele- 
ments that enter into Scotus’s theory. While I leave many issues 
unresolved, I do not at all mean to imply that the problems are 
insurmountable. It may in the end turn out that the appearance 
of complexity hides a relatively simple—or most subtle—answer. 

There are four questions whose answers I think would pro- 
vide the basis for understanding the structure of Scotus’s moral 
psychology. They are variations on a common theme. What does 
Scotus think the relation is between: 


(1) the non-normative and the normative? 

(2) the normative and the moral? 

(3) the moral and the obligatory? 

(4) full awareness of what one ought to do and action? 


The first and last of these can be dealt with rather straight- 
forwardly; and I try to do so in Section 1. The answer to the sec- 
ond question requires some account of Scotus’s doctrine of dual 
basic inclinations in the will, which is sketched in Section 2. 
The remaining sections deal in one way or another with Ques- 


1 Special mention must be made of the useful collection of texts and inter- 
esting commentary by Allan Wolter, O.F.M. Almost all the references I make to 
Scotus can be found in his Duns Scotus on the Will and Morality (Washington, 
D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1986): hereafter [“‘W’’ followed by 
page]. (I have sometimes adjusted the translation.) Since the Latin text, along 
with suitable references to the critical and/or older editions is provided there, 
I have not duplicated those references here. References to the Quodlibeta, follow 
the divisions used in Felix Alluntis and Allan Wolter, eds., God and Creatures: 
The Quodlibetal Questions (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1975). 
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tion Three: in particular, Scotus’s appeal to the will of God (Sec- 
tion 4), his account of certain exemptions in Scripture (Section 
5), and his use of natural law (Section 6). In Sections 7 and 8, 
using Frederick Copleston as a foil, I try to show why the prob- 
lems of interpretation are real and interrelated. Section 9 offers 
a modified version of a suggestion made by Allan Wolter. Sec- 
tion 10 briefly lists my guesses at the four answers along with a 
reminder of the topics raised but not fully resolved. 


With respect to the last of the four proposed questions, 
there is general agreement among medieval writers that a ra- 
tional agent has free will. They cannot accept unqualifiedly, 
therefore, the Socratic maxims that “to know the good is to do 
the good”’ or that “virtue is knowledge.” There are thinkers, 
however—Scotus singles out Thomas Aquinas and Henry of 
Ghent”—who believe that the ability of rational agents to 
choose among certain goods presupposes a necessary inclina- 
tion to act with respect to an ultimate good: roughly, “happi- 
ness” or we might say now “human flourishing.” Scotus, on the 
contrary, maintains that the root of the freedom of the will of a 
rational agent lies in its being able to “not-act’”’ even when 
presented with an unqualifiedly good object.* The sharp con- 
trast he draws between the will as voluntary and the intellect as 
a merely “‘natural” agency is not without its affect on his moral 
theory, but that is best discusses in connection with the status 
of the moral for Scotus (i.e., Question Two). 

The first of the questions listed in the introduction can also 
be answered somewhat briefly, at least if it is construed as con- 
strued as broaching only the minimal or broadest notion of the 
normative. Scotus’s general position can be fairly described, I 
think, as essentialist and teleological. It follows that certain 
goals (or needs) are part of the natural structure of things, and 


2 Ordinatio IV, suppl. d.49, q.9-10, a.2 [W 186 ff.] What lies behind Scotus’s 
disagreement with these authors may be less a moral or even psychological 
intuition than a difference in the analysis of self-motion: see Roy Effler, John 
Duns Scotus and the Principle “Omne quod movetur ab alio movetur"’ (St. Bona- 
venture: Franciscan Institute, 1962). 8 

3 Ordinatio IV, suppl. d.49, qq.9-10, a.2 [W: 192-93]; Ordinatio III, d.17 [W 
182-83]. 
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that certain actions (or courses of action) are objectively suitable 
or fitting for the achievement of those ends. For Scotus, of 
course, the existence of things (with their natures) depends 
upon God’s free choice to create such a world. But no appeal to 
God’s will—or to any other will—is needed in order to determine 
either the natural structure of things or what actions would suit 
the effort of various agents to realize their potential. 

Just what analysis Scotus thinks justifies the transition from 
the fact that agents have certain needs and goals to something 
on the order of a precept for action (e.g., ““Such and such is to 
be done’”’) may be open to debate and/or stand in need of some 
reconstruction.’ But if one abstracts from the question of what 
is morally to be done, I see no reason to think that Scotus felt 
there was any great problem about the legitimacy of the transi- 
tion. While suitabilities are relative to some need or telos, they 
are not therefore subjective or “‘non-factual.” 


2 


“Seeking happiness’”’ is, Scotus thinks, the proper label for 
the tendency to realize the potential of an intellectual nature, and 
therefore rational agents are necessarily so inclined.’ While this 
is not, for Scotus, an inclination necessarily to act,® it does mean 
that happiness has a positive value and misery a negative one as 
objects suitable for a rational agent to seek.’ The indication that 
something more is at stake in the transition from the normative 
to the moral arises in the context of Scotus’s claim that there is a 
second, basic inclination in the will which is independent of and 


4 It is a serious mistake to assume from the fact that the schoolmen made 
use of a common vocabulary of technical terms that meant the same things by 
them. Two terms in the present context where I think it especially dangerous to 
assume we know what Scotus must mean are “practical reason” and “‘natural 
law.”’ See notes 28 and 33. 

5 Ordinatio IV, suppl. d.49, qq.9-10 [W 184-85; 192-93]. In this text, Scotus 
describes happiness as the realization of the agent’s natural capacities and treats 
it as an ultimate goal. The inclination is sometimes called by Scotus “‘natural 
will’’: see ibid., [W 182-83] and Ordinatio III, d.17. 

6 «(S]Jed tantum importat inclinationem potentiae ad tendendum in propri- 


am perfectionem suam, non ad agendum ut sic... . Sed est alia tendentia in po- 
tentia eadem ut libere, et active tendat eliciendo actum....’’ Ordinatio III, d.17 
[W 182-83]. 


7 The will cannot will misery or nil happiness—although it can ‘‘not act”’: 
Ordinatio IV, suppl. d.49, q.9-10, a.2 [W 192-95]. 
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transcends its “natural” and equally basic tendency to seek hap- 
piness (i.e., to realize the potential of its intellectual nature).® 
This is an inclination to seek the good in itself of other things.’ 
Scotus, following Anselm, calls the former affectio commodi (or 
sometimes affectio beatitudinis) and the latter affectio justitiae.’° 
A fully moral agent, of course, must have both affectiones. 


8 “According to Anselm, two affections may be assigned to the will, namely 
the affectio justitiae and the affectio commodi. He treats of these extensively in 
The Fall of the Devil, ch. 14, and The Harmony of God’s Foreknowledge, Grace and 
Predestination, ch. 19. The affectio justitiae is nobler than the affectio commodi, 
understanding by ‘justice’ not only acquired or infused justice, but also innate 
justice which is the will’s congenital liberty by reason of which it is able to will 
some good not oriented to itself [ad se]. In accord with the affectio commodi, 
however, nothing can be willed save with reference to [the willer] [ad se]. And 
this could be had where only an intellectual appetite with no liberty followed 
upon intellectual cognition, as sense follows sense cognition. The only point I 
wish to take from this is the following: To love something in itself [in se] is a 
freer and more communicative act than is desiring that object as ordered to one- 
self [sibi]. Such an act belongs [conveniens] more to the will as the seat of the 
affectio justitiae (i.e., innate); the other act pertains to the will inasmuch as it has 
an affectio commodi.” “In voluntate secundum Anselmum, assignatur duae affec- 
tiones, scilicet affectio justitiae et affectio commodi, de quibus tractat De casu 
diaboli, capitulo decimo quarto et De concordia, undevigesimo, diffuse. Nobilior 
est affectio justitiae quam commodi, non solum intelligendo de acquisita et 
infusa, sed de innata, quae est ingenita libertas secundum quam potest velle 
aliquod bonum non ordinatum ad se. Secundum autem affectionem commodi 
nihil potest velle nisi in ordine ad se, et hanc haberet si praecise esset appetitus 
intellectivus sine libertate sequens cognitionem intellectivam, sicut appetitus 
sensitivus sequitur cognitionem sensitiam. Ex hoc volo habere tantum quod, 
cum amare aliquid in se sit actus liberior et magis communicativus quam desi- 
derare illud sibi et conveniens magis voluntati inquantum habet affectionem 
justitiae saltem innatae. Alius autem conveniat voluntate inquantum habet 
affectionem commodi.”’ Ordinatio III, suppl. d.26 [W 178]. See also Ordinatio III, 
d.7 [W 182-83]; and Reportata Parisiensis II, d.6, q.2, n.9 [W-V XXI, 621a-622a]. 

° Ordinatio IV, suppl. d.49, qq.9-10 [W 184 ff.]. The contrast of bonum sibi 
and bonum in se is, so far as a I know, not a traditional one. 

10 See note 8, above. For a book length study of the will in Anselm, see G. 
Stanley Kane, Anselm’s Doctrine of Freedom and the Will (New York & Toronto: 
The Edwin Mellen Press, 1981). The importance of the Anselmian doctrine to 
Scotus is reflected in the number and extent of his references to it: Wolter, 
“Native Freedom of the Will as a Key to the Ethics of Scotus,’ Deus et Homo ad 
Mentem I. Duns Scoti (Societas Internationalis Scotistica, 1972) p. 360, note 1. 
“Justitia’’ is Anselm's term which he defines as ‘‘rectitude of will served for its 
own sake”’ (De veritate c. 12) Scotus quotes it in Ordinatio IV, d.46, q.1, n.1 [W 
240-41]. Both Anselm and Scotus must have had something of this notion of 
justice in mind when dealing with affectio justitiae. For Scotus, at least, jastitia 
is not the manner in which a moral agent seeks the commodus but constitutes a 
different (although not necessarily contradictory) goal. 
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Scotus describes affectio commodi precisely in terms of seek- 
ing bonum sibi—i.e., what is good as suiting the nature of the 
agent.'! What affectio justitiae contributes is the ability to tran- 
scend that agent-relative good by seeking the bonwm in se of 
things.”’ It is just this duality that makes morally good or evil 
action possible. And it follows, I think, that Scotus cannot accept 
a theory such as Aristotle’s, where the moral is analyzed in 
terms of self-perfection or self-realization: i.e., in terms of the 
rational agent’s inclination to realize the perfection of its na- 
ture.** 

The picture is complicated, however, because the context in 
which Scotus contrasts seeking bonum in se with seeking bonum 
sibi has to do with what suits an intellectual nature. For Scotus, 
the will alone is a “rational’’ power: i.e., one that can determine 
itself to opposite actions, other things being equal.'* The intel- 
lect, even as it functions in rational agents, is a “‘natural’’ agen- 
cy.’° It is possible, therefore, to think of a sub-rational (and 
thus amoral) agent with an intellect but with a brutish conative 
structure—an “Android” as I shall call it."® The Android would 


1 Ordinatio III, suppl. d.26 [W 178]. quoted in note 8, above. Note that 
desiring something else bonum sibi connotes relativity (i.e., to the desirer). But 
one can also speak of the bonum sibi of something in a way that is not relative: 
it means the essential goodness of something, its goodness as ‘“‘form’”’ rather 
than as the goal of something else. The point is made by Wolter who emphasiz- 
es Scotus’s analysis of ‘‘good’’ in terms of perfectibility rather than desireability. 
See Allan Wolter, The Transcendentals and Their Function in the Metaphysics of 
Duns Scotus (St. Bonaventure, N.Y.: Franciscan Institute, 1946) 120-21. 

22 See my ‘“‘Transcending the Natural: Duns Scotus on the Dual Affections 
of Will” (forthcoming). 

13 See my criticisms of Copleston in Sections VI and VII, below. 

4 Quaestiones in Metaphysicam IX, q.15 [W 144-73]. 

1S Scotus works at sorting out the role of the intellect in Reportata II, d.25, 
q. unica (C. Bali¢, ‘‘Une question inedite de Jean Duns Scot sur la volonte,’’ Re- 
cherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale (1931) 191-208. This is sometimes 
called the ‘“‘Additiones secundae.’’) William Alnwick also reported on Scotus’s 
position in the so-called “‘Additiones magnae”’: Balic, Le Commentaires de Jean 
Duns Scot sur les quatre livres de Sentences (Louvain: Bureaux de la Revue, 1927) 
264-301. Bali¢ later questioned the accuracy of the latter: see Antonianwm (1953) 
28: 287 Tey 2. 

16 Ordinatio III, d.26 [W 178]; Reportata Parisiensis II, d.6, q.2, n.9 [W-V XXI, 
621a-622a]. Scotus is following the lead of Anselm's thought-experiment (De 
casu diaboli, chs. 12 ff.) where he imagines God is making an angel ‘‘step by step 
rather than all at once.’’ The label I really need, therefore, is for something 
standing to angels in the way an android stands to humans. I resort to the capi- 
talized ‘‘Android’”’ in order to emphasize that, for Scotus, it is a fictional kind of 
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have affectio commodi as its single, basic, appetitive inclination. 
In exercising its intellect in the practical sphere, therefore, the 
Android would (non-freely) pursue its perceived grasp of what 
is bonus sibi: i.e., what would realize the potential of its intellec- 
tual nature.'” 

The radical contrast Scotus draws between the voluntary 
and the natural creates a paradox of sorts when talking about 
the will.!® The will, for Scotus, is an intellectual appetite of a 
certain sort: i.e., having dual, basic inclinations. As such, it is a 
free appetite, and so one can say that it is the “nature” of the 
will to be free. But precisely as free, the will is not determined 
in its action by its nature.!? In some sense, then, in virtue of 
being the kind of thing it is, the will is capable, not of a special 
kind of natural action but, of action that is beyond the sphere of 
natural action. 


thing rather than an incomplete stage of a natural thing (an angel). This intelli- 
gent but amoral agent should not be called rational: “‘rational”’ is the differentia 
of humans and humans are fully moral agents. For Scotus, however, affectio 
commodi requires an agent with an intellect; although the actions of this intelli- 
gent but sub-rational agent are not free: Ordinatio II, d.39 [W 202-203]. Note that 
since, in a fully rational agent, acts in accord with affectio commodi are free, we 
can have no experience from our own case of what the action of such an agent 
would be like: Ordinatio IV, suppl. d.49, qq.9-10, a.2 [W 191]; Quodlibeta 16. 43. 

17 “For if one were to think, according to that fictitious situation Anselm 
postulated in The Fall of the Devil, that there was an angel with an affectio com- 
modi but without an affectio justitae (i.e., one that had a purely intellectual appe- 
tite as such and not one that was free), such an angel would be unable not will 
what is beneficial, and unable not to covet such above all. But this would not be 
imputed to it as sin because the appetite would be related to intellect as the 
visual appetite is related to sight, necessarily following what is shown to it by 
that cognitive power, and being inclined to seek the very best revealed by such 
a power, for it would have nothing to restrain it.’’ ‘Si enim intelligeretur—se- 
cundum illam fictionem Anselmi De casu diaboli—quod esset angelus habens af- 
fectionem commodi et non justitiae (hoc est, habens appetitum intellectivum 
mere ut appetitum et non ut liberum), talis angelus non posset non velle com- 
moda, nec etiam non-summe velle talia; nec imputaretur sibi ad peccatum, quia 
appetitus se haberet ad suam cognitivam sicut modo appetitus visivus ad visum, 
in necessario consequendo ostensionem illius cognitivae et inclinationem ad 
optimum ostensum a tali potentia, quia non haberet unde se refraenaret.’’ Ordi- 
natio II, d.6, q.2, n.8 [W 468-69]. 

8 In the strict sense of the term, ‘‘natural” is opposed to ‘‘voluntary”’: 
Quodlibeta 16. 39, 43; Ordinatio III, d.17 [W 182-83]. The distinction is an impor- 
tant one: see n. 65, below. ® 

19 Ordinatio IV, suppl. d.49, qq.9-10 [W 190-93]. See also Ordinatio II, a.39 
[W 202-203]; III, d.17 [W 180-83]; Quodlibeta 16. 43. 
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It is the incommensurateness he finds between the volun- 
tary and the natural, I think, that makes Scotus basically op- 
posed to defining the moral sphere of action in terms of what is 
“natural” or “‘suited’’ to an agent’s nature. For him, any attempt 
to specify the content of morality in terms of the “nature’”’ of 
the moral agent cannot but make the moral good a form of 
bonum sibi. Since the proper locus of talk about suitability is the 
realization of natural potential, it is applicable to rational agents 
only at the generic level of intellectual appetite.2° In a free 
agent, Scotus insists, all elicited acts of the will, even those in 
accord with affectio commodi alone, are free.”! But it is still the 
case that the bonum sibi which is the object of affectio commodi 
in a free appetite is the good relative to the will’s generic nature 
as an intellectual appetite. 

As I read him, then, Scotus must consider talk about realiz- 
ing the potential of a rational nature as seriously misleading. To 
know how a rational nature operates is to know that it does not 
act ‘according to its nature.”®? When Scotus describes moral 
action as action in accord with right reason, it is true that right 
reason takes account of the natures of things, for both bonum 
sibi and bonum in se are (in some significant sense) tied up with 
what in fact things are. But to seek bonum in se is not to seek 
something that “‘realizes the potential of a rational nature.” It is 
somehow to transcend “the natural’”’ and thus to have a mode 
of operation that sets the rational agent apart from all other 
agencies. 


20 “T say that will can be understood either properly or under its general 
aspect: i.e., as appetite.... But what about natural and free will? Are they two 
powers? I say that a natural appetite in anything is just a general name for a 
thing’s natural inclination to its proper perfection.” “‘Dico quod voluntas potest 
accipi sub propria ratione vel sub generali ratione et notitia, scilicet pro appeti- 
tu.... Sed quid de voluntate naturali et libera? Suntne duae potentiae? Dico 
quod appetitus naturalis in qualibet re generali nomine acciptur pro inclinati- 
one naturali rei ad suam propriam perfectionem. ...’’ Ordinatio III, d.17 [W 180- 
81]. “‘[D]Jico.... quod affectiones commodi et justi non sunt sicut a voluntate 
libera, quasi superaddita; sed affectio justi est quasi ultima differentia....”’ 
Reportata Parisiensis II, d.6, q.2, n.9 (Wadding-Vives, 22: 621a). 

21 See note 19, above. 

22 T realize this is a dangerous way to speak: see note 24, below. But I think 
one must emphasize: (a) the contrast between the Android, as an intelligent 
nature, with the human being, as a rational nature; and (b) the contrast between 
seeking bonum sibi—whatever the ‘“‘bonus’’ and whateer the “‘sibi’’—and seeking 
bonum in se. Note also that right reason is not simply practical intelligence but 
its exercise according to a good will. 
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“Action in accord with right reason,” therefore, picks out 
what is reasonable or rational and may even connote the free 
character of rational action. But it is not something suited to the 
nature of the agent.?* Being moral cannot be analyzed in terms 
of an agent’s nature because being free is precisely not being 
“in” a nature.”* 


3 


According to the current consensus of commentary, the 
answer to the third of our original four questions is that Scotus 
thinks something about moral obligation derives from the 
divine will, but without its altering the (intellectually based) 
content of morality.”® Given the history of ill-motivated attacks 
on Scotus’s theory, one cannot but be sympathetic with the gen- 
eral thrust of this line of interpretation. Still, I think some 
adjustments are needed to both of its parts. 

For Scotus, I think, prior to or independently of any refer- 
ence to will, the (divine or created) intellect provides not the 
“content” of morality but only certain data essential for con- 
structing the moral fact. Of course, any moral theory must 
introduce some reference to appetite (under the heading of 
desire, inclination, interest or will). But because Scotus has 


25 When the question is moral action, the ‘‘nature” that is primarily rele- 
vant is that of the moral agent. When Aquinas asks whether it is necessary to 
identify a special sphere of natural law (Summa Theologiae I-II, Q.91, a.2, ad 1), 
it is not the fact that things have natures that is decisive; for that is covered by 
eternal law. Natural law picks out the unique feature of rational agents as shar- 
ing in the intelligent direction of things to ends: i.e., as law-givers, so to speak, 
rather than law-abiders. In this respect, at least, Aquinas and Scotus share the 
same intuition. 

24 Bernard Williams, in Morality and the Limits of Philosophy (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1985) takes the decisive objection to an Aristotelian 
moral theory to be the modern realization that no prior constraints can be set 
on what it is to be human. (One thinks of the existentialist maxim that ‘‘exist- 
ence precedes essence.’’) Transcending the natural for Scotus is not open-ended 
precisely because of his appeal to the bonum in se (and to the love of God). 

25 “The content of morality’’ is Copleston's phrase: A History of Philosophy 
(Westminster, MD: Newman Press, 1950) 2: 547 (quoted at note 54, below), but 
the general idea can be found in the accounts of E. Bettoni, Duns Scotus: The 
Basic Principles of His Philosophy (Washington, D.C.: Catholic Universfty of 
America Press, 1961), E. Gilson, Jean Duns Scot: introduction a ses positions fonda- 
mentales (Paris: J. Vrin, 1952), and Wolter. 
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rejected the adequacy of an account of the moral fact in terms 
of “realizing the potential” of the agent, the character of the 
will plays a special role in his theory. 

That is to say, for Scotus, the will, precisely as able to tran- 
scend its “natural” inclination for bonum sibi, is constitutive of 
and not merely reactive to the moral fact. This does not under- 
cut the claim of recent commentators that the contribution of 
the intellect is essential to morality for Scotus, but it means that 
the role of the intellect is not so easily described. In short, there 
is much still to be said about the exact character of Scotus’s vol- 
untarism; my point is that the theory of dual basic inclinations 
in the will is a crucial part of it. 

The idea that God’s will is (somehow) the source of moral 
obligation is even more difficult to deal with; and I shall spend 
the rest of the paper in the effort. Since my hypothesis is mildly 
revisionist, I shall state it here in oversimple form. It is, I think, 
uniquely important to Scotus’s ethical theory to understand the 
essential reference he makes to God; but I think it is misleading 
to explain that in terms of God’s being the source of moral obli- 
gation. 

There is already a hint in Scotus’s account of the dual affec- 
tiones that moral action points beyond itself to a higher sphere. 
Of the good angels, he says: 


[They] did not use the will insofar as it is a mere intellectual 
appetite, by willing happiness in the way such an appetite 
would; but they made use of the will’s more perfect aspect 
(which is liberty), by acting in a way befitting a free agent act- 
ing freely. But this was [to act] according to a rule determined 
by a superior will... .”° 


26 «'TJamen boni eliciendo actum non utebanur voluntate in quantum sci- 
licet est appetitus intellectivus tantum, agendo scilicet tali modo quo appeterent 
appetitu intellectivo agere—sed utebantur voluntate secundum eius perfectam 
rationem (quae est libertas), agendo secundum voluntatem eo modo quo con- 
gruit agere libere in quantum liberum agit: hoc autem erat secundum regulam 
superioris voluntatis determinantis. . . .’’ Ordinatio II, d.6, q.2 [W 474-75]. “From 
the fact that it could moderate this [affectionem commodi], it is bound to do so 
according to the rule of justice it has received from a higher will.”’ “‘[E]t ex quo 
potest moderari, tenetur moderari secundum regulam justitiae, quae acciptur ex 
voluntate superiore.”’ Ibid., [W 470-71]. ‘“‘[QJuia habet aliam regulam in agendo 
quam illa haberet si ex se sola ageret; tenetur enim seu voluntatem superiorem 
ex quo moderando illam inclinationem naturalem....’”’ Ibid., [W 472-75]. In 
some of these Anselmian contexts, Scotus speaks of two ‘‘wills’’ rather than two 
“affectiones.’’ The ‘“‘higher will” in these quotes, therefore, could be the “will for 
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And in another text, he makes the same point, I think more fully: 


because the will has both affectio commodi and affectio justitiae, 
it “has the power to moderate [its inclination for happiness] ac- 
cording to the dictate of a higher rule.’’?’ 


Finally, talk of a “higher rule” brings to mind Scotus’s more 
explicit appeals to the divine will; for example: 


The will of God is the first rule of all that is do-able and of all 
action, and the action of the divine will, which the first rule is 
from, is the first rectitude.”® 


The assumption that remarks such as these expresses a 
theory in which moral goodness derives exclusively (and arbi- 
trarily) from the will of God was natural enough for C. S. Harris 
because he thought he had already found that doctrine more or 
less explicitly stated in other texts.”? When it was discovered 
that those texts were not genuine, however, the exact character 
of Scotus’s position was open to re-interpretation and recon- 
struction.” 

The factors that seem to me to have created the problem for 
interpreters are three: the special autonomy of the divine will 
(and its proper object); the revealed commands of God in the 


justice.” In any event, the affectio commodi is moderated proximately by the 
affectio justitae according to a higher rule. And even here, one might want to 
distinguish the divine will, as a thing, so to speak, and as what God wants; and 
one might then distinguish either from the rule or principle that God is to be 
loved above all things. 

27 “Vjoluntas habet potestatem moderandi secundam dictamen regulae 
superioris.”’ Reportata Parisiensis II, d.6, q.2, n.9. 

28 “Voluntas divina, quae est prima regula omnium agibilium et omnium 
actionum, et actio divinae voluntatis, ex quo est prima regula, est prima rectitu- 
do.”’ Reportata Parisiensis IV, d.46, q.4, n.8 (Wadding-Vives 24: 584b). One might 
gloss this strong statement so that it says only that the whole of creation is or- 
dered by a free act of God to the good of the divine essence (and that the end 
which is last in the order of execution is first in the order of intention). It makes 
a difference, however, that Scotus appeals to the divine will (and/or the precept 
that God is to be loved) as a principle of practical reasoning. See notes 52, 60 and 
U5, 

29 Wolter [W 28-29] makes the legitimate complaint that Harris’s mistake 
is repeated as late as 1965 by Anthony Quinton. One may fail to appreciate from 
Wolter’s perhaps diplomatic report the bitter polemics of the battle within the 
ranks of neo-scholastics before and after Harris. In fact, against that background, 
Harris seems rather moderate in pressing an honest mistake. . 

%° Scotus has no ex professo treatment of the source of moral obligation. 
The data that commentators must use appears in a variety of contexts. 


\ 
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form of the decalogue, along with some notorious dispensa- 
tions; and the character of practical reason as it is expressed in 
natural law, strictly and broadly construed. The challenge, I 
think, is to keep these three contexts distinct. 


4 


There is no denying that Scotus puts a special emphasis on 
the freedom of the divine will. Here commentators have correct- 
ly pointed out that God’s will, for Scotus, cannot be arbitrary. 
God is infinitely powerful but also infinitely wise and infinitely 
good. God’s willing, therefore, is rationabilissime et ordinatissi- 
me.*! What may confuse the issue is that God’s will, for Scotus, 
also enjoys a unique autonomy. 

In a text dealing with the role of intellect and will in divine 
action,” Scotus says that, prior to the act of the divine will, the 
divine intellect sets out what is do-able but does not ‘‘dictate”’ 
anything. The intellect, we may say, gives a straightforward 
report of what is possible—quite a bit, of course, in the case of 
an omnipotent agent—and the divine will then makes the deter- 
mination: “‘Let there be such and such!”’ It is only subsequent to 


51 Bettoni, 161 (and the citations there); and Wolter [W 18 ff.]. 

32 ““An objection: the divine intellect first apprehends the do-able and then 
the will wills that. And the will is not able to disagree with what the intellect has 
apprehended. But the intellect apprehends determinately this do-able, so that it 
does not do so indifferently to this or that; for otherwise it would err. Therefore, 
the will determinately wants this do-able, in such a way that it cannot will the 
opposite if it wills rightly. To [this objection] I say that the intellect apprehends 
the do-able before the will wills it, but it does not apprehend it determinately— 
as if ‘to apprehend’ meant ‘to dictate.’ Indeed, [the do-able] is offered to the 
divine intellect as neutral, by which it is determined through its volition that 
this is to be done—as was said in the matter of future contingents at Book I, 
d.39, a.1.’’ ‘‘[Contra ista:] Item, intellectus divinus primo apprehendit agibile, 
quam voluntas illud velit, et voluntas non potest ab intellectu apprehendente 
discordare; intellectus autem determinate apprehendit hoc agibile, ita quod non 
indifferenter hoc et illud, quia tunc errasset; ergo voluntas determinate vult hoc 
agibile, ita quod non potest velle oppositum, si recte velit. ... Ad secundum dico 
quod intellectus apprehendit agibile, antequam voluntas illund velit, sed non 
apprehendit determinate hoc esse agendum, quod ‘apprehendere’ dicitur 
‘dictare’; immo, ut neutrum, offert voluntate divinae, qua determinate per voli- 
tionem suam istud esse agendum, intellectus consequenter apprehendit tam- 
quam verum istud agendum, sicut dictum est in materia de futuris contingenti- 
bus, libro primo, dist. [39]. a. [1]. Ordinatio”’ IV, d.46, q.1, n.9 [W 248-51]. 
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that, Scotus says, that the divine intellect can report that such 
and such is “‘to be done.” 

Notice that the latter alone has to do with what we might 
call the divine practical intellect.** The prior contemplation of 
what is possible—including possible divine actions and possible 
human actions—is strictly speaking “theoretical”: that is, it con- 
cerns what actions are possible, not what actions are “‘to be 
done.” Even when the divine intellect sees that all things have an 
essential goodness or that certain actions are suited to achieving 
the potential of certain agents, it is still only reporting data that 
would be relevant to moral judgments; it is not as such making 
even potential practical judgments or moral assessments. 

As it happens, Scotus holds that the divine intellect does 
“dictate’”’ one thing prior to any act of will: (roughly) God is to 
be loved.** In God’s case, however, nothing else has to be done 
by God as a means to fulfill that dictate. It is only after the 
divine will has not just freely but gratuitously willed that some- 
thing else exist that there is any fact of the matter that could 
give the divine (practical) intellect a purchase for determining 
what is to be done.*° 

There is, I think, an analogue in the strictly instrumental 
rationality of finite rational agents for this sort of dependence 
of the practical intellect upon a prior act of will. It is only after 
having settled on something do-able—to build a house, write a 
novel, run for office—that the intellect of the agent may “lay 
down,”’ as it were, what is to be done (what is suitable to that 
goal): “Plans are to be drawn up, materials ordered, etc.”’ Even 
then, of course, nothing gets done until the will issues the 


33 The allusion to the “‘divine practical intellect’ is mine. I also adopt “‘to 
be done”’ in order to flag principles or precepts of practical reason. There is no 
canonical treatment of practical reason (or of natural law), and I think further 
work needs to be done to analyze Scotus’s own position. Practical reason may 
mean simply reasoning about practical matters: e.g., the addition of ‘“‘ought- 
premises”’ (to satisfy Hume) does not change the character of reasoning in a 
deductive syllogism. On the other hand, practical reasoning may be taken to 
involve principles of inference (and not just premisses) that are different in kind 
from those employed in speculative reasoning. I think of practical reason in the 
latter sense; but I wish (for present purposes) to leave the question open 
whether Scotus does or does not.’ 

34 Ordinatio IV, d.46, q.1, n.1 [W 240-41] and n.9 [W 248-49]. Strictly put, 
the per se nota proposition is ‘‘God is not to be hated”: Ordinatio III, suppl.4d. 37 
[W 282-83]. 

55 See Wolter’s discussion (W 1 ff.) and the texts cited there. 
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requisite commands; but the important issue of dependence 
concerns the prior act of will.*® 

Of course, as we have seen, the creaturely will exists in a 
world in which certain normative facts already obtain. If the 
reports of a finite rational agent’s intellect do not strictly “‘dic- 
tate” to its will, they clearly resonate in a will that has certain 
basic inclinations. Moreover, Scotus insists that the will’s subse- 
quent action is morally right only if it is in accord with right 
reason.*’ But while that is crucial for exorcising the ghost of 
Harris, it is really not decisive in establishing Scotus’s position 
on the priority of intellect or will in the phenomenon of morali- 
ty. Right reason depends upon a well-functioning intellect, but it 
also must take account of the character of the agent (as free) and 
the circumstances of the moral action which include its ultimate 
end: the “higher rule” and first principle of all action.*® 

To return to the divine will, however, it seems clear that 
what Scotus wants to emphasize is the independence of the 
divine will from “claims” upon it by any finite reality. This may 
create the illusion that the divine intellect is being demoted 
because of its role as the “reporter’’ of the alleged claims. But 
the issue is whether, in willing to do anything other than love 
its own infinite goodness, the divine will is constrained by any- 
thing outside itself. What makes Scotus’s position at least look 
extreme is his insistence that, even after the creation of finite 
things, it is still only (so to speak) internal considerations of con- 
sistency, stability and generosity that constrain the divine will.*? 


36 Moral action is free and so presupposes an act of will. But the descrip- 
tion of moral action makes reference to will in another way: i.e., relating to 
what the agent wants or should want. For a precise understanding of Scotus’s 
voluntarism, we need to know just how the creature’s will and the divine will 
go into making the moral situation or the moral fact. 

37 Ordinatio I, d.17, n.62 [W 206-207]; Quodlibet q.18 [W 210-11]; Ordinatio 
II, d.7, n.28 [W 220-21]. Notice that the normative facts that obviously obtain do 
not include what is to be done morally—see my discussion in Section 2, above. 

38 Right reason takes account of the nature of the agent, the nature of the 
faculty by which he or she acts—i.e., the free, rational power of will—and the 
essential nature of the act (including its object, end, time, place and manner). 
Ordinatio I, d.17, n.62-67 [W 206-209]. Wolter notes that the dispensations made 
by God are also in accord with right reason (given all the circumstances): [W 26]. 

59 See Wolter’s discussion: [W 17-20]. God’s knowledge of creatures is through 
His essence; but this is still knowledge of creatures and is not “‘indirect.’’ The ques- 
tion here is whether Scotus means to say something similar about God’s valuing 
things or whether he has (wittingly or unwittingly) made God’s essence the only 
object God can directly value. In any event, God’s autonomy does not affect the 
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It is certainly relevant to morality that God has created 
rational agents who are oriented teleologically towards God as 
their ultimate end or goal. But it is metaphorical to describe the 
act of creation as a command given to creatures—as if God 
“called forth” creatures from some cave of mere possibility.*° 
The case is different with the explicit commands recorded in 
Scriptures. And it may keep matters clearer, therefore, if Scot- 
us’s discussion of them is taken, at least to begin with, as a 
matter of the internal consistency of revelation (e.g., of the Ten 
Commandments versus certain commands God gave to individ- 
uals).*! 

Of course, these notorious cases were commonly discussed 
by moral theologians at the time. Scotus’s somewhat unusual 
solution turns on the claim that only the first two commands of 
the decalogue are such that any inconsistency (or immorality) 
would be involved were God to issue a command that contra- 
vened them.*” 

Something of the points I emphasized in the last section is 
surely relevant here as well: it is what God can dispense from 
that is the focus, and not what creatures might like to excuse 
themselves from. Nevertheless, Scotus insists these are real 
exemptions, and it follows, given that even God cannot consis- 
tently engage in contradiction, that none of the precepts of the 
second table—concerning stealing, killing, adultery and so on— 
can be simply per se notae principles of morality.** 


morality of creatures, even though we can deduce from the fact of that autonomy 
something about the per se nota status of certain propositions. 

4° One can be under an obligation without there having been any com- 
mand. It may be that Scotus thinks creatures are (in some proper sense) under 
an obligation simply from the fact that God is the highest good and so the 
ultimate goal of things. Even that would require some analysis of obligation, but 
it would be importantly different, I think, from an analysis of obligation that 
arises because of a command. The latter would require an extra step identifying 
the relevant divine command. See my discussion in Section 9, above. 

41 See the texts in Part V of Wolter [W 263-311]. The issue is discussed in 
Bettoni, Copleston, Gilson and Wolter. 

* All the great scholastics begin with the premise that God’s actions are 
just. One strategy is to argue that the incidents are not formal instances of steal- 
ing, adultery or murder. As Copleston points out, Scotus takes this line fh his 
treatment of the despoiling of the Egyptians but not overall: op. cit., p. 549. 

43 Ordinatio IJ. d.37 [W 274-75]. Before coming to a final conclusion about 
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What does not follow is that Scotus therefore thinks that 
moral precepts involving stealing, killing, and adultery are 
obligatory for the rest of us only because God has commanded 
it. Although Scotus argues that no action short of hatred of God 
is morally wrong just for being the kind of action it is, he has 
the resources within his moral principles to give an account of 
the objectivity of the standard moral precepts short of a direct 
appeal to a special divine command. For right reason must take 
account of the end and circumstances as well as of the object of 
an action.** 

In short, while the fact that God can issue certain com- 
mands is clearly relevant to the moral theory of anyone who 
accepts, as Scotus does, the authority of scripture (and historici- 
ty of the relevant stories), that is not itself evidence that he 
thinks divine commands play a constituitive role in morality. In 
fact, whatever obligation those commands create is distinct (in 
the manner of positive law) from moral obligation. It is true 
that Scotus holds: ““To command pertains only to the appetite or 
will.”*° But the relevant question is whether he thinks the phe- 
nomenon of command is essential to morality? 


6 


One difficulty about keeping distinct the sphere of divine 
positive law from that of morality may be the presence in a 
number of associated texts of an appeal to “natural law.’’*® 
Outside of courses in jurisprudence or the philosophy of law, 
modern readers may simply take “law” in “natural law’ as if it 


Scotus’s position, one should keep in mind that, in all areas of philosophy, Scot- 
us has strict standards for what counts as a demonstrative proof and what 
counts as per se nota proposition. This need not mean that Scotus thought we 
know less than his predecessors thought we do. To some extent, at least, it was 
just that he thought very little of what we do know is known through per se 
notae propositions or through strict demonstration. 

44 Wolter’s remark about right reason is God’s dispensations (see note 38, 
above) is relevant to creatures’ understanding of moral precepts given the circum- 
stances. The moral precepts about adultery and murder are not uncertain. It 
does make a difference in moral theory, however, whether one thinks this 
follows from the object of the action or from the circumstances—and what cir- 
cumstances one considers relevant. 

45 Ordinatio IV, d.14, q.2, n.5. 

46 See the selections in Part 5 [W 263-318]. 
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meant the same as in ‘‘moral law’: that is, as connoting the 
“binding force” of the moral “ought.’*’ For some, this is be- 
cause they view morality as essentially law-like: as a duty or 
obligation imposed upon us.*® For others, however, the moral 
thing to do, what one ought to do and what one is (morally) 
obliged or has a moral obligation to do are taken pretty much as 
synonyms, with no legalistic implications. ““What the moral law 
prescribes,” then, need be no more than a dramatic way of say- 
ing the same thing.*® 

One should not be in a hurry, therefore, to read all Scotus’s 
talk (in moral contexts) of what we are “bound” or even “obliged”’ 
to do as unequivocal evidence that he thinks moral obligation is 
something beyond the resources of finite rational agents. In par- 
ticular, I think no conclusion along these lines can be drawn 
from the presence of moral considerations in Scotus’s discus- 
sion of natural law.®*° If we are to know whether Scotus’s mor- 


47 For at least some medievals, however, the strict and proper use of 
“obligation”’ has the connotation of something imposed, as it were from the out- 
side. In that usage, the concept of obligation is primary in legal contexts, but 
may be only a derived one in moral contexts. I follow here the analysis of Greg- 
ory Stevens, ““The Relations of Law and Obligation.”’ Proceedings of the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association 25 (1955): 195-205; ‘“‘Moral Obligation in St. 
Thomas,’’ The Modern Schoolman 40 (1962): 1-22; and of G. Grisez, ‘““The First 
Principle of Practical Reason,”’ Natural Law Forum 10 (1965): 168-96. They are 
talking of Aquinas, of course, but I think the intuition can be found in other 
medieval writers. 

*° Perhaps Hume’s sharp distinction between ‘“‘is-ought”’ is partly responsi- 
ble for the primary emphasis on obligation as something arising from outside 
the domain of reason. With Kant, of course, reason is given the central position, 
but in the process he associates acting morally with doing one’s duty—again 
something (it seems to me) suggesting an imposition. 

49 In modern philosophical usage, I think one can consistently hold that 
someone is ‘“‘morally obliged’’ to do something and yet distinguish that from a 
case where the person is properly said to be under an explicit obligation in the 
way that results from making a promise or undertaking some legal contract. 

5° Where the appeal to natural law is a form of legal realism (as it is in 
Aquinas) one must be careful to keep distinct its moral and legal bearing. Legal 
realism, as I understand it, is a legal theory. One should resist the temptation to 
interpret it as simply stepping outside the legal sphere to introduce moral judg- 
ments. It is not obvious (to me) just how Scotus’s appeal to the divine will 
affects his position vis-a-vis the dispute between legal realism and legal positiv- 
ism. In modern times, certain papal pronouncements on moral matters have 
been presented (if only by commentators) as appeals to ‘‘natural law.” Analogies 
with the appeal to natural law in legal contexts give some support for this Usage, 
but it can be misleading if the resulting idea of a ‘“‘natural law ethics’’ is applied 
retrospectively to the moral theories of medieval writers. 
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al theory, rather than something in his manner of presenting it, 
indicates a special claim about obligation (and/or the divine 
will), the test will be to specify just what the appeal to divine 
will is supposed to ‘‘add”’ in the moral context and just what it 
is supposed to be ‘‘added to.” 

Scotus distinguishes a strict and broad sense of natural 
law.°! In its strict sense, the natural law contains only precepts 
that are per se notae or can be deduced demonstratively from 
such precepts. What sets his position on natural law apart, how- 
ever, is his strict interpretation of what counts as per se nota 
and the primary status of the precept that God is to be loved.*” 
Put in other terms, the only action Scotus recognizes as wrong 
in its object—i.e., just for being the kind of action it is, indepen- 
dently of circumstance and end—is the hatred of God (or some- 
thing that follows demonstratively from that). 

As we have already seen, the determination of the object of 
an action does not exhaust its moral evaluation. But it is also 
clear that Scotus’s account of natural law (and the notion of 
practical reason used in it) is important for understanding his 
moral theory. The only point I want to make here concerns a 
possible confusion between the strict and broad sense of natural 
law and the status of the precepts in the first and second tables 
of the decalogue. 

As statutes of divine positive law, the first two command- 
ments have a different status, according to Scotus, from that of 
the commandments in the second table: the latter are such that 
God can exempt from them and the former are not. The reason 
Scotus gives appeals to the per se nota character of the first prin- 
ciple of natural law. Now it may turn out that Scotus does think 
of natural law in terms of command; but that is not because he 
runs divine positive law and natural law together. In fact, as Gil- 
son points out, to do so falsely creates the impression that 
Scotus distinguished within the range of moral precepts, a small 


51 Ordinatio IV, d.33, q.1 [W 294-95]. See Wolter’s own discussion at W 57 
ff.; Gilson 613; Bettoni 174-77. 

52 While it is true, as Bettoni says (174), that Scotus is more strict about 
what counts as a per se nota precept, it makes a considerable difference in the 
structure of a theory whether the primary precept is ‘‘Good is to be done and 
evil avoided”’ (Aquinas) or “‘God is to be loved”’ (Scotus). Moreover, Scotus allows 
that we need not always refer all our acts (even virtually) to God, but only those 
of the highest grade of moral goodness: Ordinatio II, d.41, q. unica [W 232-33] 
(see also note 59, below). 
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number that could stand on their own feet and a large number 
that obliged only because God commands them.** 

A similar caution is in order about the relevance to moral 
obligation of the special autonomy Scotus accords the divine 
will. That is, it is important to keep distinct Scotus’s appeal to 
the will of God in the context of his basic analysis of actual 
goodness (discussed in the last section) with the discussion of 
explicit commands revealed in Scripture. One cannot underesti- 
mate, I think, the effect on Scotus’s moral theory of his taking 
“God is to be loved” as the primary principle of practical rea- 
son. But only confusion can result from linking this directly 
with the precepts of divine positive law. 


6 


Before attempting any resolution of the question about the 
role of God’s will in Scotus’s moral theory, I think it may be in- 
structive to look in some detail at a proposal made by Frederick 
Copleston. The reader who has found my proliferation of possi- 
ble problems somewhat tedious may be able to see how the 
neglect of these distinctions can corrupt even the straightfor- 
ward-seeming account of such a careful interpreter as Coples- 
ton. Here is how he describes the place of obligation in Scotus’s 
moral theory: 


Inasmuch as the divine intellect, considered as preceding an act 
of the divine will, perceives the acts which are in conformity 
with human nature, the eternal and immutable moral law is 
constituted in regard to its content; but it acquires obligatory 
force only through the free choice of the divine will. One can 
say then, that it is not the content of the moral law which is due 
to the divine will, but the obligation of the moral law, its moral- 
ly binding force. ‘““To command pertains only to the appetite or 
will” [Ordinatio IV, d.14, q.2, n.5]. The intellect says that this is 
true or untrue, in the practical as in the speculative sphere, and 
though it inclines to action of a certain type, it does not dictate 
that one ought to act in that way. Scotus is not simply saying 
that obligation actually bears on human beings only because 
God has willed to create them, which would be obvious enough, 
since they could not be obliged if they did not exist; he is saying 
that the divine will is the font of obligation. It seems to follow 
that if God had not chosen to impose obligation, morality 


53 Gilson is very gocd on this point: pp. 613-19. 
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would be a matter of self perfection, in the sense that the intel- 
lect would perceive that a certain course of action is what befits 
human nature and would judge that it is reasonable and pru- 
dent to act in that way. One would have an ethic of the type 
represented by Aristotle’s ethics. Actually, however, God has 
willed that course of action, and that will is reflected in moral 
obligation: to transgress the law is thus not simply irrational, it 
is sin in the theological sense of the word.** 


To begin with, the rhetoric of “moral law”’ already preju- 
dices the case in favor of an external source of moral obligation. 
More seriously, Copeston bases the claim that the intellect is 
responsible for the “content” of morality on an Aristotelian 
model of suitabilities, seemingly unaware of the ambiguities I 
have already explained about such phrases as ‘“‘conformity to 
human nature.” That is to say, his account simply ignores the 
limitation Scotus finds in any seeking bonum sibi, the need (cen- 
tral to Scotus’s notion of the moral) to transcend that through 
affectio justitiae and the basic sense in which the rational or vol- 
untary for Scotus is ‘““non-natural.’”’®° 

At the beginning, the picture Copleston presents is one of 
God contemplating a possible world (containing certain natures 
and suitabilities) and then willing that it be made actual. What 
he needs, however, is something beyond the mere actualization 
of the possible which would get us from the natural to the 
moral.°® “God has willed that course of action’ obscures just 
the needed distinction. 


54 Copleston 547 (cited at [W 24-25)). 

55 Had Copleston said that God would know what would be in accord with 
right reason, he would have been correct. But as I earlier pointed out, it is not 
easy to cash in what is in accord with right reason. Of course, God knows the 
bonum in se of things and what is bonum sibi relative to various agents; but that 
would still provide no more than what is in conformity with an intellectual 
nature. He also knows what would be in conformity with right reason, but right 
reason makes reference to a rightly ordered will. What is misleading about ref- 
erence to what is in conformity to human (i.e., a rational) nature is not that it 
attributes to God a knowledge He does not have, but that it presents as suitabili- 
ties—as ‘‘natural’’ facts which obtain independently of any willing other than 
God’s creative act—something that for Scotus has an essentially ‘“‘voluntary” 
component. See my discussion in Section 2, above. The problem, I think, is that 
Copleston simply does not have a consistent picture of that which is added by 
God’s command and of that to which it is added: see note 65, below. 

56 Copleston’s thought-experiment makes sense only if there is a distinction 
(of some sort) between the creation of a certain sort of world and the imposition 
of obligation on its rational agents. 
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Moreover, the claim that the intellect can say “‘what is true 
in the practical sphere” without “dictating” that one ought to 
act that way runs a number of things together. For example, 
what form do these truths take? Do they go as far as “Persons 
are to be treated as ends and never as means?” If not, why say 
that they provide moral content rather than simply certain data 
essential for making moral judgments?*’ 

In the end, it seems Copleston is aiming at the conclusion 
that what God’s “free choice of will’”®® introduces is the possibil- 
ity of “sin in the theological sense of the word.” In fact, Scotus’s 
remark that to command presupposes will or appetite occurs in a 
discussion of God’s punishment of sin. But it gives a different 
meaning to the divinely imposed obligation, I think, if sin is its 
primary focus. As an explicit affront to God, sin carries an essen- 
tial relation to God; but just because of that it would seem to beg 
the question to identify sin with moral wrong-doing—especially so 
since the command at issue is supposed to ground moral obliga- 
tion without altering the content of morality.°® 

These problems aside, however, what is most useful about 
Copleston’s analysis is that the thought-experiment he proposes 
about a rational world without the imposition of obligation pro- 
vides a clear case of an “obligation as added” interpretation.® 
We know (because of the Android) that Scotus thinks that hav- 


57 Scotus’s voluntaris is not limited to concern with the divine will. It is 
necessary to determine what, beyond the data supplied by the intellect, is con- 
tributed by the finite agent’s will to the moral fact or situation. 

58 Here again, it is not clear (to me) whether Copleston means the divine 
choice of this actual world from among many possibilities or some divine com- 
mand imposing obligation on creatures who would (according to his thought- 
experiment) be rational agents even without it. By the by, Gilson also seems to 
emphasize the idea that God’s creating this world rather than another is what 
lies behind Scotus’s references to the role of divine will in the notion of morali- 
ty (op. cit., pp. 607 ff.). But does my morality (rather than a particular assess- 
ment) change when I am dealing with different kinds of things? If the natural 
law in its strict sense consists only of the precept that God is to be loved (and its 
strict implications), I do not see that it would. 

°° Scotus says that (materially) the same act can have different sorts of 
moral goodness depending (roughly) upon the motive according to which it is 
done: Quodlibet q.18 [W 218-19]; Ordinatio II, d.7, nn. 28-30 [W 218 ff.]. More- 
over, an act can be morally good even though the agent does not explicitly think 
of doing it for the greater glory of God: Ordinatio II, d.41, q. unica [W 232-33]. 

6° Here some distinction is presupposed between what makes for a raffonal 
agent and what makes for a moral obligation. This scheme of Copleston’s, there- 
fore, contrasts with Wolter’s proposal that I discuss in Section 8, below. 
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ing an intellectual appetite is not sufficient for a fully moral 
agent. We also know that a rational agent must have the dual 
affectiones (commodi and justitiae). Finally, we know that in 
actual fact, for Scotus, a fully moral agent is under some sort of 
“obligation” relative to a “higher will.’’®! Copleston’s fictional 
agent (CFA) holds the promise of being the device that will put 
the picture together. 

Here again, unfortunately, the way Copleston develops the 
case provides a challenge. In the first place, if Copleston thinks 
Scotus thinks the relevant obligation is essential to morality, a 
world where God imposes no obligation is one where there is no 
morality at all.®? Indeed if CFA has neither affectio justitiae nor 
obligation, it is no more a moral agent that the Android. On the 
other hand, if CFA has affectio justitiae, then why, even without 
obligation, should it be limited to the “matter of self-perfection?” 

Copleston says (in effect) that, in the absence of a divine com- 
mand imposing obligation, the rational agent (for Scotus) would 
act only on the basis of “what is prudent.” But this too is mis- 
leadingly ambiguous. One may think here of the “prudential 
judgement” in Kant: i.e., acts ordered merely to procuring the 
agents happiness.®* This is, after all, Scotus’s description of a 
rational agent’s pursuit of bonum sibi. But if prior to a divine com- 
mand of some sort, an agent could act only on that basis, it would 
not have affectio justitiae and so would not be fully rational. 

To describe ‘‘what is prudent” in an Aristotelian ethic, I 
should think, it would be more accurate to say that a rational 
agent, independently of acting to fulfill a command, is moved 
(to go beyond thinking about justice to actively seeking it) only 
by the deliberated choice to live according to reason. Such a 
commitment to realize prudentia is not at all like a prudential 
judgement.™ 


61 See notes 26 and 28, above. 

62 There are writers—e.g., Bernard Williams, op. cit—who have a special 
point to make with the contrast between “morality” and “‘ethics,’’ but I assume 
Copleston did not mean to slip something like that past us in shifting his terms 
to talk of “‘Aristotle’s ethics.”’ 

63 Scotus’s affectio commodi (or “‘natural will’) is like Kant’s natural inclina- 
tions which ground prudential judgments (conditional on seeking happiness). 
Scotus, of course, would not agree to developing a categorical imperative 
exclusively from considerations of rational consistency. 

64 From the point of view of the history of ideas, it may be that Scotus’s 
moral theory is an important stage in the history of ethics from prudentia in 
Aristotle to the prudential judgment in Kant. But see the previous note. 
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In any event, it strikes me as initially implausible to sug- 
gest, as Copleston seems to, that Scotus’s main objection to an 
Aristotelian ethics would be that it “lacks” a reference to the 
divine will. For the implication is that Scotus’s moral theory 
consists in an Aristotelian ethics plus divine command. But this 
ignores the crucial role of affectio justitiae in Scotus’s theory 
with its explicit reaction to the inadequacy of seeking happiness 
as bonum sibi. Of course, one might claim that being under 
divine obligation and having affectio justitiae are equivalent for 
Scotus. But then Copleston’s thought-experiment would be inco- 
herent for supposing that there could be a rational agent apart 
from the divine command. 

It is not at all implausible to suppose that Scotus held that 
Aristotle’s ethics fails to capture the full character of morali- 
ty.® It does not follow, however, that Scotus would have tried 
to mount a criticism of the Aristotelian ethics by identifying its 
conception of human flourishing with affectio commodi and/or 
seeking bonum sibi. For the limitation of affectio commodi vis-a- 
vis affectio justitiae cannot be transformed directly into a criti- 
cism of self-perfection theories vis-a-vis dual affection theories. 
Self-perfection theories are single affection theories;®° but were 
that single affection affectio commodi, humans would not even 
be free, rational, moral agents. Talk about adding divine com- 
mand at this point would simply be incoherent. 

Once the Aristotelian support for an intellectual base for 
the content of morality is discredited, however, Copleston’s 
defense of Scotus’s moral theory reduces to the claim that the 
intellect has the capacity for determining “‘moral truths.”’ Unfor- 


65 Scotus would surely criticize Aristotle as an “‘intellectualist”’: i.e., to the 
extent that Aristotle treats moral failure as a kind of failing of reason. As I see it, 
one of the purposes of the scheme of dual affectiones is to counter that; but it 
does not follow that a single affection scheme must hold there is only one of 
those two. There is, I think, a more subtle criticism Scotus might make. He might 
have said: ‘‘Aristotle’s scheme would work if there were such a nature (strictly 
speaking) as ‘rational thing.’ But a rational thing is precisely a free agent, and 
freedom transcends ‘nature.’ In fact, to re-work the notion of ‘a rational nature’ 
is to come to understand where Aristotle’s account must fail.” 

°6 Self-perfectionist schemes are single-affection schemes because they take 
moral failing to be a matter of the agent’s not doing what he or she ‘Seally 
wants.’’ They are intellectualist because this is a failing on the part of the 
agent’s understanding of the situation. 
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tunately, it really tells us very little about the structure of a 
moral theory that it allows for moral truths. All that is strictly 
excluded by that are non-cognitivist theories: i.e., it does not 
make sense to put “It is true that” (or “It is a fact that’) before 
“Hurrah!” or even “Do so as well!” 

As it happens, one can produce a meaningful statement by 
putting “It is true that” before “I do not like pain,” “‘Persons are 
to be treated as ends and not means” and “One ought not to kill 
the innocent.” But the prefix does not make the first of these 
any more objective or the latter any less normative. The issue is 
not what the intellect can report, but what goes into making the 
sort of truth or fact that is basic to the moral sphere.*®’ 

The moral subjectivist says: “I grant that persons (myself 
included) have likes, wants and desires. But one cannot con- 
clude from these and other (strictly non-normative) facts to any 
non-hypothetical conclusion about what is morally to be done.” 
No doubt, Scotus would not have thought he needed to appeal 
to the divine will to avoid such a subjectivism. But to fully 
understand his theory, I think, one must bring in the character 
of the will of the moral agent. 

The relevant doctrine here, I maintain, is the presence of 
dual basic inclinations in the will.® It is not that Scotus thinks 
a rational agent cannot be just if happy (or vice versa). But he 
does allow for a pluralism—in this case a dualism—of basic 
wants. Although this does not mean that there is no priority 
within these wants: the sphere of moral action (good or bad) is 
made possible by the capacity of rational agents to transcend 
their ‘‘natural’’ desire for happiness (i.e., for realizing the poten- 
tial of the agent’s nature). 

It is the neglect of that doctrine, I have argued, that under- 
cuts Copleston’s attempt to ground the objectivity of Scotus’s 
moral theory in anything like an “Aristotelian ethic.” And it is 
the doctrine itself, I think, that provides Scotus’s answer to one 
form of the notorious ‘“‘Why should I be moral?” question. The 
fact is, for Scotus, that rational agents have an affectio justitiae, 
and part of having it is the recognition that it takes priority over 
affectio commodi.®® 


671 am not claiming that I have supplied the answer. While I am convinced 
that his theory of dual affections has something to do with it, I am still unsure 
of the exact nature of Scotus’s voluntarism. 

68 See note 12, above. 

68 Some modern writers allow that some people may just not have the 
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It may be that some version of the hypothesis that obliga- 
tion, for Scotus, is something beyond what the resources of 
rational agents are capable of can avoid the infelicities in Cople- 
ston’s account. What I want to sketch out before closing, how- 
ever, is an alternative which takes obligation as part of the 
normal structure of rational agency. Here is a proposal made by 
Allan Wolter: 


[I]f we know from metaphysics that God exists and has made 
us, and we know from a psychological analysis of our affections 
that we have this capacity to moderate our affection for what is 
advantageous, we have thereby a moral obligation according to 
right reason to do so.” 


The advantage in Wolster’s proposal as I see it is that it allows 
no gap between what can (independently) be determined to be 
morally right and what is commanded by God. Copleston’s 
thought-experiment, therefore, cannot get started: there is no 
question of what would be moral apart from God’s will or of 
what might be added to the moral situation by God’s command. 

The obvious objection, of course, is one raised earlier: it 
seems that “command” can only be used here as a metaphor. 
More seriously, it may seem that this appeal to the divine will is 
gratuitous, since everything necessary for morality is to be 
found within the character of the rational agent. The proper 
reply to the first objection, I think, is to grant it. I find nothing 
in the texts of Scotus that justifies using “‘command”’ in this 
context as anything more than a metaphor. The relevance of the 
will of God is another matter. 

When explaining the role of affectio justitiae Scotus finds it 
necessary to introduce the notion of a “higher rule.” It is a plausi- 
ble hypothesis, I think, that this is of a piece with his claims that 
the will of God is the “primary rule of all that is do-able and of 
all action” and that the first principle of practical reason is “‘“God 
is to be loved.” Just how these claims fit together is a matter of 
no small moment. But perhaps the time has come to lay the 


relevant moral inclination: e.g., Kai Nielsen, ‘““Why Should I Be Moral: Revisit- 
ed,”’ American Philosophical Quarterly 21 (1984): 81-92; and Thomas Nagel, What 
Does It All Mean? (New York: Oxford University Press, 1987), ch. 7 (especially pp. 
63 ff.). For Scotus, a rational agent cannot lack affectio justitiae. 

70 TW 28]. 
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ghost of Harris and concentrate instead on what William James 
would call “the particular go” of Scotus’s moral theory. 

In this connection, there is one suggestion that would at 
least meet the objection that if obligation is not something 
“added” to the moral situation, Scotus’s appeal to the will of 
God does no work. The suggestion is to construe Scotus’s appeal 
to the will of God as a meta-ethical proposal.’’ The idea, rough- 
ly, is that one appeals to the divine will as part of the theoretical 
explanation of what moral obligation is rather than as a 
first-order motive for one’s actions. 

The ordinary moral agent, on this account, may recognize 
that he or she is morally obliged to do this or that; and such an 
agent will know what obligation is, in the sense that he or she 
knows the sorts of consideration over which moral duty takes 
precedence, and so on. Apart from precepts of divine positive 
law, however, the agent need make no appeal at this level to the 
divine will or a divine command. To return to Wolter’s formula- 
tion, one does not have to be versed in metaphysics and psy- 
chology to be a responsible moral agent. 

Most importantly, moral motivation does not reduce to obe- 
dience: the moral agent recoils from a situation because it is 
torture, say, and not because it is forbidden.” The appeal to 
the divine will or “command” comes in only in offering a the- 
ory about what moral obligation is. The precept that God is to 
be loved, then, may be for Scotus less the first premise from 
which all practical reasoning follows and more something like 
a principle of practical inference.” 


71 Robert Adams makes this move in developing his account of divine 
command morality: ‘““Divine Command Meta-ethics Modified Again,” The Virtue 
of Faith and Other Essays in Philosophical Theology (New York: Oxford Press, 
1987). I think it can be used to supplement Wolter’s proposal without implying 
that Scotus subscribed to a divine command ethics. 

” That is to say, it is a libel to attribute to someone basing moral obligation 
(in some way) on the divine will the belief that a moral agent (rather than some- 
one confused about) ignores the moral data and acts only out of obedience. Of 
course, a similar remark should be made about the fallacy of attributing to a 
self-perfection theorist the claim that the moral agent acts only for his or her 
own benefit. 

73 “Now there is indeed this law [which is antecedent to any decision of God’s 
will], ‘God is to be loved’—if one ought to call it a ‘law’ rather than a practical 
principle of law; and in any case it is a practical truth that is prior to any decision 
on the part of the divine will.”’ “[E]t est quidem ista lex ‘Deus est diligendus,’ si 
tamen debet dici lex et non principium practicum legis, saltem est veritas practica 
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If something along the suggested lines could be worked 
out, one advantage would be that it would eliminate any impli- 
cation that there is a distinction within what we would indepen- 
dently find to be moral precepts between some that are prior and 
some that are posterior to the divine will. The difference of 
divine positive law would remain. But no moral precepts would 
be special for needing the support of some explicit divine com- 
mand in order that they have moral force. 


10 


My hypothesis for the answers to the four questions raised 
at the beginning is as follows: (1) In virtue of Scotus’s essential- 
ist and teleological scheme, the normative, at least in its mini- 
mal sense, is straightforwardly factual. (2) The moral, however, 
is incommensurately different from the (merely) normative— 
hence the inadequacy of Aristotle’s ethics from Scotus’s point of 
view. Both the bonum sibi and the bonum in se of things can be 
recognized by the intellect, but that only provides data out of 
which an agent with an affectio commodi and an affectio justitiae 
constructs an explicitly moral situation. (3) The obligatory is not 
something different from or added to the moral. But the expla- 
nation of obligation requires a meta-ethical appeal to the divine 
will to explain it. (4) No action is necessitated by any object pre- 
sented by the intellect. Action taken freely and knowingly con- 
trary to right reason is immoral but not an error of reason. 

In coming even to these preliminary conclusions, I have 
raised questions about inter alia Scotus’s theory of practical reason 
and natural law, and even about the exact character within his 
moral theory of voluntarism generally or his appeal to the will of 
God in particular. My only defense against the charge of starting 
hares without running them to ground is that I hope to have 
shown something of the interdependence of the issues and the 
problems in our understanding of Scotus’s moral psychology.” 
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praecedens omnem determinationem voluntatis divinae."’ Ordinatio IV, d.46, n.3 
[W 240-41]. See my comments on practical reason in note 3, above. 

74 Earlier versions of this article were read as a paper at the University of 
Toronto and to the Medieval Studies Group at the University of Washington. I 
am indebted to the participants for their comments. 


SIGER OF BRABANT, ANTI-THEOLOGIAN 


I. STATUS 


1. Toronto’s distinguished Professor Armand Maurer has, in 
Mediaeval Studies (1988), presented a veritable sequel, entitled 
“Siger of Brabant and Theology,” to a much earlier study of his. 
The earlier study, entitled ““A Promising New Discovery for 
Sigerian Studies,’ was done with his colleague William Dunphy 
as co-author, and had itself appeared in Mediaeval Studies (1967). 
It was interesting as describing a newly discovered manuscript 
that contained long-lost writings of Siger’s, and as bringing to 
light valued texts from that and a parallel manuscript. Yet, for 
the rest it was, I believe, misleading and almost useless, and I 
have ventured to criticize it, in a brief article in The New Scholas- 
ticism (1987). Fr. Maurer’s new study, on the contrary, is in 
many ways a fine piece of work, and is to be recommended to 
the advanced student, especially for useful bibliographical infor- 
mation. On the whole it provides, too, a sound though brief 
view of thirteenth-century Latin theology, in particular that of 
Thomas Aquinas. Nevertheless, as regards the subject of its title, 
namely Siger on theology, it needs, as does so much that one 
recommends to advanced students, to be kontrolliert and even 
streng kontrolliert; and Kontrolle is what I should like to offer 
here. It may well be very important to do so, considering the 
astonishing influence, for so brief a writing, of the earlier, 
Maurer-Dunphy study.’ 

2. In most of his present study Fr. Maurer enlarges on a 
principal thesis of the earlier study, namely that the passages in 
Siger’s Metaphysics that deal with “theologia” show Siger to be 


1 Vol. numbers for the articles cited from Mediaeval Studies: 29 and 50. The 
title of my article in The New Scholasticism was “‘Siger of Brabant vs. Thomas 
Aquinas on Theology’”’; q.v., p. 25, on the “‘astonishing influence”’ of the Maurer- 
Dunphy study. 
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in agreement with St. Thomas on the subject. He contributes to 
that thesis by emphasizing and re-eemphasizing, even more than 
he did along with Dunphy, that in the passages concerned, Siger 
takes a great deal of his material from Thomas’s treatise on the- 
ology at the beginning of the Summa theologiae (I,1).? 

3. Newly in the present study Fr. Maurer makes much of 
another point: the use that theologians of Siger’s milieu made of 
the term “‘scriptura sacra” or “sacra scriptura.”’ He relates that 
point in a critical way to an understanding of Siger’s passages, 
for he holds that by “‘sacra scriptura” Siger means theology; I 
disagree, believing that Siger does mean Scripture by the term, 
and that, where Thomas praises theology in Summa I,1, Siger di- 
verts that praise, turning it towards Scripture. In the admirable 
method of his study Maurer early defines terms (‘a clarification 
of language is in order’’—p. 258). He establishes, supposedly, 
that often enough the theologians used “sacra scriptura’”’ not 
only as their ordinary term for the Scriptures, but also to mean 
theology of the kind that they practised. 

4. Those two points, that Siger lifts massively from Summa 
I,1 and that “sacra scriptura’’ may, among the theologians, 
mean theology, need not be in dispute here. The first is obvious- 
ly correct, although it was very interestingly discovered, by 
Maurer and Dunphy, when these passages of Siger’s existed 
only in medieval manuscript. As for the second, in a closely 
related respect I am far from disputing it: I virtually pointed it 
out in my reply to the Maurer-Dunphy study as Maurer and 
Dunphy had not. I observed that in Summa I,1 “theology (sacra 
doctrina) is ... equated, occasionally, with Scripture.’’*> And I 
cited, for a “general introduction to Thomas’s idea of theology,” 
M-D Chenu’s La théologie comme science au XIIIe siécle: a work Fr. 
Maurer cites as a source of information on the term “‘sacra 
scriptura” as used by the theologians of Siger’s day. 

5. But we cannot agree when Fr. Maurer goes on to contend 
that Siger, in speaking of “sacra scriptura’”’ and praising it, 
means the theology that his contemporaries practise. In a way 
our work here will be to see whether Siger does mean Scripture 
when he says “‘sacra scriptura.”’ 

6. Some might say that our task is too easy, that there is a 


2 However, cf. 9, infra, and see note 5. ® 
POINTS ao Wel) dUatepanele) 54 o™ (complete citation in 1, and note 1, above), 
p. 28. But see infra, 8 (2). 
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trap lying in wait here for anyone who would oppose us. If one 
does not believe that Siger means Scripture when he says it, one 
may be caught resembling a certain type of man who, when a 
lady says “‘No,” will not believe her. For practical purposes, what 
other word can she use? And what other expression can we 
expect Siger to use for Scripture than the one that he does use? 

7. Nevertheless, apart from confusion over the term ‘‘sacra 
scriptura,” there are ostensible reasons (however weak!) for be- 
lieving that Siger is speaking of the “theology” of his day: name- 
ly, the very facts that, as mentioned above, he is lifting a series 
of material from Thomas’s Summa, I,1, and that Thomas is there 
certainly thinking of his and his contemporaries’ kind of the- 
ology. We shall return in a moment to the significance or insig- 
nificance of those facts. But it is to be noted, furthermore, that 
Siger does follow Thomas in distinguishing between a theology 
that, in the Aristotelean tradition, is a part of philosophy, and a 
theology that is higher because it is in some sense divinely 
inspired and profits from divine revelation. I maintain that the 
latter, higher theology is thought of differently, however, by 
Siger and Thomas: for Thomas it is normally a theology that 
bases itself on Scripture; for Siger it is Scripture itself. 

8. The issue of Siger’s use of the term “sacra scriptura”’ is, 
as Fr. Maurer raises it, complex. It involves several questions, 
which we may, with justified simplification, resolve into the fol- 
lowing: 1) Is there a precedent, in the theologians of his milieu, 
for Siger to use the term “‘sacra scriptura”’ to mean theology as 
they practise it? 2) What of Siger’s great source here, Summa I,1: 
is there a precedent there for him to use the term to mean such 
theology? 3) However the theologians may use the term, is he 
himself using it to designate their kind of theology? 


1) The Theologians and “Sacra Scriptura.” Theologians’ use 
of the term “sacra scriptura”’ in the thirteenth-century 
Latin world is certainly a question of vast range; under- 
standably, Fr. Maurer uses secondary sources to support 
his view: the work of Chenu mentioned above, and, in 
addition, Yves Congar’s History of Theology, and a brief 
study, one of T. Gilby, O.P.’s appendices to his Black- 
friars translation of the beginning of Thomas’s Summa. 
From the first two of those three it is very hard indeed, 
I believe, to argue that the theologians use “sacra scrip- 
tura”’ as a direct synonym, of all things, for their type of 
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theology. The third, Gilby, in his brief passage on the 
subject, does use the word “synonymous.” But the use 
of that word is risky, it seems, especially as regards the 
writings of Thomas Aquinas, with which Fr. Gilby was 
particularly occupied. Let us see, at any rate, how that 
holds true for Summa I,1. 

2) Summa I,1 and “Sacra Scriptura.” At least where Summa 
I,1 is concerned, even my speaking of Thomas’s “‘equat- 
ing” sacra doctrina with sacra scriptura was risky.’ It is 
accurate, I believe, to say that he extends the term 
“sacra doctrina”’ to cover “‘sacra scriptura”’ but not, vice 
versa, “‘sacra scriptura”’ to cover “sacra doctrina.’’ We 
might have noted, under No. (1) above, that Congar and 
Chenu seem to view the two terms as used by Thomas 
interchangeably. But in Summa I,1, whenever he at first 
seems to be freely substituting the one term for the 
other, we can understand “‘sacra scriptura’”’ as the exem- 
plar and “sacra doctrina”’ as the imitator: of course, 
never the reverse. As we shall see, he regards his theo- 
logical work as an imitation of the work of the Sacred 
Writers. He keeps far from the hubris of seeing himself 
as the equivalent of a Sacred Writer. 

3) Siger and “Sacra Scriptura.” If our remarks under nos. 
(1) and (2) are correct, it is unlikely that Siger would 
use the term “sacra scriptura”’ to mean the theology 
practised by the theologians. Moreover, note that the 
theologians, using various terms for the theology that is 
not part of philosophy, use sacra scriptura among the 
others; they do not use it exclusively. Siger does. 


For the rest, nevertheless, our remarks under (1) and (2) 
have no relevance here because they could lead to a conclusion 
only a priori. There would be little point, if we had the time and 
space, in trying to bolster them with evidence: to solve the prob- 
lem of Siger’s attitude towards theology it is evident that we 
need a study a posteriori. 

9. I have not studied precisely whether it is fully true that 
Fr. Maurer is using his examples of Siger’s copious “borrowing” 
from Thomas as outright evidence that Siger agrees with Thom- 


8 
“See 4, supra. At any rate the ‘‘equating”’ is to be taken as analogical rather 
than univocal. 
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as on theology. His citing of such examples is entirely consistent 
with his stated intention ‘to compare in detail Siger’s account 
of theology with that of Aquinas” (p. 257). But if anyone does 
tend to use such examples as evidence for the point indicated, 
let him check himself at once. Let him be warned that it is char- 
acteristic of authors of Siger’s day to take their goods from any 
source they please, with little notion of problems of plagiarism; 
and, when their convenience so prompts them, it is actually 
rather characteristic of them (witness the custom of ‘‘reverent 
interpretation’’) to use their lifted material for a purpose that is 
different from—or even opposed to—that of the source.° 

10. A graver question is that of the term “sacra scriptura”’ in 
Siger’s passages: i.e., whether Fr. Maurer is right to interpret it to 
mean theology as Thomas practises it. No one could deny that 
Siger speaks favorably of “‘sacra scriptura,’”’ and hence, if Fr. 
Maurer’s interpretation is correct, he has achieved his proof that 
Siger is sympathetic to Thomas’s type of theology. Suppose, how- 
ever, that by “sacra scriptura” Siger means Scripture; then Fr. 
Maurer would concede, it seems, that there is no proof for his 
position in Siger’s works unless it be found in what is perhaps 
the last work of Siger’s that we have, the Commentary on the Li- 
ber de Causis. We must look into that Commentary later. Now we 
must take up directly the question of the term “sacra scriptura.’”® 

11. We must not underestimate the possible strength of Fr. 
Maurer’s position. We cannot decide here, evidently, to what 
extent he is right in holding that “sacra scriptura’”’ can mean 
theology to the theologians of Siger’s milieu. But Siger could 
conceivably, as we have suggested above, be using the term in 
that sense. Now, imagine a Mr. B. Smith arguing that a medi- 
eval author is praising theology and not Scripture; he is arguing 
against a Mr. A. Jones. Jones says, for example, “There! The 
medieval author writes, ‘sacra scriptura is sublime,’ and that is 
a point for my side.” Every time that Jones tries to make such a 
point, let us suppose that Smith can counter, “But ‘sacra scrip- 
tura’ means theology,’’: egad! Smith is bound to win. 


> Siger’s abundant copying from Thomas would be evidence of agreement be- 
tween the two authors if it were ever proved that by “sacra scriptura’’ Siger means 
about the same as Thomas’s “‘sacra doctrina.’’ Cf. the continuation of our text. 

® For the reason that we think Fr. Maurer would make that concession, see 
his remarks—cited infra, 37—about Siger’s mistrustful outlook on reason, and 
about what he believes is to be found in Siger’s Commentary on the Liber de 


Causis. 
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12. We might have a hard task before us. How can we prove 
that Siger is not agreeing with Thomas and that, when he praises 
“sacra scriptura,” he is praising Scripture and not Thomas’s kind 
of theology? We can do so by showing that the evidence supports 
that position. And how can we show that? We can begin by dis- 
cussing some significant items that Siger adds to and omits from 
Thomas’s material in the course of appropriating it. 


Il. SIGER’S QUESTIONS ON THE METAPHYSICS 
VS. THOMAS’S SUMMA I,1 


An Addition: a Definition 


13. Siger defines Scripture as theology, showing his inten- 
tion to speak not of any Thomistic “sacra doctrina”’ but of sacra 
scriptura. 

14. Thomas, in his Prologue to the Summa, tells us that the 
work is meant (incredibly!) for beginners (incipientes). Imagine 
a poor incipiens taking up I,1 and being told to find out exactly 
where sacra doctrina means about the same as sacra scriptura 
and where it means something more inclusive, roughly the 
same as “theology.” Perhaps his professor wishes to torture 
him; at any rate he has before him a taxing exercise. Now, in 
contrast to Thomas, Siger makes very clear what he is speaking 
of, taking care to define the theology that is not a part of philos- 
ophy. In one redaction of his Metaphysics he announces that he 
will investigate “how these two differ, the science of theology 
... that is a part of philosophy, and the science of theology that 
... is sacra scriptura, for each is called theology.”’ And in anoth- 
er redaction: “... this science [the theology that is a part of 
philosophy] and sacra scriptura are both called theology....’’” 

15. For Siger to be careful about his terms for pedagogy’s 
sake would be as surprising as it would be in Thomas Aquinas. 
Whatever various motives Siger might have here, his emphatic 


7 See the Vienna Metaphysics, ed. W. Dunphy in Siger de Brabant, Quaestio- 
nes in Metaphysicam (Philosophes médiévaux 24 [Louvain-la-Neuve, 1981], VI, 
Comm. 1, p. 359, lines 4-7—and the Cambridge Metaphysics, ed. A. Maurer, €.S.B., 
in Siger de Brabant, Quaestiones in Metaphysicam Philosophes médiévaux 25 (Lou- 
vain-la-Neuve, 1983), loc. cit., p. 303, line 70. 
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definition of terms has the effect of setting him apart sharply, 
as regards the term “theology,” from his source in Summa I,1. Is 
that effect unintended? It is hard to believe so if for no other 
reason than that he must be aware of so obvious an effect. 


A Further Addition—a Phrase: 
“The Theology That Is Sacred Scripture” 


16. Once having driven in the wedge, in the form of the 
above definitions, that separates his doctrine from that of 
Thomas, he hammers it in deeply. Fr. Maurer mentions that 
Siger takes from Summa I,1 the expression “‘theologia quae pars 
philosophiae est.””» He does not mention that Siger’s very fre- 
quently used expression “theologia quae est sacra scriptura,” or 
any of its slight variants, appears in Thomas’s quaestio not once. 
It is mildly amusing to see Siger repeat and repeat the phrase or 
its variants (hammering in the wedge!) in the very passages that 
Fr. Maurer cites and multiplies to show Siger using Thomas’s 
material extensively (we add italics): 


“Modus ... considerandi in theologia quae est sacra scrip- 
tura non est procedere....’’ (Maurer, note 10) 

“Tila ... scientia theologia quae est sacra scriptura extendit 
considerationem suam.... Quaecumque scibilia sunt per 
modum divinae revelationis ... considerat haec scientia theologia 
quae est sacra scriptura....’’ (note 14) 

“Differunt ... tertio, quia theologia quae est sacra scriptura 
est magis universalis....’’ (note 16) 

“Differunt quarto quia theologia quae sacra scriptura est 
magis est certa quam....” (And, elliptically: “Sed theologia sacra 
Scriptura procedit ex principiis....”) “... Quia principia ex 
quibus procedit scientia theologia quae est sacra scriptura sunt 
magis nota ... hinc est quod theologia sacra scriptura est 
certior.”’ (note 20) 

“Quod theologia quae est sacra scriptura sit practica ... 
apparet.... Theologia quae est sacra scriptura est scientia una 
practica....’’ (note 22) 


We could quote further instances, but must move on, turning to 
Siger’s omissions. 


An Omission—the Phrase “Sacra doctrina’”’ 


17. Thomas begins Summa I,1 by stating prominently his 
term “sacra doctrina” to name the theology that he practises: 
**... Necessarium est primo investigare de ipsa sacra doctrina, 
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qualis sit, et ad quae se extendat.”’ He continues to use it promi- 
nently in I,1, repeating it some three dozen to two score times. 
In Siger’s passages it never appears. To designate the kind of 
theology in question, the kind that is not a part of philosophy, 
Siger never takes over, out of the material from which he takes 
so abundantly, this favorite term of Thomas’s, used time after 
time to name the theology that the Summa will embody. 


Another Omission: “‘Argumentativa”’ 


18. In Summa I,1, Thomas speaks of Scripture as “‘argumen- 
tativa.” Siger does not use that expression in his passages. More 
important, he does not evince the attitude that Thomas evinces 
by the very fact of using that expression. 

19. Fr. Maurer summarizes my position regarding Siger, 
briefly, as follows: I interpret Siger’s “‘science that is sacred 
Scripture” as a) “‘simply the revealed Scriptures themselves,” or 
b) ‘a body of knowledge originating in divine revelation with- 
out formal reasoning.” Item (a) reflects a plainly correct inter- 
pretation of me. But in (b) we have, once again, an item that 
raises complex issues. Partly the complexity is due to my own 
poor expression, but we shall come presently to the question of 
Siger’s seeing “formal reasoning” in Scripture. 

20. I did say, at one point, that Thomas describes Scripture 
as if it contains “‘more or less formal reasoning.’”’ When I said 
“formal reasoning,” to be sure, I ought to have said ‘“‘philosophi- 
cal reasoning,” and here is where Siger disagrees with him. His 
medieval word ‘“‘argumentativa”’ seems to have connotations of 
the “sic et non”’ method of medieval philosophy and theology. 
At any rate the following emerges from Summa I,1 beyond any 
shadow of doubt: he regards himself and his fellow theologians 
as doing the sort of thing that the Sacred Writers of Scripture 
do—or, vice versa, regards the Sacred Writers as doing what he 
and his colleagues do. As we begin to see here and shall see in- 
creasingly, Siger is opposed to the theologians’ procedure, 
which entails rather remarkable mingling of philosophical 
reasoning with faith.® 


® Whether one approves of that ‘‘mingling”’ or not, one must acknowledge 
that it made possible the works of St. Albert, St. Bonaventure, St. Thomas—in- 
deed the most splendid examples of the flowering of theology and philosophy in 
the thirteenth century. 
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A Further Omission: the Idea of the Sacred Writers 
Using Philosophical Authority 


21. Among the ways to confirm our view of Thomas and 
the Sacred Writers is to draw an inference a fortiori. If Thomas 
goes so far as to say the Sacred Writers use (a) philosophical 
authority, he must, a fortiori, think of them as using (b) philo- 
sophical reasoning; item (b) is what he must mean by using the 
term—so charged, besides—‘‘argumentativa.’’ Now, what of (a) 
philosophical authority? In Summa I,1,8, he pictures the Sacred 
Writers, e.g., St. Paul, as employing not only an approach that is 
“argumentativa” but actual philosophical authorities; for an 
example he cites the quotation of a Greek author in Acts 17, 28. 
One may well object against Thomas that his outlook here is 
scarcely historico-critical, and indeed somewhat quaint.? But 
Siger, avoiding Thomas’s sort of talk, does not avoid it out of 
either a historico-critical sense or any particular sophistication. 
He does so, as he avoids using the appellation “‘argumentativa,” 
because of his desire, again, to discourage the theological activi- 
ty characteristic of the mid-thirteenth century: the wide rang- 
ing, free wheeling use of philosophy on faith. 

22. But someone may raise an objection against our view. 
Siger does speak of “‘sancta scriptura” containing reasoning, or 
at least of its “(proceeding by human enquiry.” Fr. Maurer does 
not miss Siger’s remark on that subject (he quotes it in Latin, 
both in his text and in his footnotes): says Siger, speaking of 
Scripture proceeding from principles received from divine 
revelation, “‘... Ex illis principiis, sic notis per divinam revelatio- 
nem, proceditur per investigationem humanam, applicando ad 
alia, sicut ad conclusiones illius scientiae, illa principia.” (From 
those principles sacra scriptura proceeds by human enquiry, 
applying them to other matters, as if to reach its conclu- 
sions.)!° 

23. How answer that objection? If that text of Siger’s should 


® I suggested as much in ‘“‘Siger ... vs. Thomas ...”’ (cit. in 1 and note 1, 
above), p. 28. 

10 Metaph., VI, Comm. 1, ed. Dunphy, p. 360, lines 23-26. Taken out of con- 
text, the remark may seem to emphasize “‘human enquiry” (investigatio humana) 
more than it really does. Taken in context, it is so put as to fill out the contrast 
to mere human science, which takes its origin from “‘the senses, memory, and 
experience’”’ (an Aristotelean idea) and not, of course, from principles divinely 
revealed. 
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prove to be lifted from Thomas, we could reply that it has been 
overwhelmingly clear that Siger wishes to use Thomas’s materi- 
al. (Medieval writers were no different from those of other ages 
in that they wanted to be productive, and wholesale “‘borrow- 
ing’”’ helped them achieve that end.) Siger might have let this 
text slip in with all the rest because it does no harm. Although 
the very word “argumentativa” may give the wrong impression 
and he avoids it, merely to say that Scripture uses reasoning 
may be all right. Who could deny, in any case, that the Sacred 
Writers do present some reasoning? 

24. To probe more deeply, however, is instructive. To be 
sure, there is vague agreement with Thomas to be seen here. Fr. 
Maurer affirms (rather insistently) that Siger does speak explicit- 
ly of ‘“‘the science he is writing about as having principles from 
which conclusions are reached through the effort of human rea- 
son”; and he cites (p. 268) a broad parallel in St. Thomas: ““This 
corresponds to Aquinas’ sacred doctrine in its scientific mode, 
as described in the first question of the Summa (2-8).”’ 

25. But a telling fact is that Maurer, for whom it is child’s 
play to find the apt text, should give that general reference to 
seven articles of Summa I,1. Actually, it is hopeless to seek a text 
in Thomas that Siger would be lifting in the present case, a text 
matching explicitly Siger’s statement that “Sacra Scriptura” 
proceeds, through human enquiry, from principles. Thomas is 
not interested here in the same question as Siger. Reflecting as 
he does on sacra doctrina (theology) Thomas is concerned (e.g., 
in I,1, arts. 1,2 & 8) about such questions as these: whether 
reasoning is apt to destroy the merit of faith, or whether theol- 
ogy can be a true science if its principles are a matter of faith or 
are of a higher “scientia.”” He does not mention proceeding 
from principles by “human enquiry” (or by Fr. Maurer’s “hu- 
man reason” either) because, applied to theology, it is obvious. 
Thus we have confirmation that Siger is speaking of Scripture, 
not theology: to many it would not be obvious that Scripture 
proceeds from principles to reach conclusions; he needs to 
make it explicit."! 


1! On p. 260 of his study Fr. Maurer does give what may seem to be a more 
specific reference than his allusion to seven articles of I,1: ““This is an echo of 
Thomas’s Summa, I,1,8 ad 2.”" But “echo” is a good word to convey the weak re- 
semblance. In Article 8, as in the rest of the seven articles which Maurér refers 
to later, it is implicit everywhere that theology proceeds from principles and 
reaches conclusions; it is explicit nowhere. The responsum ad 2um itself deals, 
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26. “Ex illis principiis ... proceditur per investigationem 
humanam, applicando ad alia....’”—Siger’s view of Scripture is 
this: it is a science, a body of knowledge, composed of principles 
and their application. The principles (we may cite as examples 
any of the Ten Commandments, or such statements as “I and 
the Father are one’’—Jn. 10.30) are of course divinely revealed. 
But for Siger, as a good Christian of his time, all the application 
of the principles on the part of the Sacred Writers—the reason- 
ing, whether or not one calls much of it formal, the narrative, 
and all the “revelabile’” recounted—is likewise divinely in- 
spired.” 

27. But, as may have been concluded from our earlier dis- 
cussion of the term “‘argumentativa,” and of the use of philo- 
sophical authority, Siger avoids, nay detests, the notion of the 
Sacred Writers as using a procedure that is actually philosophi- 
cal. How reconcile with that attitude his being eager to establish 
that their product, Scripture, is a science (scientia)? The praise 
he has lavished on Scripture, and his known devotion to Chris- 
tianity should tell us. He is glad to make his own Thomas’s idea 
of “quaedam impressio divinae scientiae”’: Scripture—for Thom- 
as, theology as well—is cast in the image of God’s own scientia. 
That idea appears in both redactions of these passages of his on 
“Sacra Scriptura.” His applying it to Scripture suits, we may be 
sure, some of his deepest Christian tendencies.’* 


instead, with these questions: 1) whether proceeding from authority (i.e., from 
principles that are a matter of revelation) would not destroy the dignity that is 
a necessary property of theology, as argument from authority is ordinarily the 
weakest type of argument; and 2) whether theology’s use of reason would not 
destroy the merit of faith. 

12 And, one presumes, reasoning done in Scripture does no harm just be- 
cause it is divinely inspired. Reasoning focussed on the materials of faith, but 
done outside of Scripture, is a different matter: see infra, 33, 36, 48 (ad fin) and 
49, inter al. And see farther infra (65): theologians, when reasoning about the 
“mysterious” content of faith, function illegitimately; when reasoning about its 
other content, they function needlessly. 

There seems to be no reason to deny that Siger would see Scripture as a 
science not only in the sense of a body of knowledge, but, in more typically 
medieval fashion, as an intellectual virtue or habitus ... ah, but ... having 
existed only in the past, in the intellects of the Sacred Writers! Cf. haud infra 
regarding “‘quaedam impressio.” 

15 Thomas: Summa, I,1,3 ad 2: ‘‘velut quaedam impressio divinae scientiae.”’ 
Cf. Siger: Metaph., VI, Comm. 1, ed. Dunphy, p. 361, lines 69-71; and, exactly 
repeating Thomas’s words except—probably significantly—leaving out the word 
“velut,’’ ed. Maurer (from the Cambridge ms.) p. 304, lines 95-96. True, Thomas 
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Ill. FURTHER DIFFERENCES 


28. Having completed our survey rather in detail of Siger’s 
additions and omissions, we may step back and take a broader 
view. As we have noted earlier, Thomas introduces his first 
Questio of the Summa (I,1) by informing us that he will speak of 
sacra doctrina, his kind of theology. He gives a list of the sub- 
topics that he will discuss in “‘articles.”’ 

29. Among them will be that of both his theology and Scrip- 
ture using philosophical reasoning, i.e. being “«argumentativae,”’ 
and that of their using philosophical authority. Thus the Sacred 
Writers of Scripture and the theologians do similar work. They 
resemble each other, are united, as it were, in the great enter- 
prise of seeking an understanding of things divine. Siger, on the 
contrary, introduces his passages by saying that we shall see 
“how the theology that is part of philosophy and the theology 
that is Holy Scripture differ one from the other.’’!* And the re- 
curring word by which he introduces his sub-topics is differunt 
..., differunt ...: they differ, they differ. His emphasis on faith 
and philosophy differing from each other fits in very well with 
his idea that they must be kept separate. 

30. As for the enthusiastic use of philosophy in theology, we 
are used to seeing Thomas undaunted even by any mysterious 
dogma. The Trinity, the Incarnation, the Resurrection of the 
Body of Christ, the relationship of the creation to the divine 
will, the Real Presence of Christ in the Eucharist—Thomas takes 
towards all of these the philosophical approach that he inte- 
grates into his theology, at the same time respecting, in all 
humility, their mysterious nature. 

31. Thus we at first may be surprised by a certain confron- 
tation of texts of Siger’s and Thomas’s that Fr. Maurer makes. 
He quotes lines out of Siger’s Metaphysics that are very impor- 
tant for our subject: “Nec debet aliquis conari per rationem 
inquirere quae supra rationem sunt, vel rationes in contrarium 
dissolvere.”’ (No one ought to try to investigate by reason the 
truths of faith that are above reason, nor to refute arguments 


is applying the phrase directly to “sacra doctrina,”’ and Siger to ‘“‘revelatio’’; but 
for Thomas “‘sacra scriptura”’ is ‘‘sacra doctrina”™ par excellence, and for Siger 
“revelatio” lies at the heart of ‘“‘sacra scriptura”’ and imparts to it, as evePything 
he says leads us to believe, its life and its character. 

‘4 We have quoted the text before, in seeing his definitions: supra, 14. 
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denying those truths.) Then, no doubt surprising some of us, he 
says, “It should be noted ... that the first part of Siger’s state- 
ment (‘Nec debet aliquis conari per rationem inquirere quae 
supra rationem sunt’), far from being opposed to Thomism, is 
in fact taken from the Summa.” In a moment, however, any 
surprise is overcome. Fr. Maurer completes the picture, in the 
honesty of his scholarship, adding a final point: Thomas holds 
that one can after all, if one has the right attitude, proceed in 
the undaunted Thomistic fashion that is familiar to us. About 
this final aspect, which appears unmistakably in two passages of 
I,1,8, Siger says nothing.’® 

32. We encounter yet another significant difference here be- 
tween Siger and Thomas but, before we go on to ‘consider it, we 
must note that Fr. Maurer has again raised a virtual complex of 
issues. Lest only some of them drift into our ken and, incom- 
pletely assembled, leave us with misunderstandings, we must 
list them as completely as is practical. 


— Someone is bound to note the rather fair probability that 
Siger’s ‘“‘nec debet inquirere quae supra rationem sunt” 
is not, as Fr. Maurer says it is, “taken from the Summa.” 
Siger’s text does not appear in a passage where he is fol- 
lowing Thomas, much less the Summa, closely. Further- 
more, the idea concerned is common among Christians: 
he does not need to get it from Thomas, especially since 
he gives every sign of being both devoted and well in- 
formed as regards his Christian faith. 

— Yet, Fr. Maurer is perfectly right in affirming that the 
sentiment expressed by Siger meets with Thomas’s agree- 
ment; he confirms it by referring to a text of Thomas’s 
from I,1,1 (obj. 1). 

— However, it is somehow significant that the text of 
Thomas’s is cast as the statement of an objector. 

— Somehow significant. But just how? Thomas concedes the 


15 See the sed contra of art. 8 and the paragraph ‘“‘Utitur tamen sacra” of 
resp. ad 2um. (That responsum ad objectum is clearly important: it is lengthier 
than the corpus of the article.) Siger’s ‘“Nec debet ...’’ is from Metaph., 3, 5, ed. 
Maurer, p. 412, 42-43. 

That ‘‘final aspect,”’ giving free rein to philosophy in theology, could well 
have been seen by Siger in the “Sed contra,’’ as in ‘‘Utitur tamen sacra’’: these 
texts imply the Summa’s agreement with the text that Fr. Maurer invokes (p. 
271) from Thomas’s Commentary on the De Trinitate of Boethius. 
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part of the objection comprising that text, showing his 
agreement with Siger on the point concerned. 

— Last and most important: the significant point is, as we 
are in the course of finding out, that in spirit Siger joins 
in none the less with the objector, not with Thomas, for 
the objector’s basic attitude is that philosophy should in 
no way be used on mysterious dogma. Let us continue. 


33. Fr. Maurer adverts (p. 272) to the second part of Siger’s 
statement, to the effect, as he puts it, “that neither should one 
try to refute arguments to the contrary in these matters”’ (“vel 
rationes in contrarium dissolvere’’). Now, refuting arguments 
against the faith is a particular function of theology according 
to Thomas. How then will Fr. Maurer explain that part of Siger’s 
text? He grasps at another text, a parallel but fuller treatment 
from another ms., which “adds the qualification that human 
reason cannot refute some arguments against the faith, implying 
that in some cases it can.” True. But it is important to note 
which ones, on Siger’s view, it cannot refute. They include 
philosophical arguments that deny such vital matters of Siger’s 
and Thomas’s Christian faith as miracles as a form of divine 
providential influence: those miracles, for example, constitutive 
of the Incarnation of Jesus, his Resurrection, the Eucharist, etc. 
And it would be absurd to use philosophy to defend mysterious 
dogmas if philosophy itself denies them irrefutably. 

34. What is the true picture of Siger that we get here? It is 
of a man who lifts a great deal from Thomas ... when it suits 
him to do so. If a word, a phrase, a sentence or paragraph of 
Thomas’s sounds as if it favors separation of philosophy from 
faith, Siger snatches it up; if it favors cooperation between the 
two, he leaves it flat out. 

35. Fr. Maurer makes many ingenious juxtapositions of 
texts, playing Siger’s passages against Thomas’s or playing one 
redaction of Siger’s Metaphysics against another. What effect will 
all this have on the friend whom we mentioned at the outset, 
the “advanced student’’? He is likely, I think, to be: 


a) Impressed by Fr. Maurer’s steering his way through the 
rocks and reefs of actually or apparently opposed texts. 
b) Rather confused. 


36. He may find help in considering a view of Sigex and 
Thomas that is incontrovertible: 
The philosophical reasoning used by theologians of Siger’s 
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day can be broken down into two great classes, the second very 
broad: 1) such demonstrative reasoning as we shall call direct or 
“maximal”; and 2) lesser forms of reasoning: “dialectical” (in 
the Aristotelean sense), expository, apologetic, or any subdivi- 
sions of these; but these “lesser forms’’ may include demonstra- 
tive reasoning itself, in what we may call an indirect, negative, 
or “minimal” respect—demonstrating only the very possibility 
of a mystery of faith, or demonstrating that denials of it are 
invalid. 


1) Direct Demonstrative Reasoning. No more than Siger, of 
course, does Thomas believe demonstration can be ap- 
plied to establishing directly the truths that are mysteri- 
ous dogmas. They can be known only through divine 
revelation. 

2) Lesser Forms. As we know so well, the lesser forms of 
reasoning can, for Thomas, be used on the “‘mysteries.”’ 
For Siger they cannot, and no one should attempt to do 
so. Why? Here the key difference between Thomas and 
Siger is that Siger believes reason a) inevitably falls into 
error where mysterious dogmas are concerned, and 
thus b) regularly proves that they are impossible; and it 
proves their impossibility by direct demonstrative 
reasoning.’® Therefore, it would be absurd, as indicat- 
ed above, to use the other, lesser, kinds of reasoning on 
the “‘mysteries”’ as the theologians do: to refute objec- 
tions to them, to explain them, to illuminate them, to 
make them plausible, and the like. 


The idea that reason, a natural gift of light from God, 
should lead us, inevitably, to deny truths that God himself 
reveals is abhorrent to Thomas Aquinas. 

37. Fr. Maurer is well aware, of course, of that fundamental 
difference of outlook on human reason, and concedes that there 
are difficulties in his position. He says, however, ‘““The problem 
would perhaps be insoluble if we did not have evidence of 
Siger’s doctrinal evolution and his progress toward Christian 
orthodoxy, mainly under the influence of Thomas Aquinas,” 
and he holds (p. 269) that such evidence comes from Siger’s 
Commentary on the Liber de causis.*’ 


16 For examples and references see 43-49, infra. 
1Cra 10) supra: 
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38. We shall see about that Commentary of Siger’s, but we 
must not pretend that our own position is entirely without diffi- 
culties. There is a text in Siger’s passages that must, at least 
briefly, give us pause. Regarding the science of theology that is 
not a part of philosophy the text says, “‘... Pessime volunt proce- 
dere illi qui in illa scientia volunt procedere modo demonstra- 
tivo” (they proceed in the worst possible way who go on using 
demonstration “in that science’’).'® 

39. We cannot deny that the author speaks of some contem- 
porary or contemporaries here (“‘illi qui’). Can we still hold that 
“jlla scientia”’ is Holy Scripture? To be sure, until further au- 
thoritative textual studies are done on Siger’s passages, we must 
accept the texts as they are. We cannot plead: that they contain 
rather many recognizable instances of corruption (although 
they truly do); or that the loss of one stroke in Gothic script 
could have led, in the ms. tradition, to radical change from an 
original version to the present phrase “‘in illa scientia”’; or even 
that the sentence in which the phrase appears—contained in 
only one of the two “reportationes”’ of these passages of Siger— 
may be an interpolation either by a scribe or by the writer who 
made this “‘reportatio” of Siger’s work. In the nature of things, 
we have no direct evidence to support such a solution. What 
then are the alternatives??® 


1) A drastic solution. We might confess that we have been 
wrong all along and that Siger does not mean “sacra 
scriptura” when he says it. That solution seems all but 
preposterous in the light of what we have seen: 


(a) Siger’s careful definitions of Scripture as theology 

(b) This insistent repetition of his phrase (or its slight 
variants) “‘scientia theologia quae sacra scriptura 
est” 

(c) This use of “sacra scriptura” as the only term to 


18 Ed. Dunphy, p. 361.89-90. Cf. 49, infra. 

’? Other indications of an interpolation: the phrase’s appearance at the end 
of the passage (a likely place for a marginal comment to have slipped into the 
text at some stage of the ms. tradition); the clumsy repetition of the phrase 
“‘volunt procedere”’ (Siger being noted for his spare, crisp style—at least where 
we can get by the accretions of the reportationes!). If this is an interpolation, it 
comes from a person in sympathy with Siger overall, however he might have 
diverged in using the term “‘illa scientia.” 
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name the theology that is not a part of philosophy. 


And that is to say nothing of the overall impression one 
gets from the tout ensemble of the additions and omis- 
sions that we have seen Siger make, in the course of his 
“borrowing” from Thomas: the impression, namely, 
that he is sharply dissociating himself from Thomas’s 
view, by turning Thomas’s remarks from theology to 
Scripture. 

2) An indulgent solution. We may indulge Siger, permitting 
him to be as cavalier about terms as are his contempo- 
rary theologians (and sometimes he himself), here mix- 
ing the idea of Scripture with that of theology. Thus 
“illa scientia,” in this one case, at the end of these 
passages of his, would mean theology as practised by 
his contemporaries, while his term “sacra scriptura”’ 
(and other cases of “‘illa scientia’’?) would continue to 
mean Scripture. On that supposition one ought to note 
that, in this case where Siger would be using “‘illa scien- 
tia’? to mean theology, he says something negative 
about it. He has said nothing negative about “sacra 
scriptura”’ and has regularly praised it highly. 

3) A simple solution. We may admit that we have been 
making a mountain of a small mound here, and say 
simply that the “in” of “‘in illa scientia’”’ may be read to 
mean “‘in the case of” or even “de” (“‘about,”’ ““concern- 
ing’’) as it can be read even in classical Latin (probably 
in more exclusive contexts than in medieval Latin). 
Thus he would be speaking of “‘those who use demon- 
stration concerning that science’—or “in the case of 
that science’’—and “‘illa scientia” would still mean “‘sa- 
cra scriptura,” not theology. The usage of “in” here 
might be ambiguous to us moderns without being so to 
Siger—or to his students, who would know well, pre- 
sumably, the context in which he speaks. 


40. There is another, much more important, question raised 
by the text that we have been discussing: just who is meant? 
Who are the “illi qui’? No known thirteenth-century Latin 
theologian, not Ramon Lull, uses demonstration in an effort 
directly to establish mysterious dogmas. 

41. We may be sure that Siger (if this text is authentically 
his) means no obscure theologian unknown to modern history. 
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The demonstration that he speaks of must not be what we have 
called ‘‘maximal”’ or direct; it must be the demonstration of pos- 
sibility, of refuting denials of mysterious dogma; it is of the 
kind that the theologians would use when they could not use 
direct demonstration. We have not far to look to find out who 
the person is that Siger would have chiefly in mind: he is—not 
surprisingly!_Thomas Aquinas. Siger attacks Thomas for im- 
proper use of demonstration, near the beginning of his Com- 
mentary on the Liber de causis. It is time to see whether that 
work does not strengthen our own case rather than Fr. Maurer’s. 


IV. SIGER ON THE LIBER DE CAUSIS 


42. In Siger’s Commentary on the Liber de causis we must 
see, briefly, about the following: 


— the doctrine of miracles, because it lies at the heart of his 
doctrine of the separation of faith from philosophy 

— the doctrine of a particular miracle, that of the Eucharist, 
because Siger’s treatment of it reveals that he regards 
Thomas as using demonstration where it does not belong 

— the doctrine of the soul, because it shows not Siger’s 
orthodoxy so much as his Aristoteleanism, in good mea- 
sure agreeing with Thomas’s interpretation of Aristotle 

— the doctrine of creation, because examining it even brief- 
ly helps to put in proper focus our view of Siger’s atti- 
tude towards the theologians’ use of philosophy. 


Miracles and the Eucharist 


43. In Siger’s treatise De anima intellectiva, written a few 
years before the Commentary on the Liber de Causis, there is a 
brief but forceful passage that partly concerns miracles. In it 
Siger announces his typical position, that he is enquiring only 
into the teachings of the philosophers, especially Aristotle. And he 
concedes that Aristotle’s teachings may differ from the truth of 
faith and from true supernatural wisdom; the latter are attainable 
only through revelation and cannot be reached by natural human 
reasoning. He emphasizes that he has nothing to do with the 
miracles of faith (“nihil ad nos nune de Dei miraculis’’) since he 
works on the natural level, discoursing on natural subjects.” 


20 De anima intellectiva, chap. 3, ed. B. Bazan in Quaestiones in tertium De 
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44. He believes that miracles oppose nature, whether that 
nature be physical or metaphysical. For that reason the myste- 
rious dogmas of faith, which constitute miracles, must regularly 
be denied by the philosopher.”! 

45. A text in his Commentary on the Liber de causis reveals 
that Siger has not changed his attitude towards faith and mira- 
cles as related to reason or philosophy. At a point near the end 
of the Twenty-fifth of the Quaestiones making up his Commen- 
tary, he has taken up the subject of the effect of the heavenly 
spheres on our human intellects. And what he has been saying 
about the influence of the spheres is scarcely destined to please 
the ecclesiastical censors. Obviously conscious of his unortho- 
doxy here, he tells us that what he has been saying must be 
kept apart from any consideration of ‘‘miracles and wonders of 
God omnipotent’; it must be understood in the light of human- 
ly knowable, natural developments.”” 

46. The realm of the “natural” is, for Siger, the realm of 
reason and philosophy. He is taking the same attitude as in the 
De anima intellectiva. But his taking that attitude has been clear 
since the first questions of the Commentary. Although miracles 
are not mentioned there by name, Questions 1 and 2 of the 
Commentary treat of them vitally: they are, evidently, supernat- 
ural and according to Siger’s philosophy they would contravene 
(not merely suspend) nature’s laws and are impossible. 

47. In Questions 1 and 2 Siger has taken up the subject of 
the prime cause’s having a predominant influence on the effects 
of secondary causes; the secondary causes are instruments of 
the prime cause, but indispensable instruments. It is in Ques- 
tion Two that he denies that the prime cause can “naturally” 
produce the effects of secondary causes, without the instrumen- 
tality of those causes. That signifies for philosophy as Siger 
conceives of it that miracles are impossible; God causes the 
effects of secondary causes but can do so only through those 
causes, i.e., only “naturally,” not supernaturally. 


anima; De anima intellectiva ... , Philosophes Médiévaux 13 (Louvain-Paris, 1972), 
pp. 83-84, lines 44-48. 

21 See the texts of Siger cited in notes 6 and 7 (pp. 29 and 30) of my “‘Siger 
... vs. Thomas... on Theology”’ (cit. in 1, and note 1, supra). 

22 Ed. A. Marlasca, Les Quaestiones super Librum de causis de Siger de Bra- 
bant, Philosophes médiévaux 12 (Louvain-Paris, 1972), p. 102, lines 56-60. 
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48. The Eucharist constitutes an example in point. Siger 
does not end his solutio when he reaches his conclusion. Clearly 
he thinks it important to register a criticism, calling sophistical 
a doctrine of Thomas Aquinas (“ ‘they’ argue sophistically,” he 
says—‘‘sophistice ... arguunt’”’). He speaks of ‘‘certain ones” 
(“quidam’’) who argue that an accident can exist without its 
substance for this supposed reason: a “prima causa”’ causes all 
the intermediary causes (including the supporting substance) 
between itself and the accident and forsooth should be able, by 
itself, to cause or support the accident. That has just been dis- 
proved, Siger tells us, in his solutio (by reasoning that we need 
not go into). But Siger wishes to avoid misunderstanding (“ut .. 
sane intelligatur’’) about the religious question: he does profess 
(and not only with an eye to the censors!) that in the case of the 
Eucharist, where the accidents of bread and wine are supported 
by the Real Presence of Jesus Christ, the prime cause can make 
an accident exist without its own substance; but the truth of 
that affirmation is known entirely on the Word of God, not at 
all because of Thomas’s injection of reasoning: says Siger, “ 
Est enim oratio conclusa pejor seipsa non conclusa.’”* 

49. Although that statement of Siger’s is cryptic, its mean- 
ing is clear enough. He means that it is bad that theology 
should try to argue to a conclusion that he considers philo- 
sophically impossible. The proposition (“‘oratio’’) should be held 
on faith, not as argued to (ut “conclusa’’). Those who try to 
prove it are using “‘demonstratio” in the worst way (recall 
“pessime volunt procedere” in his Vienna Metaphysics).** 


25 Ed. Marlasca, p. 41, 54-65. Although its significance is clear—see the con- 
tinuation of our text—that remark ending the body or solutio of Question 2 (line 
65) is not only cryptic; it has gone logically awry, or at least is of questionable 
logic. Speaking of the statement or proposition (‘‘oratio’’) which he himself pro- 
fesses as a good Christian, it is hard to understand how he can mean that it is 
bad (mala) for its own part as his use of the comparative ‘‘pejor’’ would imply. 
Yet, the text appears in the earlier part of the Commentary, the part that Siger 
has apparently edited himself. Is ““bonus Homerus” simply nodding, or does he 
mean that the “‘oratio’’ is indeed bad, in the sense of ‘“‘out of place,"’ if it is set 
forth by a theologian? We do not know what to answer, but do not see how the 
“bad, out-of-place”’ alternative can be ruled out. (On the part of the work edited 
by Siger himself, see Marlasca, pp. 13-14.) 

4 Cf. 38 and 40-41, and the last sentence of note 19, supra. Note that the 
“‘oratio” is only that a substance can support accidents that are not natufally its 
own. In saying that he holds it on faith, Siger is thinking of it as a corollary of 
the dogma of the Eucharist; in denying it, if in no other way, philosophy must 
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50. But the text would remain very hard indeed to under- 
stand, on Fr. Maurer’s premises of approval, on Siger’s part, of 
Thomas’s theology. 

51. Miracles, including that of the Eucharist, are, broadly 
speaking, matters of faith. But creation and the soul are not 
among them; as Siger could hold under the influence of Avicen- 
na, certainly, if not under that of Thomas, these two matters are 
rather fully subject to philosophical investigation.”° 


The Soul 


52. Siger’s doctrine of the human soul, as it appears in his 
Commentary on the Liber de causis, is made much of by Fr. 
Maurer and others as evidence of Siger’s drawing nearer to 
orthodoxy. Indeed it does evince change from his early, unor- 
thodox doctrine of the soul, but the change towards orthodoxy 
is incidental. Siger may well have little direct intention here of 
being orthodox, as little as when he treats of the Eucharist or of 
the influence of the heavenly spheres. 

53. The problem of the origin of the human soul, especially 
as a soul endowed with intellect, is very ancient and will proba- 
bly remain a problem, for some, at least until the end of civiliza- 
tion as we know it: how can an actually or apparently immortal, 
spiritual being have a beginning? Plato solved it, for his own 
purposes, by means of his doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls. So far as I know, there is no good reason—always making 
allowances for his non-dogmatism—to doubt Plato’s seriousness 
when he proposes the doctrine or to believe that he ever aban- 
doned it. Aristotle, however, indicates his unease, at least, with 
the problem; he speaks in apparently Platonic terms of “separa- 
tion,” in perhaps the most famous of his disputed texts, which 
appears in the third book of the De anima (chap. 4, ad init.). He 
raises parenthetically the question “whether this—the part of the 
soul with which the soul knows and thinks—is separable from the 
others in definition only or spatially as well” (Oxford translation). 
And he leaves it aside, apparently finding no answer. 


deny the dogma. And note his being certain that it is, indeed, a corollary—thor- 
oughly agreeing with Thomas’s Aristotelean analysis of the dogma! (Which he 
would regard, philosophically, as an analysis per impossibile.) 

25 It is true, however, that much research remains to be done before we 
can specify all that he has learned from Avicenna or from Thomas, on the soul, 
on creation, or on other major topics. 
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54. The medievals must have been impressed, consciously 
or not, by that rare instance of lack of dogmatic confidence on 
Aristotle’s part. Their preoccupation with the problem of the 
origin or grounding of the intellective soul, and in particular 
with interpreting the text of Aristotle concerned, makes up a 
remarkable chapter in the history of philosophy. If historians of 
medieval philosophy have, however, devoted an excessive, 
unbalanced amount of attention to the problem, the partial 
reason is, no doubt, the interest excited by some spectacular 
answers to the problem; these were proposed by the greatest 
Muslim philosophers, influenced by Greek commentators on 
Aristotle. 

55. The Muslim solution, as the Latins read it, was to have 
the human soul, for its immortal, intellectual character, depend 
on a Separate Substance. Thus, in the Latin versions of Aver- 
roés, finally, the soul was mortal in itself, and born with the 
body; for its intellectual character it received light from a Sepa- 
rate Intelligence, the Agent Intellect. 

56. Early in his career, Siger followed Averroés in this doc- 
trine. Now, in the Commentary on the Liber de Causis, as Fr. Mau- 
rer would be anxious to point out, Siger has abandoned Averroés’ 
solution. In agreement with Thomas, he teaches that each individ- 
ual human soul possesses its own complete intellect.”® 

57. Cannot Fr. Maurer justly maintain, then, that Siger is 
showing “progress towards orthodoxy’’? Of course he can in 
some obvious sense: it is more orthodox to agree with Thomas 
on the point indicated than to agree with Averroés. But the 
question is: do Siger’s texts reveal any orthodoxy that is 
achieved more than incidentally? 

58. The answer must be “really, no.’’ What do we actually 
know about Siger’s situation here? 


— Siger is an admirer of Thomas as an Aristotelean, having 
called him a vir praecipuus in philosophia—Aristotle’s 


26 Commentary on the Liber de causis, q. 27: especially in part of the solutio 
(ed. Marlasca, p. 112, lines 147 ff.), beginning ‘‘Sed ista positio (Averrois) in fide 
nostra est haeretica, et irrationalis etiam sic apparet.” 

Siger had, however, already abandoned Averroés’ solution by the time of 
the De anima intellectiva. The question to what extent the Commentary on the 
Liber shows progress towards orthodoxy beyond the De anima intellectiva is an- 
other that requires more research. But it would seem sufficient, for Fr. Maurer’s 
purposes, just to show considerable orthodoxy (if ‘twere possible!) in Siger’s 
philosophy, not any particular ‘progress’ towards it. 
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being, for Siger, the perfect model of philosophy’ 

—he has read and admired Thomas’s De unitate intellectus 

— that treatise is highly philosophical in content 

— and, in great part, its format consists of systematic attack 
on Averroés’ interpretation of Aristotle on the “intellec- 
tive soul,” by means of frequent recurrences to the Aris- 
totelean text. Nowadays it is widely acknowledged that 
Thomas’s assessment of Averroés impressed Siger deeply. 


Siger wishes fondly to be an Aristotelean. Consider F. Van 
Steenberghen’s sage remark, ‘‘La philosophie de Siger est avant 
tout une restauration voulue de l’aristotélisme. Aristote est pour 
lui le philosophe par excellence.”’ Indeed, Siger would gladly 
part with Averroés wherever Averroés is shown to be interpret- 
ing Aristotle incorrectly. Concerning the intellective soul, it 
would seem that Thomas has shown Siger exactly that. 

59. Unsurprisingly then, Siger in the Commentary emerges 
as closer to Aristotle’s unorthodoxy than to Thomas’s orthodoxy. 
He is interested in Thomas strictly for the light that Thomas can 
shed on Aristotle. As in his view of the intellect in the De anima 
intellectiva, he agrees with Thomas in the important way that we 
have seen, but then turns to criticize him. He points to Thomas 
as attributing too much “separateness” to the intellective soul.”® 

60. We must conclude that Siger’s Commentary on the Liber 
de causis evinces no such real penchant for orthodoxy as would 
indicate benevolence towards theology. At least, that is true 
where the soul is concerned; what of creation? 


Creation 


61. A mainstay of Thomas’s solution to the problem of the 


27 See, haud infra, our quotation of Fernand Van Steenberghen. It is taken 
from La philosophie au XIIIe siécle, Philosophes médiévaux (Louvain-Paris, 1966), 
Da ood: 

28 For the pertinent references, and for a clear picture of the agreement be- 
tween the De anima intellectiva and the Commentary on the Liber concerning the 
point of ‘“‘separateness,” consult Marlasca, 19-20. 

Thomas holds that the soul, though acting essentially as the form of its 
body, can stand by itself as a ‘‘separate substance,’’ however incomplete. (In 
large part he is concerned with the question of the existence of the soul in the 
interlude between death of the body and its resurrection.) Siger would very like- 
ly know of that doctrine of Thomas’s, and may well have it in mind as he criti- 
cizes Thomas on “‘separateness.”’ It is a doctrine scarcely to be found in Aristotle. 
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origin of the soul is that the soul originates directly by divine 
creation, out of nothing. To just what degree this doctrine may 
figure in Siger’s whole view of the soul is a question that I leave 
to other researchers. But it is clear that, in the Commentary on 
the Liber, he is much in agreement with Thomas’s overall doc- 
trine of creation of the universe out of nothing. That point, 
however, calls for two great qualifications: 


(a) it is questionable to what extent Siger’s agreement with 
Thomas on creation can be fundamental, for the subject 
of creation is closely tied to that of being or existence, 
and Siger is almost certainly far removed from Thomas 
on the latter subject; 

(b) of more direct importance to us (but related to a) is to 
note, as has been implied above, that Siger could have 
acquired his idea of creation, in its basics, from the 
Latin versions of Avicenna as easily as from Thomas. 


Beyond that, it is not necessary to insist on the philosophical 
rather than theological character of Siger’s agreement here with 
Thomas. Yet, there may be lingering doubt because of a distinc- 
tive feature of Siger’s treatment of creation that we must consid- 
er, namely his contribution of refutations; these are to be found 
not in the Commentary on the Liber de causis but in the Munich 
and Cambridge redactions of his Metaphysics. 

62. There Siger does refute some traditional philosophical 
arguments against creation out of nothing, pointing out that 
they beg the question or suffer from some other weakness or 
limitation. Refutation of arguments against the faith being a 
favorite function of Thomas’s theology, does this mean that 
Siger, at this rather late stage of his career, has grown attracted 
to Thomas’s brand of theology? And has he even decided to 
indulge in it himself? Hardly.”? 

63. As a help in understanding how Siger thinks of creation 
one can view his conception against the background of the con- 


*® Munich Metaph., 3, 18, ed. Dunphy, p. 143, 4-29; Cambridge Metaph., 3, 
15, ed. Maurer, pp. 109, 59-110, 72. In saying ‘‘at this rather late stage of his 
career” we betray that we are truly setting up a straw man, for the refutations 
also appear, practically no more inchoately than in the Munich Metaphysics, in 
Siger’s Borghese Physics—i.e., at a rather early stage. See Quaestiones in Physicam 
II, q.20, ed. A. Zimmermann, in Siger de Brabant, Ecrits de logique, de morate et de 
physique, ed. B. Bazan Philosophes médiévaux 14 (Louvain-Paris, 1974), esp. pp. 
181, 58-182, 66. 
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trast between Thomas’s and Averroés’ attitudes towards the idea 
of “creation out of nothing.” 


— Averroés. The position of Averroés is that creation out of 
nothing is a notion that appeals to the masses, who are 
not only non-scientific (i.e., non-philosophical) but have 
an appetite for the sensationalistic and are greedy of 
wonders. The great religious teachers, like Mohammed, 
taught of creation out of nothing because they had a 
genius for appealing to the masses. 

— Thomas. In Thomas’s writings, on the contrary, one is 
struck by creation out-of-nothing appearing as no particu- 
lar marvel but as a natural result, almost a corollary, of 
the proof that all being except God’s own is caused by 
him. On that view, there is simply no being—nothing— 
out of which God could create: i.e., there is nothing un- 
created by him, hence nothing pre-existing creation, 
nothing pre-existing the act by which he causes being. 
(The idea of pre-existence here entails priority in nature, 
of course, not priority in time.) 


If one muses about which of these views Siger favors, one is 
struck by his distance from Averroés and, by comparison, his 
closeness to Thomas. 

64. That is what we feel as soon as we begin to read the 
arguments Contra in Siger’s “Question” on creation (no. 20) in 
the Commentary on the Liber de causis. In the first of those 
arguments he draws a contrast between ordinary causes that 
make their product out of something, not out of nothing, and 
the First Cause. Since all effects are produced by the First, as 
Siger has established earlier, there can be nothing, other than 
his effects, out of which the First produces or causes. He causes 
out of nothing. Siger’s second argument makes the same point 
from a consideration of producing universal being. Any cause, 
e.g., a horse, must produce its effect out of the absence of that 
effect: a horse generates a horse out of non-horse. But then the 
First, who produces all being, must produce out of non-being or 
“nothing?” 


%° Ed. Marlasca 85, lines 48-62. 

In the second argument note the Aristotelean approach: horse out of non- 
horse, being out of non-being. Regarding both these arguments see 61 (b), supra. 

True, Siger’s agreement with Thomas is, as usual, by no means complete. 
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65. In Siger’s view as in Thomas’s, therefore, creation out of 
nothing is not a matter of mere faith. At its heart it is a doctrine 
that can be proved philosophically. And its contrary can be dis- 
proved philosophically, as Siger has undertaken to do in his ref- 
utations in the Munich and Cambridge Metaphysics. What Siger 
is showing is that dogma containing no mysteries of faith can 
well be handled by the philosopher and, since mysterious 
dogma ought not, as Siger has insisted, to be handled in any 
way by the theologian, what use or need is served by theology? 
Siger would gladly do away with it. 

66. The best way to conclude our study seems to be to agree 
with Fr. Maurer ... as he wrote in 1956! Treating of Siger and 
the Renaissance Averroist Pomponazzi, he spoke of Siger’s 
introduction of a “‘divorce between faith and reason, destructive 
of the theology so dear to the Middle Ages.”*! That assessment 
is still valid. One must beware, nevertheless, of exaggerating 
Siger’s “‘Averroism.”’ The last paragraphs of the study by Fr. 
Maurer that we have been discussing afford a healthy preven- 
tive of such exaggeration, provided that we so exercise Kontrolle 
as to take into account Siger’s enmity towards theology. 
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He distinguishes, more sharply than Thomas ever would, between two ideas of 
creation out of nothing: according to him faith teaches of creation that entails 
a beginning of time (creatio “de novo’’); ‘‘the Philosophers” (“‘Philosophi’’) teach 
of creation that is from eternity. But even for the former he finds support in 
Aristotle: see the third argument contra (lines 63-66) and, in the solutio, p. 87, 
lines 104-120. For him as for Thomas the subject of creation offers a very broad 
scope for rational enquiry. Md 

31 See A. Maurer, ‘‘Beyond Reason and Faith: Siger of Brabant and Pompo- 
nazzi on the Magic Arts,’’ Mediaeval Studies 18 (1956): 18. 


THE ROLE OF THE BASILICA OF ST. FRANCIS 
IN THE CREATION OF POLYPHONIC MUSIC 


The extent to which the construction of the Basilica of St. 
Francis, one of the world’s major sanctuaries of both faith and 
art,’ and the development and definitive codification of the 
Franciscan liturgy went hand in hand is truly fascinating.’ It is 
a phenomenon that is not, perhaps, entirely accidental. 

Consider the sequence of events: 

Thanks to the determination of Pope Gregory IX, the great 
church is begun during April and May 1228. In less than two 
years the building has progressed to such a point that the 
remains of Saint Francis can be placed there, and the transla- 
tion [from the Church of St. George] takes place on May 25, 
1230. During this same period (1231-1232) Julian of Speyer com- 
poses in Assisi the music and words of the Officium Rhythmicum 
S. Francisci.* On Christmas of 1252, Saint Clare, lying ill, has a 
vision and in her delirium she believes she is inside the inspir- 


1 Cf. S. Nessi, La Basilica di San Francesco in Assisi e la sua documentazione 
storica (Assisi, 1982); I. Hueck,’’Die Kapellen der Basilika San Francesco in Assisi: 
die Auftragebber un die Franziskaner,” in Patronage and Public in the Trecento, 
ed. V. Moleta, Biblioteca dell’ ““Archivum Romanicum,”’ I/202 (Florence, 1986), 
81-84. 

2 Cf. S. J. P. van Dijk and J. Hazelden Walker, The Origin of the Modern 
Roman Liturgy (London, 1960); S. J. P. van Dijk, ““Ursprung und Inhalt der fran- 
ziskanischen Liturgie des 13. Jahrunderts,”’ Franziskanische Studien 51 (1969): 86- 
116, 192-217; idem, The Ordinal of the Papal Court from Innocent III to Boniface 
VIII and Related Documents, Spicilegium Friburgense 22 (Fribourg, 1975). 

3 —. Bruning, ‘‘Giuliano da Spira e 1’Officio ritmico di S. Francesco,’’ Note 
d’Archivio per la storia musicale 4 (1927): 129-202, and for a semiotic reading of 
the musical text, cf. the fundamental N. Albarosa, ‘‘Significazioni nelle grafie 
gregoriane tarde,” in Liturgia e musica francescane nel XIII secolo. Atti del seminar- 
io di studio, ed. P. Petrobelli and R. Rusconi, Annali della Facolta di Lettere e Filo- 
sofia. Universita degli Studio di Perugia, 2 Studi Storico-Antropologici (Perugia: 
March 17-18, 1982), vols. 20-21, n.s., 6-7, 1982/1984, pp. 101-112. [See also Jason 
Miskuly, “Julian of Speyer: Life of St. Francis,” Franciscan Studies 49 (1989): 96, 
98-99.] 
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ing church during a solemn celebration: “And at once she 
began to hear the organ and the responsories and all the office 
of the friars in the church of Saint Francis as though she were 
present there.’’* Reference to this episode [which testifies to the 
use of instrumental and vocal liturgical music in the church] is 
made in the Processo. Thomas of Celano also tells of it in 1255, 
and it is reported both in the Actus beati Francisci and I Fioretti.° 

The majestic consecration of the Basilica and its altars takes 
place on May 25, 1253, as arranged by Pope Innocent IV. This 
same pope had entrusted the reform and codification of the 
Franciscan liturgy to Friar Haymo of Faversham, the fifth minis- 
ter general of the Franciscan Order (and therefore active in Assi- 
si) from 1240 to his death in 1244.° Simone Martini’s fresco in 
the Lower Church, The Funeral of St. Martin (fig. 1), inspired by 
the chants of the Ordo Sepolturae, the liturgical office preserved 
in the fourteenth century Franciscan manuscript fols. 9v-10r of 
I-Ap, is impressive evidence of the extent to which this reform 
eventually permeates, powerfully and vigorously, all aspects of 
the daily life of the Middle Ages in Assisi.’ The painter is clear- 
ly guided by the liturgy for the burial of the friars (for which he 
must have been present during his stay in Assisi), as is evident 
in his arrangement of the semi-circle of bystanders and in his 
portrayal of the two cantor clerics with candles. 

The Haymonian reform leads to the composition of an Ordo 
agendorum, an Ordo Breviarii, and also an Ordo Missalis. These 
separate the rubrics of the breviary from those of the missal, 
thus putting them in a new order and giving them a new style, 
changes that provide better agreement between the missal and 
the calendar. The changes definitively establish the Franciscan 


‘4 Z. Lazzeri, “Il processo di canonizzazione di S. Chiara,”’ Archiviuwm Francis- 
canum Historicum 13 (1920): 403-7; 458. 

5 Thomas of Celano, Legenda Sanctae Clarae Virginis, ed. F. Pennachi (Assisi, 
1910), p. 40: “‘Ecce repente mirabilis ille concentus, qui in ecclesia Sancti Fran- 
cisci fiebat, suis coepit auribus intonare’’; Actus Beati Francisci et sociorum eius, 
ed. P. Sabatier, Collection d’études et des documents 4 (Paris, 1902), 136; J Fioretti 
di S. Francesco, ed. P. Graziani (Portiuncula, 1931) 145. 

6 A. van Dijk, ‘Il carattere della correzione liturgica di fra Haimone da 
Faversham, O.F.M. (1243-1244),”” Ephemerides Liturgicae 59 (1945): 177-223; S. J. 
P. van Dijk, Sources of the Modern Roman Liturgy: The Ordinal by Haymo of Faver- 
sham and Related Documents (1243-1307), 2 vols. Studia et Documenta Fran- 
ciscana, 1 (Leyden, 1963). 8 

’ A list of mss. abbreviations appears at the end of this article. On this 
manuscript cf. S. J. P. van Dijk, Sources, 1: 135-39 and 2: 385-97. 
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liturgy (based not on the ordinal of the pontifical court but on 
that of the Rule of 1223); they also lay the bases for the develop- 
ment of new books that, thanks to the prodigious expansion of 
the Franciscan Order, were spread throughout Europe.® The 
books could be of two sizes: the very large choral book to be 
used when the friars sang or recited the office together? and 
the little portable book (used for private recitation) containing 
all the texts but not the music.’° 

In Assisi, the dissemination of the books is evident from ex- 
tensive documentation in the archives, clear testimony of a 
flourishing traffic and also of a notable production of liturgical 
manuscripts. Many different kinds of administrative records 
indicate the production, conservation, and circulation of such 
books. For example, in reference to the liturgical-musical manu- 
scripts, the following expenses are documented: 


some provisions on March 8, 1358 “in uno quaterno notato in 
quo sunt multa officia pro sacristia’’; 

5 soldi on December 28, 1392 “in pergameno, pro exemplando 
cum nota symbolum scilicet Credo in cantu regis’’; 

6 soldi on July 30, 1393 “pro carta, pro Credo ponendo in 
choro’’; 

30 soldi on April 24, 1406 “‘pro corrigiis et corio et bollectis et 
filo, pro antiphonario cori’’; 

1 fiorino on June 19, 1409 “in coro pro copertorio ordinarii 
cori.” 


The lists of liturgical manuscripts reported in the ancient 
inventories of the Library and of the Sacristy of the Sacro Con- 
vento are also valuable evidence of this activity. 

As far as the Library itself is concerned, it stood first near 
the Portiuncula, and after 1230 was located in some rooms of 
the Sacro Convento equipped for the purpose.’” The initial nu- 


® For a brief description of the liturgical contents of these manuscripts, cf. 
F. Costa, ‘‘La liturgia francescana,”’ in Francesco d’Assisi. Documenti e archivi. 
Codici e biblioteche. Miniature (Milan, 1982) 298-303. 

°M. Huglo, ‘“‘La notation des manuscrits franciscains,” in Liturgia e musica 
francescane 67-73. 

10 G. Cattin, ‘‘La primitiva liturgia francescana,”’ in Liturgia e musica fran- 
cescane 77-87. 

11 Cf., respectively, these manuscripts: Am371, fol. 44r; Am373, fol. 193r; 
Am373, fol. 198r; Am373, fol. 296v; Am373, fol. 314r. 

12 On the ancient Library of the Sacro Convento, cf. L. Alessandri, Inventario 
dell’antica biblioteca del S. Convento compilato nel 1381 (Assisi, 1900); C. Cenci, Bib- 
liotheca Manuscripta ad Sacrum Conventum Assisiensem, 2 vols. (Assisi, 1981); G. 
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cleus of the Library must have included all the liturgical and 
musical texts (about 1600, including psalms, hymns, lessons, 
and passages with music) useful to the letterati viri entrusted 
with the composition and arrangement of the breviary and the 
missal of the Rule. 

The Library (its original location in the Assisi friary remains 
an unsolved mystery) was separated during all the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries into the Libraria pubblica and the Libra- 
ria secreta. In the Libraria pubblica the books were chained to 
the library tables (all were placed in a single room, nine on the 
east side and nine on the west). The books rested on the lower 
edge (that is, vertically), showing the reader the outside of the 
second cover, on which a parchment list of the contents of the 
manuscript was placed.’ In the Libraria secreta, open only to 
the religious of the Convento (students, scholars, preachers), 
only a few books were chained, for others could be borrowed 
and read in the cells; the manuscripts, arranged horizontally, 
showed the reader the descriptive list. They were kept in two 
wide cabinets, one on the east with six shelves, and the other on 
the west with five. 

The first regulation for the management of the Library 
came on November 3, 1360 through the issuance of the third 
chapter of the constitutions of the Sacro Convento, promulgated 
by Mark of Viterbo, minister general of the Franciscans (who 
was in Assisi during the summer and autumn of that year). It is 
preserved in a miscellaneous fascicle of 1406 (FrivZ, fols. 2r-2v, 
9r-9v, 23r-23v). The chapter prohibited the pawning and alien- 
ation of books sold or assigned to the friars. It required the 
religious of the Sacro Convento to see to it that the librarian in 
charge compiled an inventory listing all the books in the library 
or lent out, and in case of absence, supplying in advance a writ- 
ten note about them. It obliged the “library person” (the ‘‘libra- 
rista”’) to be diligent about opening the library every day except 


Zanotti, ‘‘L’antica libreria del sacro convento di S. Francesco ad Assisi,’’ Fran- 
cesco d’Assisi. Documenti 143-51. 

5 Tt should be noted that the set-up of this Libraria was very similar to that 
of the Florentine Medicea-Laurenziana libraries, where banchi or tables were 
also used, also similar to that of the Santa Croce library. It is also analogous to 
the principal libraries of the Franciscan Order (Bologna, Cesena, Ferrara, Gyb- 
bio, Padua, Perugia, Pisa, Todi, Naples, etc.). Cf. K. W. Humphreys, ‘‘Le biblio- 
teche francescane in Italia nei secoli XIII e XIV,” in Francesco d’Assisi. Documenti 
135-42. 
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Sundays and feast days, in the morning from the end of the 
conventual Mass until the recitation of terce, and in the after- 
noon from the recitation of none until vespers. It prohibited the 
unfastening of the chained books and the lending of them out- 
side the library without the consent of the conventual chapter. 
It forbade wine to the librarian as a preventive against intem- 
perance, and, if he were immoral (viciosus), provided for his 
removal from office. It provided for the naming of a substitute 
in the absence of the “‘librarista.”’ 

The oldest inventory of the library, consisting of 529 manu- 
scripts, is the one drawn up by Brother John of Ioli in 1381 (pre- 
served in the two autographed codices I-Ac 691 and EO0-Tc 
41).'* Liturgical-musical books do not appear in the Libraria 
pubblica (they are, instead, in the Libraria secreta), except for the 
treatise De Musica of Saint Augustine (I-Ac 87, fols. 107c-127a, 
thirteenth century).'* Some of the musical codices kept in the 
secreta are still preserved today. These include our oldest 
sources showing the lively musical tradition in the Basilica (cf. 
table 1). Codices 693, 694, and 696 constitute, in fact, the 
so-called “breviary of the Rule” (without hymnal but with the 
temporal cycle and the sanctoral cycle) and date back to the first 
half of the thirteenth century.’® Three types of [musical] nota- 
tion are all to be found in these: The Italian transitional nota- 
tion (the Benevento type notation of central Italy), the squared 
note (nota quadrata), and the notation of neum points on four 
lines, one of which was red for the ‘‘Fa”’ and one yellow for the 


* For a description of the two codices, cf. Cenci, Bibliotheca 1: 35-37. 

5 Incipit: ‘‘De magistro. Per idem tempus quo scripsi libros sex de musica.”’ 
Cf. G. Mazzatinti-L. Alessandri, Assisi. Biblioteca del convento di S.. Francesco, 
(Forli, 1894) 37, Inventari dei manoscritti delle biblioteche d'Italia, 4; Alessandri, 
Inventario 15, (n. 61), 225; Cenci, Bibliotheca 104-06, n. 61. 

16 On these three codices, cf. Mazzatinti and Alessandri, Assisi. Biblioteca 
136, Alessandri, Inventario 135, n. 534; S. J. P. van Dijk, “Some Manuscripts of 
the Earliest Franciscan Liturgy,’’ Franciscan Studies 15 (1954): 253-58; G. Abate, 
“Tl primitivo breviario francescano,”’ Miscellanea Francescana 60 (1960): 50-56; 
S. J. P. van Dijk and Walter, Origin 218-20, 222, 226, 475-76; S. J. P. van Dijk, ““An 
Authentic Copy of the Franciscan Regula Breviary,’’ Scriptorium 16 (1962): 68-76; 
V. Raffa, “‘L’ufficio divino del tempo dei Carolingi e il breviario di Innocenzo III 
confrontati con la liturgia delle Ore di Paolo IV,’ Ephemerides Liturgicae 85 
(1971): 232-52; U. Franca, Le antifone bibliche dopo pentecoste 191-200, Studia 
Anselmiana, 73 (Rome, 1977); Cenci, Bibliotheca, 1: 370; A. Ziino, “‘Liturgia e 
musica francescana nei secoli XIII-XIV,”’ in Francesco d’Assisi. Storia e Arte 
(Milan, 1982) 139-40; Cattin, ‘‘Primitiva liturgia,’’ 83; Huglo, ‘“‘La Notation” 73. 
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“Do.” I-Ac 694 has been rebound with material coming from I- 
Ac 695, which has damaged its original contents. I-Ac 696 is 
defaced at the beginning, since it constitutes the sixth quintern- 
ion of I-Ac 693. 

From the point of view of liturgical music, the importance 
of these three codices is very great. The texts are derived in part 
either from the Ordinale of Pope Innocent III or from the Brevia- 
rio revised by Honorius III, though some parts are different, 
bearing significant peculiarities in the intonation, in the inclu- 
sion of some rubrics, and in the omission of texts too tightly 
linked to particular liturgies or to certain ceremonials character- 
istic of the papal court. They also include some added marginal 
additions to put them in agreement with the corrections and 
variations of Haymo of Faversham. 

In the inventory of the friars who had died (I-Ac 691, fols. 
81ir-84v and E-Te 41, fols. 21r-21v), there is a list of books 
(added to from year to year) willed to the library, which in- 
cludes, again, the De Musica of St. Augustine (I-Ac 318, fols. 
197b-208a)'? and Unum breviarum parvum, vetustum: in princi- 
pio sunt alice figure (the thirteenth century I-Ac 599, of English 
origin).® There are, furthermore, three miscellaneous liturgi- 
cal-musical manuscripts, I-Ac 261 (thirteenth century), I-Ac 554 
(thirteenth century), and I-Ac 588 (fifteenth century), which, 
though they are not reported in the inventories, show in exter- 
nal workmanship and contents that they come from the Li- 
brary.’? 

The inventory of the books at the church of St. Mary of the 
Portiuncula was also kept in the armario or cabinet of the Sacro 
Convento, which thus constituted a list of a “detached library” 
separate from the central one at the Sacro Convento. The only in- 
ventory of this separate section was compiled in 1380 (I-Ac 691 


"’ Incipit: ‘‘vi musice augustini. Satis diu plene atque adeo plane.” Cf. Maz- 
zatinti and Alessandri, Assisi. Biblioteca 75; Cenci, Bibliotheca, 1: 386-88. 

18 Cf. Mazzatinti and Alessandri, Assisi. Biblioteca 117; Alessandri, Inventario 
144 (n. 60), 218; Cenci, Biblioteca, 2: 460-61. For an analysis of the impact of 
Franciscanism on English culture, cf. M. Assirelli, ‘‘L’Ordine francescano e 
l'Inghilterra,’’ in Francesco d’Assisi. Documenti 319-22; Nessi, Basilica 45, 47. 

‘8 For the detailed description of the contents of these codices, cf. Cenci, 
Bibliotheca, 1: 50, 52-53, 54-57. In particular, as it concerns I-Ac 261, the,codex 
that contains the Ordo breviarii of Haymo of Faversham, see also S. J. P. van 
Dijk, Sources, 1: 203-6, and M. Huglo, Les tonaires. nventaire, analyse, compara- 
ison (Paris, 1977) 372-76. 
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fols. 99r-103v, and E-Tc 41, fols. 36r-37r); it covers 39 codices. 
Among these, musical-liturgical books are in a group of anthem 
books and missals for the sacristy. Unfortunately, the identifica- 
tion in toto of these codices remains difficult because they were 
dispersed following the division of the two Franciscan families. 
It is possible, however, to single out in the inventory two manu- 
scripts with musical content (cf. table 2): the fourteenth-century 
missal 1-Ac 319 and the twelfth-century evangeliarium I-Ac 
616.°° 

A scriptorium stood beside the “double library” in the 
Sacro Convento; unfortunately, we have little information about 
it. In many manuscripts there is, in fact, a type of writing that, 
notwithstanding the personal variations of each scribe, pos- 
sesses common characteristics per ductus, also in abbreviations, 
in the use of exponential letters, in punctuation, paper and ink. 
Such similar elements, called generically littera assisiensis, are 
found also in two liturgical-musicai manuscripts of the four- 
teenth century: I-Ac 325 and I-Ac 620.7? 

But the largest part of the missals, breviaries, lectionaries, 
psalters, and antiphonaries was kept in the Sacristy of the Sacro 
Convento, according to the inventories, today collected in codex 
I-Ac 337.” In fact, from the first of these lists, drawn up in 
1338, in the section De libris, the notably substantial character of 
the liturgical books with which the Library was already en- 
dowed is evident, at scarcely a century from its foundation. 
From some more detailed descriptions we can be certain that 
some manuscripts were well-known (cf. table 3), though it can- 


20 Cf. Mazzatinti and Alessandri, Assisi. Biblioteca 118; Alessandri, Inventario 
151, n. 16; Cenci, Bibliotheca, 2: 484-86. On the liturgical-musical codices kept in 
the Library at Portiuncula, cf. Ziino, ‘‘Liturgia’”’ 141 (manuscript D 18), 144-45 
(manuscript without identifying mark), 147 (manuscript D 13), 148-49 (manu- 
script D 12), 150-51 (manuscript D 8 and C 1), also G. Ciliberti, ““Su alcune 
monodie mensurali ancora inedite tramandate in fonti francescane del XIV 
secolo,”’ Studi Francescani 86 (1989): 319-24. On the history of the Portiuncula, 
see the recent essay of U. Nicolini, ‘‘La Portiuncula: una “‘particella del mondo” 
per san Francesco,” in La Basilica di S. Maria degli Angeli . 1 Storia e Architettura, 
eds. F. F. Mancini and A. Scotti (Perugia, 1989) 35-52. 

21 Cf. Cenci, Bibliotheca 25-26.0 

22 1. Alessandri and F. Pennachi, Inventari della Sacristia del Sacro Convento 
di Assisi compilati nel 1338 contenuti nel codice 337 della Comunale di Assisi (Qua- 
racchi, 1920) 24-25, 39, 76; B. Kleinschmidt, Die Basilika San Francesco in Assisi 
(Berlin, 1928) 3: 30-45; Cenci, Bibliotheca 26-28. For rubrics in the books includ- 
ed in I-Ac 337, see, for 1338, fol. 8r; for 1430, fol. 32v; and for 1473, fol. 12r. 
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not be ruled out that many others were also. Of the liturgical- 
musical codices once in the Sacristy, only two have survived: 
the so-called missal of Saint Louis, today in the Treasury of the 
Basilica, listed in the inventories of 1338, 1430, and 1473,”° and 
I-Ac 695, described in the inventory of 1473 only as liber sequen- 
tiarum in carta bona notatus et miniatus.”* 

The missal is mentioned along with an evangeliarium and 
a lectionary de lictera parisiensi.”> This paleographic informa- 
tion, which is never missing if a codex is of French origin, leads 
us to believe that the other codices must be Italian. The missal 
was intended for use in the Lower Basilica for the liturgical 
service of the main altar, and its notable size makes it clear that 
it was intended for use in the solemn offices in which both a 
deacon (who read the Gospel) and a subdeacon (to whom was 
entrusted the readings and the epistle of Saint Paul) took part as 
celebrants. Since the Middle Ages, this missal (richer in minia- 
tures and more significant than the evangeliarium and the lec- 
tionary) has been the object of special attention, especially well- 
known through its use and for its liturgical content. The begin- 
ning of the codex (“Incipit ordo missalis fratrum minorum 
secundum consuetudinem romane curie’’) does not mean that 
it was not intended for Assisi from the beginning. That it was is 
supported by the fact that only the feasts of the founders are 
inserted into the Calendar. According to recent studies, the per- 
son commissioning the codex was not St. Louis of Anjou, but 
Louis IX, king of France, the great patron belonging to the Fran- 
ciscan Third Order, who was well-known for the magnificence 
and richness of his gifts to the Treasury of the church of Saint 
Francis of Assisi.”® 

The liber sequentiarum, I-Ac 695, is also of French origin.”’ 


23 This codex is cited by Alessandri and Pennacchi, Jnventari, with the in- 
ventory numbers 299 (1338) 24; 230 (1473) 39; 220 (1430) 76. 

24 The codex is cited by Alessandri and Pennachi, Inventario, with the 
number of the inventory as 240b (1473) 39. 

25 On the liturgical codices of the Treasury of the Basilica, and in particular 
of the missal of Saint Louis, cf. M. G. Ciardi Dupré dal Poggetto, ‘‘I libri liturgi- 
ci” in Il Tesoro della Basilica di San Francesco ad Assisi, ed. idem (Assisi-Florence, 
1980) 63-75; M. Assirelli, ‘‘I] movimento francescano e la Francia,"’ in Francesco 
d’Assisi. Documenti 310-18; Huglo, ‘‘La notation” 75. 

6 Dal Poggetto, “I libri liturgici’’ 66-67. ® 

27 On the codex, cf. Mazzatinti and Alessandri, Assisi. Biblioteca 136; U. 
Chevalier, ‘‘Sacramentaire et Martyroloque de l’'Abbaye de Saint-Remy,’’ Biblio- 
théque Liturgique 7 (1900): 358-94; Alessandri, ‘‘I] cantorino del Card.le di S. 
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In the second half of the thirteenth century it belonged to Card- 
inal Matteo Rosso Orsini (Rome, c.1230-Perugia), giant of the 
cultural and religious life of his times. He completed his studies 
in theology at the University of Paris (c.1253). In 1262 he was 
named cardinal of Santa Maria in Portico. Many times he was 
on the verge of being elected pope. A relative of Pope Nicholas 
III and Protector of the Friars Minor from 1279 to 1305, he was 
prodigal in gifts to the Basilica of St. Francis. His codices were 
entered in the ancient Library of the Sacro Convento while the 
inventory of the sacristy of 1370 records a ‘‘white dalmatic, bro- 
caded in gold” that belonged to him.”® 

It is unthinkable that I-Ac 695 reached the Sacro Convento of 
San Francesco as late as the course of the sixteenth century or 
even later (as is indicated by the sixteenth-century note affixed to 
the rubric of the books in the inventory of 1473, mentioned earli- 
er). The inventories of the sacristy are very vague about his books: 
the 1338 list mentions in generic terms the antiphonaria nocturna 
et diurna pro ecclesia inferiori et superiori in X voluminibus; the 
1370 list does not make any reference to the codices, and the fif- 
teenth-century list records only missals, evangelaries, and episto- 


Maria in Portico Matteo Rosso Orsini,” Atti dell’Accademia Properziana del Subasio 
3 (1909-16): 245-60; F. Ludwig, Repertorium organorum recentioris et motettorum 
vetustissimi stili (Halle, 1910) 12; A Seay, “‘Le manuscrit 695 de la Bibliotheque 
Communale d’Assise,’’ Revue de Musicologie 39 (1957): 10-35; C. Sartori, Assisi. La 
cappella della basilica di S. Francesco. I. Catalogo del Fondo Musicale nella Biblioteca 
Comunale di Assisi (Milan, 1962) 433, Bibliotheca Musicae, 1; H. Husmann, 
Tropen- und Sequenzenhandschriften (Munich-Duisburg, 1964) 167-69, Répertoire 
Internationale des Sources Musicales, B V/1; G. Reany, Manuscripts of Polyphonic 
Music 11th-Early 14th Century (Munich-Duisburg, 1966) 606-8, Répertoire Inter- 
nazionale des Sources Musicales, B IV/1; Cenci, Bibliotheca, 1: 11, 27, 434 (Fig. 
40); C. Leonardi, ‘‘L’eredita di Francesco d’Assisi,’’ in Francesco d’Assisi. Docu- 
menti 111-18: 116; K. Schlager,’’Miszellaneen zur Edition und zur Auffuhrung 
eines Sanctus-Tropo,” in Liturgische tropen, referate zweier Colloquien des Corpus 
Troporum in Munchen (1983) and Canterbury (1984), ed. G. Silagi Munich, 1985) 
1151-61, Munchener Beitrage zur Mediavistik und Renaissance-Forschung, 36; 
G. Ciliberti, ‘“Repertorio delle fonti musicali umbre dal XIII al XV secolo e dei 
musicisti ‘arsnovistici’ di provenienza umbra,” Bollettino della Deputazione di 
Storia Patria per V Umbria 85 (1988): 219-70: 222; M. G. Ciardi Dupre dal Pogget- 
to, M. Assirelli, M. Bernabo, G. Bigalli Lulla, La biblioteca del Sacro Convento di 
Assisi. I libri miniati di eta romanica e gotica (Assisi, 1988), 1: 125, 194-201; figs. 
73, 154-61. 

28 Cf. Seay, ‘“‘Le manuscrit 695’’ 221-22; Cenci, Bibliotheca, 1: 11 (cf. nos. 28, 
31, 72, 74, 81, 239, 222, 240, 291, and 2314 of the inventories published by 
Cenci); Nessi, La Basilica 310-11; dal Poggetto, et al., La biblioteca, 1: 67-68, 197, 
figs. 10-11. 
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laries. It is possible, therefore, that the manuscript has been in the 
sacristy since the early years of the fourteenth century. 

I-Ac 695 [of Cardinal Orsini], in addition to a large number 
of tropes, sequences, and rhythmical prose verses, contains six 
polyphonic compositions: the trope Agnus dei: Factus homo (fol. 
2) for two voices; the passage Summe rex sempiterne (fols. 15v- 
16v) for three voices; the trope Sanctus: Voci vita sit (fols. 52v- 
53v) for two voices; the sequence Gaude dei genitrix (fols. 111r- 
111v) for two voices; the sequence Sicut pratum picturatur (fols. 
236r-238v) for two voices; the sequence Verbum bonum/Ave sidus 
(fols. 238v-239v) for two voices.?® The presence of I-Ac 695 in 
Assisi can only support—as the missal of St. Louis already makes 
clear—the close links between the Assisian/Franciscan and the 
French milieux. 

In this interesting cultural context the Basilica of St. Francis 
can be seen to have been in the Middle Ages a very important 
center for the performance of sacred music. It was also,—and 
above all—a place for the creation of it. This being so, it is cer- 
tainly legitimate to speak of the use of polyphonic music in gen- 
eral among the Friars Minor (one thinks of the evidence coming 
to us in the Chronicle of Salimbene de Adam)*° and, in particu- 
lar, its use in Assisi churches and in the Basilica of St. Francis 
during this period. The musical iconography of the time demon- 
strates this, as does the existence of some passages written in 
mensurable notation [measured music or music having fixed 
rhythm] or music written for several voices. There are many 
paintings or drawings of friars in the act of singing that make 
one think, because of the diverse positions of their mouths, 
heads, and the different tension of their facial muscles, that 
they are performing music for several voices, singing either a 
kind of descant [an accompaniment to plain chant that was an 
early form of counterpoint] or an improvisation.*’ Especially 


° For the edition and the analyses of these polyphonic passages, cf. Seay, 
“Le manuscrit 695"’ 24-35. 

30 F. A. Gallo, “‘La musica nella Cronica di Salimbene de Adam,”’ Liturgia e 
musica francescane 89-99. 

31 Gallo, “‘Cantus planus binatim. Polifonia primitiva in fonti tardive,” 
Quadrivium 7 (1966): 86-89; F. A. Gallo and G. Vecchi, I pit antichi monumenti 
sacri italiani (Bologna, 1968). In the volume Le polifonie primitive in Friug e in 
Europa, ed. P. Petrobelli (Rome, 1989), Miscellanea Musicologica, 4, see these 
essays: F. A. Gallo, ‘‘The Practice of Cantus planus binatim in Italy from the Be- 
ginning of the 14th to the Beginning of the 16th Century” 13-30; R. Strohm, 
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valuable evidence of this kind are the Assisi frescoes of Giotti 
depicting The Crib at Greccio, in the Upper Church of the Basilica 
of St. Francis; also The Death of Saint Clare and The Funeral of Saint 
Clare, both painted during the first ten years of the fourteenth 
century) by the “Expressionistic’”’ Master of St. Clare. These are 
located in the right transept of the Basilica of Saint Clare. We may 
look also for evidence of this kind in Simone Martini’s The Investi- 
ture of Saint Martin (c.1317) in the Lower Church of the Basilica of 
St. Francis, and a miniature to be found in I-Ac 265.*” 

The Crib at Greccio (fig. 2) depicts the re-creation of Christ- 
mas instituted by Saint Francis at Greccio in 1223, three years 
before his death. The episode, reported in many literary sources 
(cf. tab. 4),*° is depicted as a solemn liturgical ceremony where, 
in addition to the celebrants, clothed in elaborate holy vest- 
ments, there are four singing friars, in pairs, at the sides of the 
entrance of the presbytery. Though everyone’s eyes are on the 
Saint, the singers appear absorbed in their performance. Sym- 
metrically facing one another in order to be seen and heard bet- 
ter, the two at the right have mouths wide open with an expres- 
sion of effort on their faces, while those at the left appear more 
tranquil. The different attitudes of the two groups of singers is 
not only inspired by literary sources of the Franciscan tradition 
(cf. table 4) but also is proper for the technical execution of anti- 
phonal plain chant, cantus planus binatim. 

The Death of Saint Clare (fig. 3) was inspired by the preceding 
fresco, especially in its depiction of the chorus of friars (probably 


“Polifonie pid o meno primitive. Annotazioni alla relazione di base e nuove 
fonti’’ 83-98; idem, “‘Cantus planus binatim in Italy and the Question of Oral and 
Written Tradition in General” 145-61. 

32 For further reading that puts these pictorial examples in relationship 
with the urban milieu of Assisi, cf. P. Scarpellini, ‘“‘Assisi e i suoi monumenti 
nella pittura dei secoli XIII-XIV,”’ in Assisi al tempo di San Francesco (Assisi, 1978) 
71-121, and P. M. della Porta and E. Genovesi, eds., Iconografia musicale in Um- 
bria tra XII e XIV sec. (Assisi, 1984) 63-64, 103-10. On the Expressionistic Master 
of Santa Chiara, see the contribution of G. Manuali, “‘Aspetti della pittura eugu- 
bina del Trecento: sulle tracce di Palmerino di Guido e di Angelo di Pietro,” Eser- 
cizi Arte Musica Spettacolo 4 (1982): 5-19. 

53 These sources are published in the book Legendae S. Francisci Assisiensis 
saeculis XII et XIV conscriptae, Analecta franciscana sive chronica aliaque varia 
documenta ad historiam fratrum minorum, vol. 10 (Quaracchi-Florence, 1936- 
41). See, in particular, passages in Thomas de Celano, Vita prima Sancti Francisci 
64; Iulianus da Spira, Vita Sancti Francisci 360-61; Henricus Abrincensis, Legenda 
versificata 476; S. Bonaventura, Legenda maior 605. 
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singers of the Sacro Convento). There is, however, a notable addi- 
tion: a liturgical book rests on the altar. The singers are perform- 
ing the song “by the book,” that is, reading the musical notation 
written in the codex. The three friars at their shoulders (who 
probably have the duty of singing the responses to the verses of 
the Office, make up (given the diverse position of their mouths) a 
chorus of several voices. Since they, unlike the celebrants, are not 
reading, they are probably improvising the music in descant. 

In The Funeral of Saint Clare (fig. 4), on the other hand, four 
friars (two of them hidden and two visible) are shown in front 
of the coffin of the saint while singing a passage for several 
voices. The mouth of the first one is completely open and the 
muscles of his face are contracted (the same, to judge from the 
expression of the eyes, is true for the third). The second (like the 
fourth), though he obviously has his attention on singing, is more 
composed. The fresco is suggested by the Legenda Sanctae Clarae 
Virginis of Thomas of Celano, where, in regard to this episode, he 
tells how the body of the Saint was accompanied “cum hymnis et 
laudibus ... clangore ac iubilatione solemni.”** 

In The Investiture of Saint Martin (fig. 5), the archtype of 
courtly and elegant iconography, the famous painting of a 
group of musicians playing for the ceremony shows one playing 
the double flute, one the mandola, and three singers who, to 
judge from the different positions of their mouths, are singing 
a polyphonic song, probably (because of the number of voices) 
a celebrative motet. This fresco, too, then, is valuable evidence 
of the diffusion of this kind of music in Italy (especially since 
there are very few written sources known today).*° 


34 Cf. Fonti Francescane (Assisi, 1978) 2433. 

55 K. von Fischer, ‘Neue Quellen zur Musik des 13.14. und 15. Jahrhun- 
derts,’’ Acta Musicologica 36 (1964): 90-92; A. Hughes, ‘‘New Italian and English 
Sources of the Fourteenth to Sixteenth Centuries,’’ Acta Musicologica 39 (1967): 
171-82; Gallo, ‘‘Da un codice italiano di mottetti del primo Trecento,”’ Quadrivi- 
um 9 (1968): 25-36; idem, ‘‘Mottetti del primo Trecento in un missale di Biella 
(Codice Lowe),”’ in L’Ars Nova Italiana del Trecento III, ed., idem (Certaldo, 1970), 
3: 215-45; Ziino, “‘Una ignota testimonianza sulla diffusione del mottetto in 
Italia durante il XIV secolo,”’ Rivista Italiana di Musicologia [Studi in onore di Nino 
Pirrotta] 10 (1975): 20-31; B. Pescerelli, ‘Un Ave verum aa due voci nel codice 73 
della Biblioteca Comunale di Todi,’’ Esercizi Arte Musica Spettacolo 7 (1984): 26- 
29; M. L. Gollner-Martinez, ‘“The Transmission of French Motets in German and 
Italian Manuscripts of the 14th Century,” also J. Disley, ‘“The Dominican Proces- 
sional Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Lyell 72 (GB—OL 72),”" both in Le Polifonie 
primitive, ed. Petrobelli 163-80 and 217-27, respectively. 
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In the manuscript I-Ac 265, a Franciscan breviary of 1322, 
in fol. 204r (fig. 6), three Franciscan friars singing ‘‘by the book’”’ 
are depicted in the illuminations in the ambitus or space around 
the first letter of the verse Cantate Domino. Two have their 
mouths wide open, as if singing a descant, while the third has 
his mouth half-closed, indicating, perhaps, that he is singing a 
long sustained note, as in the tenor of the organum, [a part 
sung as an accompaniment to plainsong].°® 

In conceiving their representations, these artists were prob- 
ably inspired by performances really taking place in Assisi at 
which they must have been present, and thus, these can be con- 
sidered significant pieces of evidence of music for several 
voices. The above-mentioned illumination in the ambitus gives 
us a written tradition of polyphonic music in Assisi. Though 
from the musical iconography we know that the technique of 
the cantus planus binatim or antiphonal plain chant was prac- 
ticed throughout the city, only five manuscripts are in the 
corpus of written sources that has come down to us: the passage 
for two voices: Virgo solamen desolatorum (fol. 544) and Gloria 
patri (fol. 545) in I-Ad 5 (thirteenth century), written in squared 
notation and not mensurable; the monodic sequence In Fran- 
cisci memoria (fols. 251v-252r) in I-Asm D8 (fourteenth century), 
written in squared notation partly mensurable; the invitatory 
belonging to the Officium Rhythmicum S. Francisci composed by 
Julian of Speyer, Regi que fecit opera for two voices (fols. 234r-v) 
in I-Ac 1/2, composed at the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
written in squared notation and also not mensurable (the Tenor 
in red and the Contracantus in black); the hymn Jam lucis orto 
sidere for two voices in I-Acn 40 (fol. 1) and 46 (fols. 184v-185v), 
two codices of the fifteenth century written in squared notation, 
also not mensurable (the Tenor in red and the Contracantus in 
black).>” 


38 This practice is in a Credo preserved in the Franciscan codex I-TOc 73, 
f. 6v-8r. Cf. Ciliberti, ‘‘Diffusione e transmissione del Credo nelle fonti mensu- 
rali del tardo medioevo (nuove evidenze in Italia centrale),’’ Musica Disciplina (to 
be published). On I-Ac 265 from the sacristy of the Basilica di San Francesco, cf. 
Mazzatinti and Alessandri, Assisi. Biblioteca 64; Cenci, Bibliotheca, I: 27; E. Sesti, 
‘“‘Aspetti della miniatura umbra nei secoli XIII e XIV in rapporto all’Ordine fran- 
cescano,”’ in Francesco d’Assisi. Documenti 366-84, 368, 383; P. M. della Porta, C. 
Fratini, E. Genovesi, and E. Lunghi, eds. Iconografia musicale in Umbria tra XII 
e XIV secolo. Miniature, vetrate, tarsie, oreficeria (Assisi, 1985) 36-37. 

37 On these sources, cf. Ziino, ‘‘Polifonia ‘arcaica’ e ‘retrospettiva’ in Italia 
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The corpus of these five compositions (which surely do not 
constitute, however, the only written sources of music for 
several voices), together with the images of polyphonic perform- 
ances handed down to us in contemporary paintings and draw- 
ings, does not exhaust the proofs of the Assisi musical tradition. 
The administrative books of the Basilica of St. Francis, today in 
the Archives of the Sacro Convento, complete this valuable body 
of evidence. A systematic scrutiny of them throws great light, in 
fact, on the singers and organists active in the Basilica in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, revealing the rich fabric of 
a prestigious cultural and musical environment.” 

It is interesting that what is seen in this documentation 
accompanied a general growth of the arts in the city, especially in 
view of the fact that Assisi, in the course of the first half of the 
fourteenth century, was convulsed by violent political struggles, 
with consequences that extended for more than thirty years. 
These wars saw first the crushing of the Ghibellines, then the 
brief tyranny of Muzio di ser Francesco, which followed the con- 
quest of the city by the Guelf League (which was, rather, a period 
of harsh subjugation to Perugia, the driving force of that League). 
The Perugians demolished the city walls in 1322. Subsequently, 
Assisi was excommunicated by the Pope when the Ghibellines 
robbed the treasury of the Roman Church, then kept in the 
sacristy of the Upper Church of the Basilica. Cardinal Egidio Al- 
bornoz [pontifical legate in Italy] put an end to this period of 
decadence, when in 1354 he freed the Commune of Assisi from 
Perugian slavery with a brilliant cowp de main [employing so- 
called ‘English forces” recruited in Foligno]. He promoted great 
new improvements throughout the city and in particular in the 
Basilica and the Sacro Convento. These marked a true rebirth of 
this monumental complex and, indeed, of all city life.** 

Musical activity in the Basilica of St. Francis paralleled this 
rebirth. The first documentation is of April 7, 1355, when 25 soldi 
and 10 denari were spent for thirteen and one-half pounds (libbre) 


centrale: nuove testimonianze,”’ Acta Musicologica 50 (1978): 193-207; idem, 
“Liturgia’’ 137, 154-55; Ciliberti, ‘‘Repertorio’’ 222-24; idem, ‘‘Su alcune mono- 
die’ 322-24. 

38 Cenci, Documentazione di vita assisana, 1300-1530, 3 vols. (Grottaferrata, 
1974-76), Spicilegium Bonaventurianum, 10-12, from which I have recoystruct- 
ed Appendices 1, 2, and 3. 

39 Nicolini, ‘‘La Portiuncula,”’ 268; Nessi, La Basilica di San Francesco, 36-37; 
A Grohmann, Le citta nella storia d’Italia. Assisi (Bari, 1989) 31-84. 
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of meat for singers, “pro cantoribus.”” From the most ancient in- 
ventory of the Sacristy of the Sacro Convento we know that there 
were active singers from 1338 by these notations: “pluvialia nova 
de taphyto rubeo virgato, viii, pro cantoribus and sex pluvialia 
alba pro cantoribus,”’ recorded also in the inventories of 1370, 
1430, and 1473.*° Rarely in the sources are there references to 
the names of the performers, usually indicated simply as “can- 
tores” or singers (cf. Appendix 1). Records of payments that men- 
tion the identity or even simply the provenance of these musi- 
cians are, therefore, particularly valuable. For instance: on May 
23, 1360, for having sung during the feast of Pentecost, Paulutio 
receives 40 soldi. On August 5, 1361, a singer from Foligno re- 
ceives a recompense, and in 1389 and 1390 two singers from Apu- 
lia are active, Brother Giovanni “de provincia Sancti Angeli Apu- 
liae”’ and his pupil Brother Pietro. In 1408 (November 3) and in 
1413 (July 29) we find Brother Bartolomeo, a singer who appears 
as bacchalarius in a document of July 16, 1416.41 On April 29, 
1409 Brother Ugolino of Todi receives 30 soldi for having sung the 
Gospel all the year, while on June 22, 1424, Brother Blasio and 
Brother Cristofano have 15 lire each “pro cantoria.” Two singers, 
Flemish Friars Minor Conventual, Nicola and Giovanni, receive 
ten lire for their musical service. Giovanni appears also as an 
organist of the Sacro Convento in 1421 and 1431, but he is shown 
active above all as an “offitiale” from 1423 to 1452.47 Among the 
positions assigned to him, the sensitive one of novice master, on 
July 25, 1431, should be especially noted. On September 8 he must 
have acquired a liturgical book for the Basilica (probably a music 
book)** and afterwards was paid 16 lire and 10 soldi, [as noted] 
“pro parte solutionis librorum quos ligavit.’** The last singer 
whose name is specified in the records is Brother Bartolomeo 
(July 27, 1459, February 6, 1462, December 21, 1465), active mostly 
as an organist. 

The payments made in the fourteenth and fifteenth century 
testify not only to a stable and fixed musical choir but also to a 


40 Alessandri and Pennacchi, Inventari 19 (1338, nos. 181-82, fol. 5v), 36 
(1473, nos. 161-62, fol. 12r), 52 (1370, nos. 134-35, fol. 23r), 72 (1430, nos. 156-57, 
fol. 31r); Kleinschmidt, Die Basilika 34 (1338, nos. 181-82), 42 (1473, nos. 161- 
62). 

41 Cf. Am373, fol. 345r. 

42 Cf. Am373, fol. 383v; Am374, fol. 112r. 

45 Cf. Am374, fol. 2v; Am 374, fol. 110r. 

44 Cf. Am374, fol. 110v (without day). 
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group of semi-professional singers who were hired solely for the 
most important liturgical feasts (Pentecost, Christmas, Feast of 
the Circumcision, the Passion, Easter, etc.), leaving the music 
performed daily, which was considered an important element 
of the Franciscan liturgy, to the friars of the Sacro Convento. 
These singers, furthermore, had to participate in the numerous 
dramatic offices performed in the Basilica from 1383 on (cf. 
Appendix 2). These took place on the feast of Corpus Domini 
(1383, 1388, 1403, 1404, 1412, 1448) and Pentecost (1384, 1385, 
1393, 1399, 1403, 1410, 1412, 1431). They were presented in the 
Upper Church (1388), which is more spacious and not as narrow 
as the Lower Church. Usually the liturgical dramas were per- 
formed by the clergy and the actions were limited. The cos- 
tumes were ecclesiastical vestments (the alb, the cope, the tunic), 
integrated into the Assisi offices by some customary scenographic 
elements, such as white doves and rose petals (1384, 1412). 

Though there is evidence of paid singers from the second 
half of the fourteenth century, the same cannot be said for 
organists, who began to show up on May 2, 1402 (cf. Appendix 
3). That they had worked at an earlier time in the Basilica can- 
not be ruled out, for the administrative books report payments 
to master organ-makers from 1362 (tangible proof of the use of 
the instrument).** The existence, moreover, in I-Ac 187, fol. 
108r, of a late fourteenth century Kyrie for organ (a codex re- 
corded also in the inventory of the Libraria secreta of 1381) con- 
firms this thesis.*® At the bottom of the page, beside a group of 
incomprehensible notes, the incipit of Francesco Landini’s bal- 
lad, Donna si t’ho fallito is cited, one fifth above other versions to 
be found in other codices.*’ On line 3 of the folio, in addition 
to the following theme: 


BRS eS I 


*'CfoAm371, fol, 137, 

“© Cenci, Bibliotheca, 1: 313, 414 (Fig. 16); Ziino, “‘Un antico ‘Kyrie’ a due 
voci per strumento a tastiera,"’ Nuova Rivista Musicale Italiana 15 (1981): 628-31; 
D. Bertoldi, ‘‘Problemi di notazione e aspetti stilistico-formali in una intavola- 
tura organistica padovana di fine Trecento,”’ in L’Ars Nova Italiana del Trecento 
V, ed. Ziino (Palermo, 1985) 11-27: 13; K. von Fischer and F. A. Gallo, eds, Jtalian 
Sacred and Ceremonial Music (Monaco-Les Remparts, 1987) 228, 286, Polyphonic 
Music of the Fourteenth Century, 13; Ciliberti, ‘‘Repertorio” 223-24. 

‘7 Ziino, “Un antico ‘Kyrie’ "’ 631; Ciliberti, “‘Repertorio” 224. 
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it is possible to reconstruct one or two voices, the parts perhaps 
being written one above the other like this: 


The Assisi folio, added to the more powerful and important evi- 
dence of instrumental music represented by I-FZc117, the pas- 
sages preserved in F-Pn6771, and the fragment from Santa 
Giustina in Padua, gives evidence of a musical repertory that— 
though few written traces remain—must have been in existence 
and widespread in many Italian churches and religious houses 
between the end of the fourteenth century and the beginning of 
the fifteenth.*® The themes reconstructed here can, in fact, 
serve as musical elements for later improvisations. This tech- 
nique [providing sections of the music to be filled in by improv- 
isations of the musician] was also used in important musical 
institutions of the time, where, along with Gregorian chants or, 
sometimes, the cantus planus binatim or antiphonal plain chant, 
there was organ music of a more or less improvised nature that 
permitted the instrument to be used in this fashion.*® This 
[evidence of a true musical repertory] is also shown by the type 
of payment that the organists working in the Basilica of St. 
Francis received and the role they played in the Sacro Convento. 


48 An Early Fifteenth Century Italian Source of Keyboard Music. The Codex 
Faenza, Biblioteca Comunale, 117. A Facsimile Edition presented by Armen Carape- 
tyana (American Institute of Musicology, 1961), Musicological Studies and Docu- 
ments, 10; K. von Fischer and M. Lutolf, Handschriften mit mehrstimmiger Musik 
des 14. 15. und 16. Jahrhunderts, 2 vols. (Munich Duisburg, 1972) 485-549 (nos. 
184-85), 898-920, Répertoire International des Sources Musicales, B IV/3-4; B. D. 
Plamenac, Keyboard Music of the Late Middle Ages in the Codex Faenza 117 (Ameri- 
can Institute of Musicology, 1972), Corpus Mensurabilis Musicae, 57; Cattin, “‘Il 
copista Rolando da Casale. Nuovi frammenti musicali nell’Archivio di Stato,” 
Annales Musicologiques 7 (1964-77): 17-41, 32-33. 

4° B. Brumana, “‘Dalla construzione degli organi all’attestazione della prac- 
tica polifonica: la vita musicale del duomo di Orvieto dal 1450 al 1550,” in 
Orvieto. Una Cattedrale e la sua musica (1450-1610), ed. Brumana and Ciliberti 
(Florence, 1990) 1-38, Historiae Musicae Cultores. Biblioteca, 58. 
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After the German friar, Giovanni, (April 27, 1421 and April 
13, 1431), we find, among the organists active here, Brother 
Angelo of Cascia, who receives 1 lira on Christmas Day, 1440. 
On April 30, 1444, Brother Bartolomeo di Marco is paid 15 lire. 
From a record of September 9, 1417, we know that he is from 
Assisi. On February 25, 1443, he appears in the sources as vicar, 
being named as ‘“‘custode conventus vacante.”’ He is also so 
described on October 10 of that same year and on July 28, 1444. 
On May 15, 1445 he receives 15 lire as an organist, while in July 
1459 he is cantor. He also holds the office of lector of the Sacro 
Convento (September 19, 1461). After this date, Brother Bartolo- 
meo carries out many duties within the conventual hierarchial 
structure, as cantor and as lector (February 6 and 10, 1462, 
respectively), lector and organist (March 23, 1462), organist 
(1464), and finally, cantor and organist (December 21, 1465).°° 

Other master organists active in the fifteenth century are 
Brother Giovanni Marone (May 29, 1461), who is also active in 
the Sacro Convento from 1410 to 1461 (he died in November),?! 
Brother Onorio of Todi (April 18, 1463), Brother Pietro of Bolo- 
gna (August 23, 1465), Brother Pietro Francigena (May 15, 1487), 
who was present in the Sacro Convento from September 1486,°” 
Brother Francesco of La Pergola (August 5, 1491), and Brother 
Pietro of Montefiascone (June 3, 1492). 

One cannot, however, speak of a true musical professional- 
ism for either choristers or organists who served in the Basilica 
di St. Francis of Assisi in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
In the first place, they are all subject to a codified conventual 
structure that requires them to respond to whatever needs are 
most pressing. Music is considered an integral part of prayer, 
and, therefore, its realization is to be shared by all the compo- 
nents of the institution, and, in complying with the rule of 
Franciscan poverty, without extravagant pomp. Choristers and 
organists make up, therefore, part of a unitary organization—col- 
legial and pluralistic—in which all components are considered 
equally necessary to its own vital functioning—especially its own 
leaders, that is, these “‘offitiali’’ of the Sacro Convento. Therefore, 
we cannot speak of a cappella musicale in the Basilica di St. 
Francis as this term is traditionally understood in the Italian 


50 Cf. Am374, fols. 151r-151v; Am374V, fol. 152v. 
51 Cf. Am374, fol. 150v. 
“2)Cf, Ntx5) fols. 227v—22er: 
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courts of the time. Rather, the musical activity in the Sacro Con- 
vento demonstrates that, especially in the fifteenth century, 
neither the function of stimulating and guiding written poly- 
phonic music of a kind that led to the Renaissance nor the use 
of polyphonic music was the exclusive prerogative of courtly 
patronage. This patronage was certainly important for the musi- 
cal avant-guard of the time but was limited to five or six cities 
(that were not and are not the country of Italy).°* But religious 
institutions, too, both carried the load and provided incentives 
for such music during the fourteenth and fifteenth century. 
They provided the means of both expanding and disseminating 
the art (giving the art a spatial dimension of breadth and capil- 
larity, as it were) and also by giving permanence fo the new 
forms. In this setting, the music in the Basilica of St. Francis in 
Assisi, beyond demonstrating that not all Italian territory was 
an inert and infertile desert, represents an important element 
for the assertion of the new polyphonic “ideals,” rhythmic, 
vocal and instrumental. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


1. GENERAL ABBREVIATIONS 


2 = [eel 
iL = fiorini 
1-Ac = Assisi, Biblioteca Comunale (c/o Sacro Convento) 
18 = lire 
ss = soldi 

2. ABBREVIATIONS OF THE ARCHIVAL SOURCES 
Am3 = J-Ac, Archives Sacro Convento, 3 (1445-47) 
Am6 = J-Ac, Archives Sacro Convento, 6 (1486-92) 
Am371 = J-Ac, Archives Sacro Convento, 371 (1352-64) 
Am373 = J-Ac, Archives Sacro Convento, 373 (1380-1424) 


53 N. Pirrotta, ‘Music and Cultural Tendencies in 15th Century Italy,” 
Journal of the American Musicological Society 19 (1966): 127-61; Cattin, ““Church 
Patronage of Music in Fifteenth-Century Italy,’”’ in Music in Medieval and Early 
Modern Europe, ed. I. Fenlon (Cambridge, 1981) 21-36; Cattin, “‘I] Quattrocento,”’ 
in Teatro, Musica, Tradizione dei Classici (Turin, 1986) 265-318, Letteratura ital- 
jana, 6; J. A. Owens, ‘‘Music and the Friars Minor in Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Century Italy,” in I frati minori tra ‘400 e ‘500 (Assisi, 1986) 169-88. 
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I-Ac, Archives Sacro Convento, 374 (1431-66) 

I-Ac, Archives Sacro Convento, 374V (1431-66) 

I-Ac, Archives Sacro Convento, Envelope Z (1363-1543) 
I-Ac, Archivio Notarile, notaius Hieronymus Ioannis de 
Portella de Assisio (1469-90) 


3. LIST OF MANUSCRIPTS CITED IN I-AC 


1/2 (Manoscritto 1-cantorino 2) 


87 588 
187 616 
261 620 
318 691 
319 693 
329 696 
337 694 
554 695 


4. ABBREVIATIONS OF THE OTHER MANUSCRIPTS CITED 


E-Tc41 


P-Pn6771 = 


I-Acn40 
I-Acn46 
I-Ad5 
I-AsmD8 
I-At 


I-Ap 


I-TOc73 
I-FZc117 


ll 


Toledo, Library of the Cabildo, 41-41 

Paris, Bibliothéque, fonds nou. acq. fr¢ 6771 (Codex 
Reina) 

Assisi, Biblioteca della Chiesa Nuova, 40 

Assisi, Biblioteca della Chiesa Nuova, 46 

Assisi, San Rufino Archives, 5 

Santa Maria degli Angeli, Portiuncula Library, D 8 
Assisi, Treasury of the Basilica of San Francesco (three 
codices without markings) 

Santa Maria degli Angeli, Portiuncula library, Manu- 
script without marking (Ordo sepolturae) 

Todi, Biblioteca Comunale, 73 

Faenza, Biblioteca Comunale, 117 
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SINGERS ACTIVE IN THE BASILICA OF ST. FRANCIS (SACRO CONVENTO) 
IN THE 14TH AND 15TH CENTURIES 


Year 


1355 


1599 
1360 


1360 
1360 


1360 
1360 
1361 


1361 


1362 
1362 
1363 


1363 


1363 
1363 


1363 
1363 
1384 


1384 


1385 


1385 
1385 
1385 
1386 
1386 


Data 


7-IV 


Source 


Am371 


Am371 
Am371 


Am371 
Am371 


Am371 
Am371 
Am371 


Am371 


Am371 
Am371 
Am371 


Am371 


Am371 
Am371 


Am371 
Am371 
Am373 


Am373 


Am373 


Am373 
Am373 
Am373 
Am373 
Am373 


Fol. 


12r 


61lv 
83r 


93v 
97V 


98r 
103v 
104r 


116r 


129v 
143r 
143r 


144v 


148rv 
156v 


Lor 
167rv 
130v 


Sor 


134r 


137v 
137v 
138Vv 
144v 
146r 


Reason 


pro cantoribus 


pro cantoribus 
Paulutio cantori 


pro cantoribus 
pro cantoribus 


pro cantoribus 
pro cantoribus 
pro cantoribus 


pro cantore de 
Fulgineo 

pro cantoribus 
pro cantoribus 
pro cantoribus 


pro cantoribus 


pro cantoribus 
pro cantoribus 


pro cantoribus 
pro cantoribus 
pro cantoribus 


pro cantoribus 
pro cantoribus 


pro cantoribus 
pro cantoribus 
pro cantoribus 
pro cantoribus 
pro cantoribus 


Payment 


pro xiii libris 
carnium de castrone 
cum dimidia = s. 
25.10 

in* i edo 

pro festo 
pentecostes = s. 40 
in vino 

in viii libris 
carnium 

pro vino 

pro nectare = s. 4 
in v folglectis 
nectaris = s. 5 


in vino 

in vino 

pro duobus flasconi- 
bus clareti* in festo 
circumcisionis 

in uno capite vitule 
See 

in vino 

in peponibus* in 
vino 

in peponibus 

in clareto 

in tribus libris carni- 
umde ariete=s.9 
in vii libris carnium 
de porco 

in xii folgettis vini = 
Sad 

in peponissis 

in peponissis 

in peponibus 


in peponibus 


1410 


1412 


9-VII 


21-Ill 


50-VII 


Am573 


Am573 
Am373 
Am575 
Am373 
Am575 
Am375 
Am3575 


Am5735 


Am3573 
Am5753 
Am3573 
Am373 
Am373 


Am373 


Am3753 
Am373 
Am375 
Am573 
Am573 
Am5373 


Am573 


Am5373 


Am373 
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154r 


154v 
154v 
154v 
158v 
162r 
170r 
170r 


170r 


174r 
175rv 
175rv 
186v 
241v 


265r 


266r 
274r 
286r 
291v 
300r 
310r 


RP De 


318v 


80r 


pro duobus 
cantoribus qui 
venerunt ad 
festum S. 
Patrignani ad 
sisium 

pro cantoribus 
pro cantoribus 
pro cantoribus 
pro cantoribus 
pro cantoribus 
pro cantoribus 
fr. lohannes 
cantore de 
provincia s. 
Angeli [Apuliae] 
fr. Petrus 
discipulus suus 
{fr. Iohannis] 
pro fr. lohanne 
cantore 

fr. lohannes 
cantor 


fr. Petrus cantor 


pro cantoribus 
pro illo* 


cantavit passionem 


pro cantoribus 


pro cantoribus 


pro cantoribus 
pro cantoribus 
pro cantoribus 
pro cantoribus 
fr. Bartholomei 
cantoris 

fr. Ugolinus de 
Tuderto qui 
cantavit 
evangelium per 
totum annum 
pro illis qui 
cantaverun 
passiones 

pro cantoribus* 


quando venerunt 


Siow 


in peponibus 
pro uno pari 
solearum = s. 40 


s. 40 


in amidolis et riso 
fl. 4 


fl. 3 
in peponibus 


in viii libris de 
castrone et dimidia* 
dando pro libra i 
DOL = S7adco 

in vi libris de porco 
ai 


pro suttularibus 


Sy30 


in piscibus 


in ovis 


1413 


1415 


1416 


1417 


1421 


1424 


1424 


1424 


1434 
1437 


1440 


1441 


1446 


1446 


1447 


1447 


29-VII 


29-III 


16-IV 


9-IV 


18-III 


3-III 


8-III 
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Am373 


Am373 


Am373 


Am373 


Am373 


Am373 


Am373 


Am373 


Am374 
Am374 


Am374 


Am374 


Am374 


Am374 


Am3 


Am3574 


331v 


339Vv 


544rv 


349r 


371v 


393v 


394r 


394r 


25v 
Spe 


48r 


51v 


68v 


69r 


37r- 
38r 


Tiv 


cantoribus 

pro Bartholomeo 
cantore 

pro illis qui 
cantaverunt 
passiones 

pro illis qui 
cantaverunt 
passiones 

pro illis qui 
cantaverunt 
passiones 

pro illis qui 
cantaverunt 
passcionem in 
conventu die 
martis et die 
mercurii 

pro illis qui 
cantaverunt 
passiones 

fr. Blasius pro* 
cantoria 

fr. Christofanus 
pro* cantoria 
pro cantoribus 
bis qui cantavit 
passionem 
fratribus Nicholao 
et Iohanni 
theotonicis, qui 
servierunt hoc 
anno conventui 
in* choro 

pro illis qui 
cantaverunt 
passiones 

pro illis qui 
cantaverunt 
passiones 

pro illis qui 
cantaverunt 
passiones 


105 


in pinitis = s. 5 


in uno caprecto = 
s. 14 


in carnibus = s. 5 
Sao 


1.10 


in piscibus 


Giovangni todesco* per uno paio de 


per le messe che 
canta tucta la 
quaresema cioé le 
messe della nona 
fr. Johannes 


scarpe = 1. 1.2.6 


Ss. 22.6 
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theotonicus qui 
cantavit missam 


in nonis 

1452 16-IV Am374 111v_ pro cantoribus in uno caprecto 
octava pasce =i. of 

1453 7-IV Am374 115v cantoribus pro duobus capretis 

= ib, IBA 

1457 13-IV Am374 135v_ per quelli che per libre 13 de 
cantaro la tenca = 129-6 
passione 

1459 27-VII Am374 108v Bartolomeo cantore— 

1461 29-V Am374V 57v_ perlicantoredel — 
passio 

1462 6-II Am374 151v fr. Bartholomeo pro parte tunnice 
cantori SUG leno 

1465 21-XII Am374 167r pro fr. Bartolomeo [cf. Tab 2] 
cantore 

1487 9-IV Am6 12r pro cantantibus in piscibus 
passionem 

pag 


DRAMATIC OFFICES PRESENTED IN THE BASILICA OF ST. FRANCIS 
(SACRO CONVENTO) 
IN THE 14TH AND 15TH CENTURIES 


Year Data Source Fol. Reason Payment 


1383 12-V Am373  123v In una columba Sao 
pro representatione 
Spiritus Sancti 

1384 6-VI Am373~ 130v_ Inuna clavi pro 
hostio columde et 
uno pipione albo 
et viii lib. 
rosarum pro festo 
pentecostes 

1385 17-V Am373  135r In una columba pro Se Tale 
festo pentecostes 

1388 16-V Am373  159v_ In cordulis de s. 6 
canapo pro 
representatione 
Spiritus Sancti 
in ecclesia superiori 

1595 23-V Am373  195v Prounacolumbaalba_ s.6.6 4 
pro festo pentecostes 

1399 25-V Am373 243v In una columba alba SmQ 


1403 


1404 


1410 


1412 


1431 


1448 


Year 


1402 


1421 


1431 


1440 


1444 


3-VI 


15-V 


11-V 


24-V 


19-V 


11-V 
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Am373 


Am373 


Am373 


Am373 


Am374 


Am374 


280v 


284v 


518v 


328Vv 


2r 


88r 


pro festo pentecosten 
In festo pentecostes 
in una columba causa 
mictendi Spiritum 
Sanctum 

In columba pro 
Spiritu Sancto 

Pro festo pentecostes* 


Ss. 


in uno pare columbarum 


pro festo 

In xx libris rosarum 
pro festo pentecostes 
In una columba alba 
pro Spiritu Sancto 

In duobuscolunbis 
pro festo pentecosten 
Per un paio de 
picione per la festa 
dello Spirito Santo 


5. 


Ss. 


. 10 


6.8 


5 ss 


5 USE 


5 fs 


ORGANISTS ACTIVE IN THE BASILICA OF ST. FRANCIS 
(SACRO CONVENTO) IN THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


Data 


2-V 


Source 


Am373 


27-IV Am373 


13-IV Am374 


25-XII Am374 


30-IV Am374 


Fol. Reason 


274r pro* pulsantibus 
organa in diebus 


processionum 


372v_ pro fr. Iohanne 


teotonico, qui 
pulsabat organa 


lv fr. Iohannis 


theotonici qui 
pulsavit organa 


5ir fr. Angelo da 


Cascia* quia venit = 1. 1 

ad pulsandum 

organa in festo 

nativitatis et aliis 

festivitatibus 
58v__—-vicarius conventus 1. 15 

fr. Bartholomeus* 

pro pulsatione 

organorum 


Se110:6 


Payment 


in quatuor libris 
de castrone 


pro habitu = 1.5 


107 


pro suis suttilaribus 


108 


1445 


1461 


1462 


1463 


1464 


1465 


1465 


1487 


1491 


1492 


15-V 


29-V 


23-III 


18-IV 


VII 


21-XIl 


15-V 


9-VIII 


3-VI 
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Am374 63v-_ fr. Bartholomeus* 
64r _— pro pulsationis 
organorum 
Am374V 57v _ fr. Giovangnie 
Marone*% per le 
sue fatighe de 
sonare l’organo 
Am374 152v fr. Bartholomeo* 
pro* pulsationis 
organorum 
Am374 157v_ fr. Honorio de 
Tuderto* pro* 
pulsatione 
organorum 
Am374 161v_ fr. Bartholomeo 
Marci pro* 
pulsatura 
organorum 
Am374 165v- fr. Petro de 
166v Bononia* quia 
pulsavit organa 
Am3574 167r_ pro fr. 
Bartholomeo 
cantore ut 
pulsaret organa 
in festivitatibus 
nativitatis Domini 
Am6 12v fr. Petri 
francigene* pro 
pulsatione 
organorum 
Am6 46r__ fr. Francisco de 
Pergula pulsanti 
organum in 4 
mensibus 
Am6 Slv- fr. Petro de 
52r Monteflascone 
pulsatori 
organorum 


We 1S! 


he AsO) 


pro uno fecato = 
s. 8.6 


12-0 


1. 36 


CAG 


718 
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LITURGICAL-MUSICAL CODICES IN THE LIBRARIA SECRETA 


(INVENTORY OF 1381) 


. Original Description 


Ordo breviarij conpletus breviter annotatus* 
In quo libro: omnes quaterni sunt iiij* 


Psalterium magnum et notatum acto pro choro* 


Breviarium in pergameno magnum notatum et 
pro parte incompletum* [E-Tc 41: absque 
psalterio] 


Breviarum conpletum magnum et grossissimum 
cum notis per totum: absque psalterio* 


Breviarium parvum et notatum de subtili 
lictera 


TABLE 2 


Identifi- 
cation 


I-Ac 693/ 


I-Ac 694 


Century 


XIII 


LITURGICAL-MUSICAL CODICES IN THE ‘“‘BIBLIOTECA DISTACCATA’’ 
OF THE BASILICA OF SAINT MARY OF THE ANGELS (1230) 


898’ 


899 


900 


902 


904’ 


905 


913 


. Original Description 


Unum antiphonarium sive graduale feriale 
et festivo conpletum et notatum pro missa 


[E-Tc 41: Unum antiphonarium sive 
responsoriale feriale et festivum] notatum 
et conpletum 


Prima pars unius gradualis antiphonarij 
notati ferialis et festivi 


Secunda pars dicti antiphonarij notati 
ferialis et festivi 


Unus liber cum postibus in quo sunt ynpni 
et invitatoria notata 


Unum psalterium magnum ordinatum cum 
ymunario et notis 


Unum missale parvum conpletum et de bona 
lictera pro altari Sancte Marie 


Evangelistarium conpletum et de bona 
lictera cum postibus bollatis 


Identifi- 
cation 


Century 


XIV 
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TABLE 3 


LITURGICAL-MUSICAL CODICES FROM THE INVENTORIES OF THE 


1338 


Unum psalterium 
magnum pro choro 


Quatuor psalteria 
minoria pro choro, 
quorum unum est 
in Sancta Maria 


Unum missale 
notatum com 
evangelistario 
et epistolario 
de lictera 
parisiensi 


1430 


Unum missale 
notatum cum 
epistolario et 
evangeliario de 
litera parisiensi 
que fuerunt Sancti 
Ludovici 


Unum ordinarium 
novum pulcrum 
cum nota in 
pergameno 
coopertum corio 
rubeo cum 
postibus 


SACRISTY OF THE SACRO CONVENTO 


1473 


Unum missale 1-At 
notatum cum 

evangeliario et 

epistolario de 

littera parisiensi 

et fuerunt sancti 

Ludovici 


Unum ordinarium aa 
novum cum nota 
pulcrum coopertum 

corio rucum 

postibus completum 
optime 


Liber sequentiarum 
in carta bona 
notatus et miniatus 


I-Ac 695 
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Thomas of Celano 


Adveniunt populi 
ad novum 
mysterium novis 
gaudiis adlaetantur 
personat silva voces 
et iubilantibus 
rupes respondent. 
Cantant fratres, 
Domino laudes 
debitas 
persolventes, et 
tota nox 
iubilatione 
resultat. 


TABLE 4 
Henry d’ 
Julian of Speyer Avranches 
Fratres quoque Evangelium 
laudes Domino que canoro 
debitas exolvebant, Franciscus 
sed et cuncti qui legit. 


aderant novis 
laetitiae canticis 
applaudebant. 


Universita di Perugia 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


St. Bonaventure 


Advocantur 
fratres, 
adveniunt populi, 
personat silva 
voces et 
venerabilis illa 
nox luminibus 
copiosis et 
claris 
laudibusque 
sonoris et 
consonis et 
splendes 
efficitur et 
solemnis. 


GALLIANO CILIBERTI 
Trans. HELEN MOAK 
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Fig. 1. The Funeral of St. Martin 
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Fig. 4. The Funeral of St. Clare 
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Fig. 5. The Investiture of St. Martin 
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Fig. 6. Three Friars Singing “By the Book’”’ 


ONTOLOGY IN WALTER BURLEY’S LAST 
COMMENTARY ON THE ARS VETUS 


Medieval scholars and historians of logic have not generally 
done justice to Walter Burley’s thought. On the one hand, he 
has been regarded as an “ultrarealist,” a supporter of extreme 
theses about the problem of universals and the meaning of 
propositions, although with no clear account of the inner reason 
for his metaphysical and semantic choices. On the other, he has 
been misconstrued as holding a mere variation of more moder- 
ate (but, above all, better known) positions. Furthermore, his 
theories have too often been studied only as a means to a clear- 
er understanding of Ockham—thus dwarfing the real worth and 
interest of Burley’s doctrines in their own right. In fact, in 
terms of originality and influence the Doctor Planus et Perspicu- 
us was one of the most significant thinkers of the Middle Ages. 

In this article, I take a step towards rectifying this situation, 
by offering an ordered introduction to Burley’s main metaphysi- 
cal theories in his last commentary on the Ars Vetus (AD 1337), 
the final output of his very long career as a Master of Arts in the 
main universities of his time.’ 


' The author wishes to express his gratitude to Marilyn McCord Adams who 
kindly reviewed the English of the article, clarified its text on many points and 
improved the style of its philosophical arguments. He accepts responsibility for 
any mistakes or misinterpretations that may have found their way into the text. 

For information on the life and works of Walter Burley, see Conor Martin, 
“Walter Burleigh,’ Oxford Studies Presented to Daniel Callus, ed. William A. 
Hinnebush et al. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1964) 194-230; Agustin Una Juarez, 
La filosofia del siglo XIV. Contexto cultural de Walter Burley (Madrid: Real Monaste- 
rio de el Escorial, 1978) 1-99. 

Burley’s writings to which I'll refer in this article are the following: 
Expositio super Universalia Porphyrii (AD 1337), in Expositio super Artem Veterem 
Porphyrii et Aristotelis (Venice, 1509) fols. 2ra-3vb, 7vb-17va; Expositio libri Prae- 
dicamentorum (between 1301 and 1307), ms. 184, Peterhouse, Cambridge, fol. 
171r-189v; Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis (AD 1337), in Expositio super 
Artem Veterem Porphyrii et Aristotelis, fol. 17va-50va; Quaestiones in librum Peri- 
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I. LOGIC AND ONTOLOGY 


1. The choice of a commentary on the Ars Vetus (Isagoge, 
Categories, Liber sex principiorum, and De interpretatione), com- 
monly considered a logical work, as the source for reconstruct- 
ing the ontology of a medieval author might seem odd at first. 
Yet, if ontology deals with the general structure and the prime 
components of reality considered in their mutual relationships, 
then many theories developed by medieval philosophers in 
their commentaries on Aristotle’s logical writings pertain to on- 
tology. This is not surprising, as by Aristotle logic is intended to 
be the theory of the discourse on Being,’ and therefore it is 
metaphysically grounded in a correspondence between the 
structural connections in discourse (both between subject and 
predicate, and between the premises and the conclusion of a syl- 
logism) and the framework of reality. 

And, in fact, Burley maintains that logic is nothing but an anal- 
ysis of general structures of reality. In discussing the nature, status 
and subject of logic at the beginning of his last commentary on the 
Ars Vetus, the Doctor Planus et Perspicuus, following Avicenna, 
claims that logic is about the things of second intention as such: 

Dico ergo quod logica est de rebus secundae intentionis ut sunt 


secundae intentiones, quia in logica non determinatur de rebus 
nec de vocibus nisi per habitudinem ad intentiones secundas;° 


hermeneias (AD 1301), ed. Stephen F. Brown, Franciscan Studies 34 (1974): 200-95; 
Expositio libri Perihermeneias, ed. Stephen F. Brown, Franciscan Studies 33 (1973): 
42-134; Expositio super librum Perihermeneias Aristotelis (AD 1337), in Expositio 
super Artem Veterem Porphyrii et Aristotelis, fols. 64va-93vb; Expositio super 
librum sex principorum (AD 1337), in Expositio super Artem Veterem Porphyrii et 
Aristotelis, fols. 50va-64 va; Expositio super libros Topicorum (between 1301 and 
1307), Vat. Lat. ms. 2146, Bibl. Apost. Vat., Vatican City, fol. 113r-204v; Expositio 
librorum Physicorum (before 1316), ms. 448, Gonville and Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, 172-543; Expositio in libros octo Physicorum (after 1324), (Venice: 1501) 
fols. 2r-266v; Expositio libri De anima, Vat. Lat. ms. 2151, Bibl. Apost. Vat., 
Vatican City, fols. 1r-88r; Tractatus de universalibus (after 1337), in Expositio 
super Artem Veterem Porphyrii et Aristotelis, fols. 3vb-7vb; De Divisions entis, ed. 
Herman Shapiro, Manuscripts 7 (1963): 105-108; De formis, ed. Frederick J. Down 
Scott (Munchen, Verlag der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenscaften, 1970) 7- 
71; Tractatus de suppositionibus (AD 1302), ed. Stephen F. Brown, Franciscan 
Studies 32 (1972): 15-64; De puritate artis logicae. Tractatus longior et brevior, ed. 
Philotheus Bohner (St. Bonaventure, N.Y.; The Franciscan Institute, 19559 1-19. 

2 See Vittorio Sainati, Dai “Topici” al “De Interpretatione,” vol. 1. of Storia 
dell’ “Organon Afistotelico” (Florence: Le Monnier, 1968) 168-69. 

3 Expositio super Universalia Porphyrii, Prol., fol. 2va. 
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but second intentions are those conceptus rei which arise when 
we look on a common nature in relation to the res that share it: 


Sciendum est quod intentio, secundum quod nunc loquimur, 
est idem quod conceptus rei. Et conceptus rei duplex est, scilicet 
primus et secundus. Possum enim de homine habere unum 
conceptum quo concipio humanam naturam absolute, scilicet 
intelligendo vel concipiendo ipsum esse substantiam animatam 
sensibilem rationalem—et sic habeo unum conceptum solum 
primum-—et possum conceptum de homine habere quo concipio 
naturam humanam in ordine ad illa quae participant eandem 
naturam, scilicet ad Sortem et Platonem—et sic habeo alium 
conceptum, scilicet conceptum comparatum, qui dicitur secun- 
darius conceptus. Et iste abstrahitur a conceptu primo. Concep- 
tus primus dicitur prima intentio; conceptus secundus dicitur 
secunda intentio;* 


and therefore logic turns on structural forms (aimed at building 
up sematic contents), which are, as forms, independent of both 
such contents and mental acts by which they are learned. 
Through these structural forms the network connecting the 
basic constituents of reality (individuals and universals, sub- 
stances and accidents) is clearly disclosed. 

2. Of all the texts forming the Ars Vetus, the Categories is the 
most relevant to ontology, because there Aristotle sketches the 
main points of his metaphysics and semantics—which in turn are 
the ground of these medieval disciplines. In that short tract, in 
fact, the Stagirite sets out the main components of reality in their 
mutual relationships, and indicates their connection to language. 

From a theoretical point of view, the Categories is not a 
homogeneous text, but a compound one: there are in it three 
main doctrines which are split up into a few minor theories. 
The first concerns the table of categories and the typical inner 
structure of the ten categories (chs. 2, 3 and 4). Two other theo- 
ries complete it: a semantic one, about homonymy, synonymy 
and paronymy (ch. 1); and a metaphysical one, on substance, 
where Aristotle stressed against Plato the logical and ontological 
primacy of individual substances compared to the other kinds 
of beings (ch. 5). The first group of doctrines culminates in the 
distinction between two different types of predicative relations: 
the being-in-something-as-a-subject and the being-said-of-some- 
thing-as-a-subject. 


4 Expositio super Universalia Porphyrii. Prol., fol. 2rb. 
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Asecond group of doctrines comprises a set of (meta)physical 
theories of quantity, relation, and quality, the foremost categories 
after substance (chs. 6, 7 and 8). Aristotle supplies rough descrip- 
tions of these categories and their categorical items, and prelimi- 
nary lists of the latter. He proceeds unsystematically, as if collect- 
ing and trying to arrange new, but not well analysed, data. 

The third group of doctrines is that expounded in the last 
part of the book, the Postpraedicamenta (chs. 10-15). These very 
heterogeneous theories form a sort of appendix to the work, 
where Aristotle speaks of subjects not directly connected with 
the earlier ones: opposition, priority and posteriority, change, 
and having. 

Medieval thinkers usually did not attribute much importance 
to the final portion of the text, but concentrated on the first two 
sections when working out their ontological systems. The resul- 
tant theories of reality contain twofold parts: (i) a general ontolo- 
gy, where they deal with the primary components of reality and 
their interconnections, and (ii) “regional’’ ontologies, about par- 
ticular categories of Being—quantity, relation and quality—where 
they analyse the nature and properties of these kinds of entities. 
In sketching Burley’s metaphysical thought, I shall not dwell upon 
his “regional” ontologies, as each one would require a separate 
exhaustive study, but simply provide short accounts of them, and 
indicate their linkage with Burley’s general ontology. 

5. The Categories is not only a composite, but also a rather 
ambiguous work. Since late Antiquity this fact provoked many 
disputes about its subject and purpose as well as differing eval- 
uations of it. Burley always kept to a realistic reading of the 
book.® Paralleling his interpretation of Aristotle, he developed 
a very rich ontology, which became progressively more and 
more complex. 

Thus, in his last commentary on the Ars Vetus Burley up- 
held a very sophisticated theory grounded on a threefold order 
of real distinctions, the first two of which had been ignored in 
his earlier writings: (i) that between simple and complex ob- 
jects; (ii) between universals and individuals; (iii) among the ten 
categories. According to Burley, the latter were necessary for a 


* In both his first (Prol., fol. 171r) and second (Prol., fol. 17va) commentary 
on the Categories, Burley claims that the subiectuwm contentivum of the treatise is 
Being looked upon as the object of the significant power of simple terms and as 
able to be hierarchically ordered (ens dicibile incomplexum ordinabile in genere). 
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realism that would ground the validity of our knowledge, with- 
out falling prey to Ockham’s critiques. 


Il. SIMPLE AND COMPLEX OBJECTS 


1. Fundamental to Burley’s ontology is a distinction be- 
tween simple and complex objects, that is, approximately, 
between things and states of affairs. Because of its importance 
he returns to it many times in his last commentary on the Ars 
Vetus.® As he puts it, this distinction is the objective counterpart 
of the linguistic one between simple (i.e., nouns) and compound 
signs (i.e., propositions). Thus, Burley can regard the states of 
affairs as propositions existing in re. 

Basically, he thought that propositions in re were the signifi- 
cata of statements, just as individuals (both substantial ones and 
accidental ones) are the significata of discrete terms and univer- 
sal forms the significata of common terms. He claimed that in 
ordinatis in significando it must be possible to show an ultimate 
significatum that does not itself signify.’ Now, a mental proposi- 
tion is the significatum of a spoken (or written) proposition; in 
its turn, however, it signifies something else, because it is com- 
posed of mental acts of understanding (conceptus), which are 
themselves natural signs. Therefore the ultimate significatum of 
this particular significative chain must be something composite, 
existing in re, and having the same structure as the mental 
proposition; that is, it must be a proposition in re. Burley writes: 


Secundo est intelligendum quod, cum dicitur: “ex eo quod res 
est vel non est <oratio vera vel falsa dicitur>,’’ Philosophus non 
intelligit <per ‘rem’> rem significatam per subiectum nec rem 
significatam per praedicatum, quia de non ente vere praedica- 
tur aliquid tamquam de subiecto, quia de non ente verum est 
dicere ipsum esse non ens; et ita propositio affirmativa potest 
esse vera, quamvis res significata per praedicatum sit non ens. 
Sed Philosophus per “rem”’ intelligit rem significatam per 
totam propositionem. Et tunc intelligitur sic: ex eo quod res est, 
hoc est; ex eo quod ita est sicut propositio significat, est proposi- 


5 See Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, Prol., fol. 17vb-18va; ch. De 
priori, fol. 47va and 48vb; Expositio super librum Perihermeneias Aristotelis, Prol., 
fol. 66ra-b. Burley has already dealt with this subject in question three of his 
Quaestiones in librum Perihermeneias, 248-52. 

7 See Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, Prol., fol. 17vb-18ra. 
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tio vera; et ex eo quod non est ita sicut propositio significat, est 
propositio falsa. Et ex hoc patet quod per propositionem in voce 
et etiam in conceptu significatur aliqua res complexa quae non 
est proprie aliqua res praecise significata per subiectum, nec res 
significata per praedicatum, sed aggregatum ex his. Et illa res, 
quae est ultimum et adaequatum significatum propositionis in 
voce et in conceptu, est quoddam ens copulatum. Et propter 
hoc potest dici propositio in re, sicut declaratum est in principio 
huius libri.® 


Such an ens copulatum is formed by the entities for which 
the subject and the predicate stand, together with an identity- 
relation (if the proposition is affirmative) or a non-identity-rela- 
tion (if the proposition is negative)—as Burley clearly states in 
the prologue of his commentary on the De Interpretatione: 


Sed utrum sit aliqua propositio composita ex rebus extra ani- 
mam dictum est supra in principio libri Praedicamentorum. Sup- 
posito vero quod non sit aliqua propositio in re composita ex 
rebus, ut communiter dicitur, est dubium quid ex parte rei cor- 
respondeat veritati et falsitati propositionis in mente et in prola- 
tione. Oportet enim quod ei correspondeat aliquid in re per 
quod tunc dicamus quod verum est quod propositio in mente et 
in prolatione est vera, quia sic significat sicut est in re. Ad hoc 
igitur quod propositio sit vera oportet quod sit in re sicut propo- 
sitio significat; et per consequens veritati propositionis in men- 
te, et in voce et in scripto correspondet aliquid proportionale. 
Dicendum est, ut mihi videtur, quod ad hoc quod aliquid sit 
verum oportet quod veritati propositionis in mente, in prola- 
tione et in scripto correspondeat identitas vel diversitas, seu 
non-identitas, istorum pro quibus supponunt (supponit ed.) 
subiectum et praedicatum. Unde veritati propositionis affirmati- 
vae correspondet in re identitas illius pro quo propositionis 
affirmativae correspondet in re identitas illius pro quo supponit 
subiectum ad illud pro quo supponit praedicatum. Non enim 
potest aliqua propositio affirmativa categorica in recto esse vera 
nisi subiectum supponat pro eo pro quo supponit praedicatum, 
id est: verificetur. Et si supponat pro eodem, tunc est affirma- 
tiva vera. Et negativa categorica non est vera in recto si subiec- 
tum et praedicatum supponant pro eodem; sed si supponant 
pro diversis, tunc est affirmativa vera. Et si dicatur quod est 
affirmativa vera quando non est talis identitas, quia haec est 
vera ‘‘Caesar est Caesar’ et tamen non est aliqua identitas— 


8 Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, ch. De priori, fol. 47va. Spe also 
ch. De substantia, fol. 27vb; “In eo quod res est vel non est, oratio dictur vera vel 
falsa. Hoc est: in eo quod ita est in re sicut oratio significat, est oratio vera; et in 
eo quod non est ita ex parte rei sicut oratio significat, est oratio falsa.”’ 
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similiter negativa potest potest esse vera sine tali diversitate il- 
lorum pro quibus supponit subiectum et praedicatum, ut patet: 
ista enim est vera ‘‘Caesar non est Plato,’ et tamen Caesar et 
Plato non sunt diversa, cum non sint entia, et idem et diversum 
sunt differentiae entis—dicendum quod Caesar corrupto iden- 
titas est Caesaris ad Caesarem, sed illa identitas non exsistit, sed 
est identitas rationis et [idem] Caesar est idem Caesari identi- 
tate quae non est. Non oportet quod idem et diversum semper 
sint differentiae entis [entis] in actu, sed entis maxime transcen- 
dentis quod scilicet est in intellectu. Unde sic potest dici, quod 
ens dicitur dupliciter:? uno modo ut est commune omni intelli- 
gibili; alio modo idem est quod exsistens. Sic idem et diversum 
dicuntur (dicitur ed.) uno modo ut sunt differentiae entis trans- 
cendentis, alio modo ut sunt differentiae entis in effectu, id est: in 
actu exsistentis. Et per hoc patet responsio ad argumentum.’° 


2. Some other passages from his last commentary on the 
Categories'' help us to appreciate the importance of Burley’s 
thesis—that propositions exist in re’? along with his distinction 
between simple and complex objects. In the first, he explains 
the Aristotelian distinction between complex and non-complex 
expressions’* highlighting two important issues: (i) that of the 
criterion of complexity, and (ii) that of the scope of the distinc- 
tion, whether it is only linguistic or metaphysical as well.'* 

As to the first, Burley maintains that the terms ‘“complex- 
um” and “incomplexum” can be understood in two different 


° A different distinction of Being is drawn by Burley in his treatise De ente, 
108. 

10 Expositio super librum Perihermeneias Aristotelis. Prol., fol. 66ra-b. 

11 See Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis. ch. De subiecto et praedicato, 
fol. 20ra. 

12 Thinkers who discussed and analysed this thesis at the end of the four- 
teenth century rejected it. See, for example, John Wyclif, Tractatus de universali- 
bus, ed. Ivan J. Mueller (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1985) 20-21; William Penby- 
gull, De universalibus, ed. Alessandro D. Conti, Medioevo 8 (1982): 188; Paul of 
Venice, Expositio super Universalia Porphyrii et Artem Veterem Aristotelis, ch. De 
subiecto et praedicato (Venice, 1494) 47va-48rb. 

13 See Aristotle, Categories 2, 1a 16-19. 

14 See also his treatise De suppositionibus, 31; and the Expositio in libros octo 
Physicorum, Prol., fol. 5vb: “‘Duplex est notitia, quia quaedam est notitia comple- 
xa et quaedam est notitia incomplexa. Unde ‘notitiam complexam’ voco illam 
notitiam quae est de aliquo complexo, ut videlicet de propositione affrimativa 
vel negativa—et haec vocatur ‘fides’. Notitiam vero ‘incomplexam’ voco illam 
notitiam quae est de incomplexo, videlicet quae est de re aliqua quantum ad 
intrinseca—et hanc notitiam vocat Philosophus, III De anima, ‘simplicium intelli- 
gentiam’ et Commentator vocat eam ‘formationem’.” 
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ways: communiter and stricte. Taken broadly the term “incom- 
plexum’”’ signifies the extremes of a proposition, whether they 
be one word (e.g., ‘“‘man’’) or more (e.g., “white man’’). Taken 
properly, only single words can be considered non-complex. 
Likewise, ‘‘complexum’” in its broadest use signifies all expres- 
sions of more than one word, whether propositions (that is, 
those expressions compounded by noun or nouns, and verb, 
e.g., ““man is white’’) or combinations of nouns and adjectives 
and/or adverbs (e.g., ‘““white man,” “very old man’’). Properly 
speaking only propositions are complexa, because they alone can 
produce a complete sense in the mind of the listener: 


nihil dicitur complexum nisi compositum faciat sufficientem 
intellectum in anima auditoris.’° 


As far as the second question is concerned, Burley thought 
the division between complexa and incomplexa applied to both 
things—as Averroes had thought'®—and linguistic terms—as 
Boethius’’ and Simplicius,’® the most celebrated commenta- 
tors of late Antiquity, had maintained: 

Mihi tamen videtur quod haec divisio sit in membra communia 
tam rebus quam vocibus, quia tam in vocibus quam in rebus re- 
periuntur complexum et incomplexum—ut visum est. Et ideo 
haec divisio non praecise est in res nec in voces, sed in comple- 
xum et incomplexum.’® 


In this way he affirmed an isomorphism between language and 
the world, which according to him was a necessary requisite for 
protecting the value of our knowledge.”° 

So far, Burley’s interpretation of the above mentioned pas- 
sage is not itself free from obscurity. For while he gives the non- 
complex/simple vs. complex distinction metaphysical scope, his 
rendering of the criteria of simplicity and complexity is mislead- 
ing or inadequate. For he appeals to merely grammatical differ- 


15 Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, ch. De subiecto et praedicato, fol. 
20ra. See also his treatise De suppositionibus, 31. 

6 See Averroes, Expositio in librum Praedicamentorm, in Aristotelis opera 
omnia cum expositione Averrois vol. 1 (Venice, 1552) fol. 13va-b. 

17 See Boethius, In Categorias Aristotelis libri quattuor, ed. J. P. Migne, Patro- . 
logia Latina, vol. 64 (Paris, 1860) 168-69. 

8 See Simplicius, In Aristotelis Categorias commentarium, ed. Carolys Kalb- 
fleisch, Commentaria in Aristotelem, 8 (Berlin: G. Reimer, 1907) 40-41. 

19 Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, ch. De subiecto et praedicato, fol. 20ra. 

20 See his Tractatus de universalibus, fol. 4rb. 
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ences between composite and non-composite expressions. But, 
e.g., does a simple object really correspond to the term ‘‘album,”’ 
one that counts as simple or non-complex on both broad and 
proper construals of “‘incomplexum?”’ Is the expression “‘in lyceo”’ 
simple or complex? and what about its corresponding object? 

Burley’s further commentary answers these questions and 
clarifies his meaning. In the chapter on the sufficientia praedica- 
mentorum (fol. 21ra), following Aristotle, Burley assumes that 
expressions like “in lyceo”’ are simple, as they refer to simple 
objects—in this case to an accidental form belonging to the cate- 
gory of where (ubi).”! In the chapter on substance (fol. 24rb) 
and in the one on relations (fol. 34rb) he states that concrete 
accidental terms, like “‘album’’ or ‘‘pater,’”’ do not refer to simple 
objects, but to aggregates compounded by a sustance and the 
form connotated by the term itself. Such aggregates are lacking 
in numerical unity and hence do not fall into any of the ten 
categories, because they are not properly beings: 


Illud quod est aggregatum ex rebus diversorum generum non 
est per se in aliquo genere uno; sed illud quod significatur per 
terminum concretum accidentale est aggregatum ex rebus di- 
versorum generum; ergo non est aliquod tale in aliquo praedi- 
camento vel genere per se. Et ideo illud quod significatur per 
huiusmodi nomina “pater” et “‘filius’’ non est per se in genere; 
... quia quod est per se in genere debet esse per se ens et per se 
unum;... sed aggregatum ex rebus diversorum generum non 
est per se ens nec per se unum.”” 


Finally, in the chapter on opposition (fol. 45va), he affirms that 
only complex objects (complexa) can be true or false: 


Omne quod est verum vel falsum est complexum, 


and that the true and the false are not accidents inherent in 
sentences, as their properties; rather the true and the false are 
the significata of such sentences: 


21 See his last commentary on the Liber sex principiorum, ch. De ubi, fol. 
59vb; ‘“‘Intelligendum quod ubi quod est praedicamentum est quaesam forma 
quae procedit a circumscriptione activa loci et a circumscrptione passiva locati, 
et est forma secundum quam aliquid dicitur esse in loco formaliter—sicut albedo 
est forma per quam aliquid est formaliter album. Sed ubi concreto est esse in 
loco, ut esse hic, vel esse ibi, vel esse in scholis, vel esse in domo, vel esse alibi.” 

22 Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, ch. De relatione, fol. 34rb. 
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dico quod verum et falsum sunt in voce complexa sicut in signo, 
sic quod vox complexa dicitur vera quia est significativa veri. 


Burley’s criteria for distinguishing simple (that is, things) and 
complex objects (that is, states of affairs) can be readily inferred 
from these passages: according to him only the objects which 
can be true or false are complex properly speaking, and there- 
fore only propositions in re are such. On the contrary, those 
objects which compose the propositions in re, both directly and 
indirectly, are simple. They are the categorical items: individual 
substances, substantial forms, and accidental forms: 


Ideo dico quod significata nominum abstractorum sunt per se 
in genere, sicut albedo et nigredo, et paternitas et filiatio et 
huiusmodi; et non concretorum accidentalium.”* 


Complex objects differ from aggregates, which are also made up 
of items belonging to diverse categories in two ways: mere 
aggregates (i) do not include the identity (or non-identity) rela- 
tion, and (ii) like simple objects cannot be true nor false. 

On the other hand, only single words and those compounds 
of categorematic terms and one or more syncategoremata (for 
instance, “‘aliquis homo’’) which signify an item in a single cate- 
gory are properly simple expressions; while sentences, as they 
signify the complexa realia, are compound expressions. Concrete 
accidental terms cannot be considered simple expressions, as 
they signify aggregates—even though they are single words 
which stand in personal supposition for the substance alone, 
which is the subject of inherence for the accidental form conno- 
tated by the term itself.”4 

3. Now that the distinction between simple and complex 
objects has been clarified, a further question must be answered 
about the composition of propositions in re: if universals and sin- 
gulars, and the ten categories are really distinct, how can Burley 
hold that in every true affirmative sentence there is an identity-re- 
seen between the things which subject and predicate stand 
for?” 


5 Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, ch. De relatione, fol. 34rb. 

*4 See his Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, ch. De relatione, fols. 
37ra and 37rb; ch. De qualitate, fol. 41rb. 

*° | am grateful to Marilyn McCord Adams for calling my attention to this 
problem. 
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Burley’s solution to this problem can be found in yet anoth- 
er passage from his last commentary on the Categories, from the 
chapter on opposition, where the Doctor Planus et Perspicuus 
speaks about the logical criteria for identity: 


Nota quod ex isto loco sumitur doctrina bona ad cognoscendum 
identitatem vel diversitatem aliquorum ad invicem. Et est: si 
unum praedicatur de aliquo de quo non praedicatur reliquum, 
illa non sunt eadem, sed diversa; et si aliquid praedicatur de 
uno quod non praedicatur de reliquo, illa non sunt idem. Et e 
contrario: si quicquid vere praedicatur de uno vere praedicatur 
de reliquo, illa sunt eadem.”® 


26 Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, ch. De oppositione, fol. 44rb. Bur- 
ley defines identity and diversity in the same terms in the Tractatus de uni- 
versalibus, fol. 4va: ‘‘Ad sciendum utrum aliqua sint eadem vel diversa viden- 
dum est an idem affirmetur de uno et negetur de altero, et sic non sunt eadem, 
sed diversa. Et si nihil affirmetur de uno quod negetur de [aliquo] altero, tunc 
illa sunt eadem.” A different opinion had been expressed, on the contrary, in 
the commentary on the Topics (between 1301 and 1307), book I, tr.1, ch.2, fols. 
117rb-va: ‘‘Haec est quarta pars huius capituli in qua determinatur de quodam 
incomplexo annexo definitioni, scilicet de eodem. Et continet tres particulas. ...In 
prima ergo particula dicit quod idem dicitur tripliciter, scilicet idem genere, 
idem specie, idem numero—ut ubi est una res individualis et plura nomina, 
sicut Marcus et Tullius dicuntur idem numero, et vestis et tunica dicuntur idem 
numero, si ‘vestis’ et ‘tunica’ significent idem omnino. Eadem in specie dicun- 
tur quae continentur sub eadem specie; et sic Sortes et Plato sunt <eadem> in 
specie. Eadem in genere dicuntur quae continentur sub eodem genere, sicut 
homo et asinus sub animali.... Haec est secunda particula huius partis in qua 
contra istam divisionem ponit Philosophus unum dubium, quoniam videtur 
quod sit aliqua identitas media inter identitatem specificam et identitatem 
numeralem; et sic erunt quattuor modi identitatis. Probatio assumpti: nam aqua 
extracta a fonte cum aqua eiusdem fontis plus conveniunt quam in specie et 
minus quam in numero; ergo aliqua est identitas media inter identitatem speci- 
ficam et identitatem numeralem. Probatio assumpti: nam cum aqua alterius 
fontis convenit specie (omnis enim aqua cum aqua omni aquae est eadem in 
specie); sed cum <aqua> eiusdem fontis plus convenit quam aqua alterius fontis; 
ergo etc. Ad istud dubium respondet Aristoteles quod illa identitas est identitas 
specie, quia illud <quod> superadditur speciei aquae in duobus, vel aliqua alia 
qualitas, ut gravitas et levitas. Et illa identitas aquae cum alia aqua eiusdem 
fontis non est eiusdem speciei in utroque. Ad formam rationis dico quod duae 
aquae eiusdem fontis non magis sunt eadem quam duae aquae diversarum 
fontium, quia tam haec identitas quam illa est identitas specifica. Concedo 
tamen quod duae aquae eiusdem fontis conveniunt in pluribus eisdem specie 
quam duae aquae diversarum fontium. Nec ex hoc sequitur quod sint magis 
eadem quam in specie. Aliter posset dici quod duae aquae eiusdem fontis plus 
conveniunt convenientia accidentali quam duae aquae diversarum fontium; sed 
non convenientia vel identitate essentiali—sicut duo homines albi plus conveni- 
unt accidentaliter quam homo albus et niger homo. Et secundum hoc concedi- 
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We can ‘translate’ what Burley is saying in this way: 


a differs from b iff there is at least one z such that a is predicat- 
ed of z and 0b is not, or vice versa, VEL there is at least one w 
such that w is predicated of a and not of b, or vice versa. 

a is identical with b iff for all x, it is the case that x is predicated 
of a iff it is predicated of b. 


tur quod aliqua est identitas accidentalis magis quam identitas specifica et 
minor quam identitas numeralis. Aristoteles enim in ista prima divisione solum 
ponit modos identitatis essentialis.... Haec est tertia particula partis quartae 
principalis, in qua Philosophus narrat quis est primus modus et potissimus 
identitatis, et illum subdividit ulterius. Dicit ergo quod idem numero maxime 
indubitabiliter dicitur esse idem. Illud enim quod est idem numero ab omnibus 
conceditur esse idem. Et idem numero solet distingui in tres modos, scilicet in 
idem definitione, quomodo vestis tunica dicuntur esse idem; et in idem proprio, 
quomodo proprium dicitur esse idem illi cuius est proprium, quomodo homo 
et susceptibile disciplinae dicuntur esse idem; tertio modo quod est idem 
(animal scr. et del.) alicui accidenti dicitur esse idem, quomodo sedens vel 
musicus dicitur esse idem Socrati. Et <quod> accidens sic acceptum in concreto 
sit idem numero subiecto probatur, quia cum volumus alicui praecipere vel 
aliquem vocare multotiens in praecipiendo et vocando utimur nomine acciden- 
tis, sic dicendo: ‘tu sedens veni huc’ vel ‘voco sedentem vel disputantem ad nos,’ 
quod non esset, nisi accidens esset idem numero cum subiecto. Sed hic dubita- 
tur, quia (quod ms.) non videtur quod aliquod est alicui idem numero accidente, 
quia cum dicitur ‘album est per accidens idem numero Sorti’ aut ly ‘album’ 
supponit pro accidente in abstracto, aut pro subiecto accidentis, aut pro aggrega- 
to ex utroque. Non primo modo, quia certum est quod albedo non <est> eadem 
numero cum Sorte, quia albedo et (in ms.) Sortes differunt genere et quae 
differunt genere non sunt idem numero—ut patet ex V Metaphysicae. Nec secun- 
do modo, quia subiectum albedinis, scilicet Sortes, non est per accidens idem 
Sorti, sed per se et essentialiter. Nec tertio modo, quia aggregatum ex Sorte et 
albedine est ens per accidens, et nullum ens per accidens est Sortes. Et per 
consequens nullum ens accidens esset idem numero Sorti. Eodem modo potest 
dubitari de eodem proprio. Dicendum quod Aristoteles non ponit illam [definiti- 
onem vel] distinctionem secundum propriam opinionem. Dicit enim quod idem 
numero solet assignari multipliciter et non asserit quod idem numero dicitur 
multipliciter. Si quis tamen velit hanc distinctionem sustinere, potest dicere 
quod duae (forte pro istae vel illae) determinationes, per accidens, essentialiter, 
etiam sunt determinationes comparationis demonstrantis identitatem inter illud 
pro quo supponit subiectum et praedicatum vel inter illa pro quibus subiectum 
et praedicatum supponunt (suppositum ms.). Ita quod iste sit sensus ‘album per 
accidens est idem Sorti,’ hoc est: haec est per accidens vera ‘album est idem 
Sorti.’ Et sensus huius ‘Marcus per se est idem Tullio’ est iste: haec est per se 
vera ‘Marcus est idem Tullio.’ Per hoc ad dubitationem dicendum quod haec est 
falsa de virtute sermonis ‘album per accidens est idem Sorti,’ secundung quod 
argumentum probat. Tamen intellectus Philosophi concedentis tales propositi- 
ones est verus, quia sic intelligit quod haec est per accidens vera ‘album est 
idem Sorti.’”’ 
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On this basis we can easily conclude that no two categorical 
items can be identical, neither can the aggregates signified by 
subject and predicate of any true affirmative sentence (e.g., 
“homo est animal’ or ‘‘Sortes est albus’’). In fact, it is clear that 
nothing which is predicated of Socrates is also predicated of 
white, nor are “man” and “animal” said of the same things.”’ 
Therefore the identity-relation can hold only between the things 
which the subject and predicate of a true affirmative sentence 
stand for in personal supposition—in other words: between the 
individual substances (or substance) for which subject and pred- 
icate, like every concrete term, supposit. Burley is quite explicit 
and clear on this topic concerning the difference between the in- 
tension (id quod terminus significat) and the extension (id quod 
terminus denominat) of a simple term, as he writes: 


Pro instantiis adductis est intelligendum quodterminus concre- 
tus potest accipi dupliciter: vel pro eo quod significat vel pro eo 
quod denominat. Vel, sub aliis verbis, terminus concretus ... 
potest accipi vel secundum quod supponit simpliciter vel secun- 
dum quod supponit personaliter. Quando accipitur pro eo quod 
significat, tunc supponit simpliciter; sed quando accipitur pro 
eo quod denominat, tunc supponit personaliter.... Eodem 
modo dicendum est ad aliam instantiam de patre et filio, quia, 
se accipiantur ista nomina, scilicet “pater” et “filius,” ut habent 
suppositionem simplicem, ita quod supponant pro his quae 
principaliter significant, sic est <haec> vera “pater et filius sunt 
relativa et sunt simul natura”; et sic est haec falsa “‘pater genuit 
filium.”’ Sed si ista nomina, “pater” et “filius,” accipiantur ut 
habent suppositionem personalem, sic est haec falsa “pater <et> 
filius sunt per se relativa,” quia posito quod Sortes sit pater 
Ciceronis est haec falsa “pater et filius sunt per se relativa”’ 
secundum quod haec nomina habent suppositionem persona- 
lem.”® 


Burley’s position obviously implies that an affirmative propo- 
sition is true if and only if its extremes have personal supposition 
for the same thing (or things). For instance: “Sortes est homo’’ is 
true if and only if “homo” in this context has personal supposition 
for Socrates, that is: if the abstract form humanitas (that the term 
“homo” connotes) is somehow present in Socrates. 

In this way the real distinction between universals and 


27 On the distinction between individual substances and concrete accidents 
see also the Quaestiones in librum Perhermeneias, q.4, 273. 
28 Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, ch. De relatione, fol. 37ra-b. 
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individuals and among the ten categories is safe, without any 
prejudice to the theory of identity as interpretative pattern for 
the truth of propositions. In a standard statement the significata 
of subject and predicate are obviously diverse (and it could not 
be otherwise, at the risk of being a merely tautological state- 
ment), but the things which they stand for must be the same, if 
the statement is to be true. Since the things a term stands for 
are not established ‘‘a priori,” outside of any categorical context, 
but depend on it, so the identity-theory is not an exception to 
Burley’s realism, but only a different way of formulating a cor- 
respondence-theory. Certainly according to the Doctor Planus et 
Perspicuus a proposition is true if and only if it denotes a state 
of affairs which actually exists in the world?*—the identity 
between what corresponds to the subject and what corresponds 
to the predicate is just the effect of such a correspondence on a 
semantic level. The state of affairs (or real proposition), which 
is the ultimate significatum of a true affirmative sentence, is a 
complex object (ens copulatum) composed of an individual sub- 
stance, an inherent accidental (or substantial) form, and an 
identity-relation. Such a relation (which is the formal part of the 
compound) does not exist outside our minds, but only in them. 
It affirms the identity of the substance for which the subject- 
term stands with the substance which is the substratum of the 
form signified by the predicate-term: 


Credo quod illud indubitanter sit verum, quod in aliqua propo- 
sitione praedicatur res de re, et in aliqua propositione concep- 
tus de conceptu praedicatur, et in aliqua vox de voce praedica- 
tur. Unde intellectus potest componere ad invicem omnia 
simplicia apprehensa per intellectum asserendo illa esse eadem 
vel non esse eadem. ... Intelligenda sunt hic tria. Primo quod in 
omni propositione est aliquid materiale et aliquid formale: for- 
male in propositione est copula copulans praedicatum cum sub- 
iecto, et illa copula est in intellectu, quia est compositio vel 
divisio intellectus; materialia vero in propositione sunt subiec- 
tum et praedicatum. ...Secundo sciendum est quod compositio 
est duplex, scilicet realis et intellectualis. Compositio intellectualis 
est compositio qua intellectus componit subiectum cum praedi- 
cato. Compositio realis est ut compositio animae cum corpore, et 
ut compositio domus ex lapidibus et (vel ed.) lignis. Tertio est 
sciendum quod isti termini “subiectum” et ‘“praedicatum”’ sunt 


° See his Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, ch. De priori, fol. 47va, 
quoted above. 
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aequivoci, quia uno modo accipiuntur pro subiecto et (vel ed.) 
praedicato in re; alio modo pro subiecto et (vel ed.) praedicato in 
intellectu; tertio modo pro subiecto et (vel ed.) praedicato in voce. 
Sed dubium est hic qualiter potest fieri unum compositum ex re 
exsistente in intellectu et re exsistente extra animam. Dicendum 
quod ex talibus potest fieri unum compositum compositione 
intellectuali, non autem compositione reali. Et tale compositum 
potest dici ens copulatum. Et potest fieri ens copulatum [et] non 
solum per intellectum, sed etiam per sensum vel per intentionem 
sensus. ... Sed dubium est an ipsi copulae exsistenti in intellectu 
corrispondeat aliquid in re aut non] Dicendum quod copulae 
exsistenti in intellectu copulanti extrema propositionis affirmati- 
vae verae ad invicem corrispondet aliquid in re, scilicet identitas 
extremorum vel identitas eorum pro quibus extrema supponunt. 
Divisioni vero vel negationi copulae in propositione negativa vera 
correspondet aliquid in re, scilicet diversitas extremorum vel 
illorum pro quibus extrema supponunt. Sed copulae exsistenti in 
intellectu copulanti extrema propositionis affirmativae falsae ad 
invicem nihil correspondet in re nisi ipsa extrema—ut patet de 
copula huius propositionis “homo est asinus.” Similiter nec 
divisioni vel negationi copulae in propositione falsa negativa nihil 
correspondet in re nisi ipsa extrema.*° 


4. The proposition in re is properly the extension of a sen- 
tence, but not its intension. Burley is able to distinguish between 
the intension and the extension not only of a term (as we have 
already seen), but also of a sentence, since he admits two kinds of 
mental proposition, the second of which is what we can call “the 
intension” (or “‘sense’’) of a sentence. In fact: (i) it does not exist in 
the mind as in a subject (and so it is not a concept, properly 
speaking), but it is present in it as the object of an act of under- 
standing. (ii) It really is the objective content that the other kinds 
of propositions only express. (iii) It is the semantic link between 
the spoken, written and mental propositions on the one hand and 
the state of affairs (propositio in re) they refer to on the other. (iv) 
It exists even if the spoken, written, and mental propositions are 
false and nothing corresponds to them in reality. The Doctor 
Planus et Perspicuus writes: 


Sciendum quod propositio habet esse quattuor modis, scilicet in 
scripto in prolatione, et in mente, et in re—ut visum est superius 
in isto libro. Propositio in mente est duplex, quia quaedam habet 
esse subiective in mente, et talis propositio componitur ex con- 
ceptionibus (?); et quaedam est propositio habens esse obiective in 


30 Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, Prol., fols. 17vb-18va. 
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intellectu, et huiusmodi propositio componitur solum secundum 
considerationem intellectu, sive sint voces praeteritae sive futurae, 
et sic de aliis. Item, propositio exsistens in sola consideratione 
intellectus significat intellectum verum vel falsum—et hoc est satis 
intelligibile omni intellectui bene disposito.** 


Il. INDIVIDUALS AND UNIVERSALS 


1. The second important feature of Burley’s ontology is his 
claim that universals fully exist extra animam and are really dis- 
tinct from the individuals they are-in and are predicated-of. While 
medieval authors regarded this two-fold thesis as characteristic of 
Burley’s thought, modern scholars have attributed various other 
theories to him. According to Herman Shapiro*’ the Doctor Pla- 
nus et Perspicuus would be a moderate realist, whose view would 
be quite like that of Saint Thomas. Marilyn McCord Adams** 
speaks of him as a realist, but in her picture Burley appears to be 
rather near Duns Scotus’s position on the problem of individua- 
tion, as she attrubutes to Burley the belief that individuals derive 
from common nature by virtue of a principle of individuation (or 
contracting difference). Finally, Michael Wagner®* represents 
Burley as offering an extensional theory, according to which uni- 
versals are sets of objects having the same essential property. 

Such varying attributions arise in part because they are 
based on different and partial samplings of Burley’s works: 
medieval authors usually devoted their attention to his last com- 
mentary on the Ars Vetus, his most widely known work. Shapiro 
utilizes short treatises on various subjects, which all presumably 
were written by Burley in his formative years. Adams founds 
her interpretation principally upon the Tractatus de universali- 
bus, written almost certainly after 1337,°° but alone insuffi- 


31 Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, ch. De priori, fol. 48vb. 

32 Herman Shapiro, ‘‘A Note on Walter Burley’s Exaggerated Realism,”’ 
Franciscan Studies 20 (1960): 205-14; and ‘‘More on the ‘Exaggeration’ of Burley’s 
Realism,’’ Manuscripta 6 (1962): 94-98. 

33 Marilyn McCord Adams, ‘‘Universals in the Early Fourteenth Century,” 
The Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy, edited by N. Kretzmann, A. 
Kenny, and J. Pinborg (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1982) 411-39. 

34 Michael F. Wagner, ‘‘Supposition-Theory and the Problem of Univegsals,” 
Fransciscan Studies 41 (1981): 385-414. 

35 For the date of composition of Burley’s Tractatus de universalibus see 
Alessandro D. Conti (a cura di), Johannes Sharpe, Quaestio super universalia 
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cient for the purpose of surveying the position the Doctor Planus 
et Perspicuus held in his late maturity. And Wagner centers his 
reconstruction of Burley’s theory of universals upon De puritate 
artis logicae only, a work of the late “‘twenties’”’ (probably be- 
tween 1325 and 1328) so technical and ‘‘formal]”’ that it is lack- 
ing in metaphysical information. 

Careful examination of Burley’s main commentaries (the 
first on the Categories, the last on the Ars Vetus, those on the De 
anima and the Topics, the first and the second on the Physics), of 
the De puritate, and the De universalibus yields the following 
summary of his approach to the problem of universals: (i) His 
final position is the one unanimously attributed to him by 
medieval authors of the end of the fourteenth century (e.g., 
John Wyclif, John Sharpe, William Penbygull, and Paul of Ven- 
ice). (ii) Burley’s position evolved over the years—in part under 
Ockham/’s close criticism of traditional realist views—from the 
moderate realism peculiar to thirteenth-century theologians 
(e.g., Albert the Great, Saint Thomas, and Giles of Rome) to the 
ultra-realism of his final theory, which posits the existence of 
universals extra animam, and their real distinction from indi- 
viduals. 

2. Historically, medieval discussions on the problem of uni- 
versals derive from a well-known passage of the Isagoge (1, 13- 
16) where Porphyry raises his famous series of questions about 
the nature of existence of universals and their relation to the 
singulars: whether genera and species exist in themselves or are 
nothing but mere concepts; whether, if they exist, they are cor- 
poreal or incorporeal; and whether they exist apart from sense 
objects or in and by virtue of them. Philosophically, on the 
other hand, the problem of universals is one of the main aspects 
of the problem of meaning. All medieval theories of universals 
respond to an implicit semantic question: viz., is there some- 
thing in re which corresponds to the common terms of our 
language in the same way as individuals correspond to proper 
names? The answer of Realists was affirmative, those of Nomi- 
nalists and Conceptualists were negative; while within each 
group authors disagreed about the peculiar mode of existence of 
universals and their relationship ot individuals. 

The knotty problem for medieval realist semantics lies in 
its apparent failure to clearly distinguish the intension from the 


(Firenze: Olschki, 1990): 279. 
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extension of a linguistic expression. As we have already seen, 
Burley recognizes it only in his last works. Ordinarily, medieval 
realists applied the interpretative scheme ‘“thing-designator,” 
which had been successful in explaining the semantical power 
of proper names, also to general nouns (or common terms). 
Thus they postulated the existence in re of common natures (or 
universals, in a broader sense of the term), signified by general 
nouns in the same way as a proper name refers to the singular 
object it labels. Moreover, they analyzed the metaphysical com- 
position of such common things by the doctrine of categories, 
from a point of view that we can call “intensional”’ and in a 
manner similar to that used by our modern componential 
analysis. 

3. Burley’s theory of universals at the beginning of his intel- 
lectual activity is a good example of this type of approach. In 
the third question (“utrum universale habeat esse extra ani- 
mam’) of the first book of his commentary on the De anima 
(probably composed between 1301 and 1307), he writes: 


Ad quaestionem est dicendum quod universale potest accipi 
dupliciter: vel pro re quae nata est communicari pluribus, vel 
pro aptitudine vel comparatione ad plura. Loquendo de univer- 
sali pro re cui accidit quod praedicatur de pluribus, sic dico 
quod universale habet esse extra animam; sed accipiendo uni- 
versale secundo modo, scilicet pro actuali comparatione ad 
plura, sic dico quod universale non habet esse nisi in anima.... 
Sub aliis verbis potest dici, et melius, quod universale potest ac- 
cipi vel pro eo quod est natum praedicari de multis, vel pro con- 
ceptu seu pro specie illius quod est natum praedicari de multis. 
Loquendo de universali primo modo est distinguendum ulteri- 
us quod quodam est universale natum de pluribus praedicari 
quod solum natum est habere supposita extra animam, cuius- 
modi est re signata per hoc nomen “lapis’’; et quoddam est 
universale natum praedicari de multis quod solum natum est 
habere supposita in anima <cuiusmodi est hoc universale, gram- 
matica; et quoddam est universale natum praedicari de multis 
quod natum est habere supposita in anima> et extra animam, 
cuiusmodi est hoc universale, qualitas—quaedam enim qualita- 
tes sunt in anima et quaedam extra animam. Universale quod 
non est natum praedicari nisi de suppositis extra animam so- 
lum habet esse extra animam; universale quod solum est natum 
praedicari de singulari (universali ms.) in anima non habet esse 
nisi in anima; sed universale quod est natum praedicari dg sup- 
positis in anima et extra animam habet esse in anima et extra 
animam. Et ratio omnium istorum est quod universale habet 
esse in quolibet suo singulari et non habet aliud esse quam in 
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singulari vel in suppositis. Accipiendo universale secundo 
modo, scilicet pro specie quae est <in> intellectu, sic dico quod 
universale sic acceptum non habet esse nisi in anima, quia spe- 
cies universalis solum habet esse in anima. ... Ad rationes quae 
probant quod universalia non habent esse extra animam dicen- 
dum est ad primam quod universale habet esse in singulari. Et 
concedendum est quod universale praedicatum in quid de sin- 
gulari est pars illius singularis.... Et quando dicitur quod tunc 
universalia essent substantiae dicendum quod universalia de 
genere substantiae sunt substantiae; sed universalia de genere 
substantiae non sunt substantiae propriae, id est: substantiae 
singulares.... Ad aliam, quae probat quod universale non est 
pars substantiae singularis, dicendum quod universale est pars 
substantiae determinatae, nec componitur Sortes sufficienter ex 
hac materia et ex hac forma; immo ex hac materia, et ex hac 
forma et ex universalibus praedicatis in quid de eo. Unde illud 
quod praecise componitur ex hac materia et ex hac forma non est 
Sortes, sed pars Sortis. Tu dices: se universale habeat esse in sin- 
gulari, cum omne quod habet esse in singulari sic individuatur, 
sequitur quod universale sic individuatur et determinatur ad 
certum suppositum; sed tale non est commune. Dicendum quod 
aliud est esse individuatum et aliud est esse individuum. Com- 
mune habens esse in singulari, vel contractum ad singulare, est 
individuatum; sed ipsum singulare est individuum. Unde omne 
individuatum est commune et omne individuum est singulare.*® 


His position can be summed up as follows: (i) universals ex- 
ist in a twofold way, as common natures (or first intentions) in 
re and as concepts (or second intentions) in anima. (ii) Univer- 
sals, as they exist in the first way, are what are naturally apt to 
be present in many things, and to be predicated of them. (iii) 
Universals, as they exist in the second way, are mental concepts, 
partially caused in our minds by the common natures existing 
outside. (iv) Real universals have being only in their own indi- 
viduals, of whose essence they are constitutive parts. (v) Proper- 
ly speaking, an individual substance, such as Socrates, is com- 
pounded not only by singular form and matter, but also by any 
universal which is predicated in quid of it. (vi) Being-an-individ- 
ual and being-individuated are different properties, which be- 
long to different objects, as singulars only are individual and 
common natures alone can be individuated. In other words, ac- 
cording to Burley, individuation would be a sort of function 


36 Expositio libri De anima, fols. 9ra-11ra. The same arguments occur, but 
in a different context and aimed at a diverse goal, in John Duns Scotus, Ordina- 
tio: liber secundus, d.3, q.1. 
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whose arguments are common natures (or universals) and 
whose values are individuals. 

4. Burley’s assertion that universals are constitutive parts of 
the essence of their individuals is striking, considering that he 
emphatically denies it later on in the prologue of his second 
commentary on the Physics (after 1324), in his last commentary 
on the Categories (1337), and in the Tractatus de universalibus. 
The turnabout was certainly caused by Ockham’s critique of the 
realist view, as the Venerabilis Inceptor had shown that the 
standard realist account of the relationship between universals 
and individuals (shared by Burley at the beginning of his ca- 
reer) was inconsistent with the commonly admitted definition 
of identity. Two facts prove clearly that the Doctor Planus et Per- 
spicuus changed his mind because of the reading of Ockham’s 
writings: (i) While Burley does not even discuss the problem of 
universals in his first commentary on the Physics (before 1316), 
he does take it up in his second commentary on the Physics, 
where he quotes, analyzes, and refutes arguments advanced by 
Ockham. (ii) Similarly, Ockham’s arguments are reviewed and 
answered in Burley’s last commentary on the Categories (ch. De 
substantia) and in his Tractatus de universalibus, but are men- 
tioned nowhere in his first commentary on the Categories (pos- 
sibly written in the first years of the fourteenth century). 

Having dealt elsewhere*’ with the Burley-Ockham dispute 
about universals, I shall not examine their arguments in detail 
here, but simply review the main points of their quarrel. Both 
in his commentary on the Categories (ch. 8.1) and in his Summa 
Logicae (I, chs. 14-15) the Venerabilis Inceptor stressed that many 
unacceptable consequences follow from the twofold admission 
that universals are something existing in re, and are constitutive 
parts of the essence of individuals. For example: whatever is pred- 
icated of individuals will be predicated of their universals too; and 
therefore a unique common nature at the same time would get 
contrary attributes from its individuals. God could not annihilate 
Socrates (or any other singular substance) without at the same 
time destroying the whole category of substance—and therefore 
every created being since every accident depends on substance for 
its existence. For these reasons Ockham concluded that the two- 
fold thesis mentioned above had to firmly rejected. 


57 See Alessandro D. Conti (a cura di), Johannes Sharpe Quaestio super uni- 
versalia, 257-59 and 287-94. 
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Burley appears persuaded that Ockham’s objections are suf- 
ficient to show the traditional realist account of the relation 
between universals and individuals to be unacceptable, but not 
enough to prove that the realistic view, as a whole, is untenable. 
Thus, in his later years, he maintained that universals are not 
constitutive parts of individuals and that they are really distinct 
from their own individuals. According to Burley, this was the 
only solution to the problem of the relationship between univer- 
sals and individuals, if the inconsistencies pointed out by 
Ockham were to be avoided. In fact, he seems to believe that 
Scotus’s approach to the question, based on the notion of for- 
mal distinction, is invalid, implying as it does a rejection of the 
standard definition of identity—according to which two things 
are identical if and only if whatever is predicated of one of 
them is also predicated of the other. 

If universals are not constitutive parts of their own individ- 
uals, then they can no longer take the (opposite) properties of 
the latter. A simple (metaphysical) consideration furthermore 
shows that universals must be really distinct from their own 
individuals: it is a well known principle that causes are propor- 
tionate to the effects they produce; so the causes of an individu- 
al, which is a singular effect, must be individual, while obvious- 
ly those of a common nature must be universal. Therefore, 
individual substance cannot be composed of anything but sin- 
gular form and matter; whereas universals must be compound- 
ed by genus and specific difference,*® and by any other univer- 


38 Surprisingly, according to Burley, the specific difference is not equivalent 
in extension to its species—see his Expositio super Universalia Porphyrii, ch. De dif- 
ferentia, fol. 12rb: ““Ex veritate et iam dictis potest probabiliter poni quod nulla est 
differentia ultima convertibilis cum specie specialissima; immo quaelibet differen- 
tia est in plus quam species, per dictum Philosophi, II Posteriorum, ubi dicit quod 
quaelibet pars definitionis est in plus quam definitum et totum in aeque. Quod 
autem non sit possibile talem differentiam esse convertibilem cum specie specialis- 
sima potest sic probari: differentia non ponitur nisi ad distinguendum speciem ab 
aliis speciebus et ad constituendum definitionem speciei; sed propter neutrum 
istorum oportet ponere differentiam convertibilem cum specie specialissima. 
Maior patet, et minorem probo quantum ad utramque partem. Non enim oportet 
ponere talem differentiam ad distinguendum speciem a specie, quoniam per dif- 
ferentiam superiorem ac speciem distinguitur species sufficienter ab aliis specie- 
bus contentis sub eodem genere proximo—ut homo sufficienter distinguitur per 
rationale ab omni alia specie contenta sub animali—et per genus distinguitur ab 
aliis speciebus quae non continentur sub illo genere. Et ideo non oportet ponere 
differentiam cum specie specialissima convertibilem ad distinguendum unam 
speciem ab aliis speciebus. Neque oportet ponere unam differentiam converti- 
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sal form ordered over the genus. Consequently, the lowest 
species is not a constitutive part of the individuals it is predicat- 
ed of, but only a form coming together with their essences, and 
making their metaphysical structure known, because it is the 
type the individuals instantiate:*? 


Ad tertium dico quod quamvis universale sit res extra animam, 
tamen non est pars individui, quia effectus particularis sunt 
causae particulares. Et sic dico quod quamvis genus sit pars spe- 
ciei, tamen species non est pars individui, quia individuum suf- 
ficienter constituitur ex causis particularibus. Dico tamen quod 
universale est de quidditate indivividui, vel quod est totum 
respectu individui, accipiendo quidditatem pro eo quod signifi- 
catur per definitionem, sive pro eo quod datur in responsionem 
ad questionem quaerentem quid est ipsum individuum, ut 
“quid est Sortes,”’ et sic de aliis. Et ita patet quod Deus potest 
annihilare Sortem quamvis non destruat totum genus substanti- 
ae, quia ad hoc quod Sortes annihilaretur sufficit annihilare 
principia intrinseca Sortis, scilicet ex quibus constituitur Sortes, 
ut hanc materiam et hanc formam.*° 


Ad primum in contrarium dicendum est quod [sola] substantia 
singularis non componitur ex universalibus, sed solum ex 
singularibus; quia Sortes non componitur nisi ex hac materia et 
hac forma, et non componitur ex genere et differentia quae 
praedicantur de eo in quid. Sed species de genere substantiae 
componitur ex genere et differentia, et ex omnibus superioribus 
ad ipsum. Et huius ratio est quia effectus particularis sunt 
causae particulares et effectus universalis sunt causae universa- 


bilem cum specie specialissima ad constituendum definitionem, quia definitio suf- 
ficienter constitutitur ex genere et differentiis superioribus ad speciem.... Patet 
etiam in definitione hominis, in qua non ponitur aliqua differentia convertibilis 
cum homine. Et si dicitur quod secundum hoc non essent differentiae ultimae, 
quod est contra Philosophum, et quod (similiter ed.) per Philosophum differentia 
ultima convertitur cum specie specialissima, cuius contrarium diximus; ad 
primum dicendum quod bene sunt ponendae differentiae ultimae, aliter procede- 
retur in infinitum in differentiis. Sed ex hoc non sequitur quod differentia ultima 
convertitur cum specie. Verbi gratia, ponamus quod mortale sit differentia ultima 
in linea praedicamentali substantiae aut in definitione hominis; ex hoc non 
sequitur quod mortale convertitur cum homine aut cum alia specie. Et cum 
dicitur quod Philosophus dicit quod ultima differentia convertitur cum specie, 
dicendum quod Philosophus intelligit sic quod ultima differentia posita in defi- 
nitione cum differentiis praecedentibus est quid convertibile cum specie specialis- 
sima—non quod ipsa sola convertatur cum specie; sed aggregatum ex ultima diffe- 
rentia posita in definitione cum praecedentibus differentiis est convertibile cum 
specie specialissima.” 

59 On this subject see also below, section V, 3. 

40 Expositio in libros octo Physicorum, Prol., fol. 9rb. 
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les, secundum Philosophum II Physicorum et V Metaphysicae, 
capitulo de causa; sed individuum est effectus particularis et 
species est effectus universalis; et ideo individuum non compo- 
nitur nisi ex hac materia et hac forma, quae sunt causae particu- 
lares, et species, cum sit effectus universalis, componitur ex 
causis universalibus, scilicet ex genere et differentia.... Ad 
aliud dicendum quod non oportet quod annihilando individu- 
um annihilaretur species hominis, quia species hominis non est 
pars Sortis. Unde annihilaretur species hominis, quia species 
hominis non est pars Sortis. Unde annihilata hac materia et hac 
forma annihilaretur Sortes, quia Sortes non componitur nisi ex 
hac materia et hac forma.... Ad illud quando probatur quod 
species est pars individui, quia est quidditas individui, dicen- 
dum quod quidditas et forma unum sunt. Et ideo sicut forma 
est duplex, scilicet forma declarans quidditatem et forma perfi- 
ciens materiam, sic quidditas est duplex: quia quaedam est 
quidditas quae est forma perficiens materiam et quaedam est 
forma declarans quidditatem. Quidditas quae est forma perfici- 
ens materiam est pars individui cuius est quidditas; sed 
quidditas declarans quidditatem non est pars individui cuius 
est quidditas, nec est de essentia talis individui, sed est essenti- 
aliter concomitans essentiam eius.... Ad quintum principale, 
cum dicitur an haec species, homo, sit eadem omnino res in 
Sorte et Platone an alia et alia, dicendum quod haec species, 
homo, est eadem in Sorte et Platone. Et cum dicitur quod 
eadem esset res hic et Romae et simul moveretur et quiesceret, 
dicendum quod haec species, homo, est una res secundum 
speciem, et non est inconveniens quod eadem res secundum 
speciem sit hic et Romae et simul moveatur et requiescat.*? 


As we can see, in his last commentary on the Categories 
Burley non only sharply distinguishes between universals and 
individuals,*” but also between two main kinds of substantial 
forms: one singular and the other universal. The former affects 
(a particular) matter (perficiens materiam) and, together with it, 
brings the substantial composite about. The latter, the lowest 
species, discloses the nature of the singular substance of which 
is predicated and in which it exists, but it is not one of its con- 
stitutive parts (forma vel quidditas declarans quidditatem). This 
last distinction is very like the one, drawn by Albert the Great 
(whose main Aristotelian commentaries Burley seems to know 


41 Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, ch. De substantia, fol. 23rb-vb. 
42 This same thesis is supported with new arguments based on the defini- 
tion of identity in the Tractatus de universalibus, fol. 4va-b. 
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quite well), between forma partis and forma totius.** But the 
Doctor Planus et Perspicuus draws a further conclusion non 
shared by other medieval realists: viz., that there is no problem 
of individuation. Individuals, both substantial and accidental, 
are really distinct from their own species and from each other 
in and of themselves. Every individual really differs (i) from its 
species because the latter is not a part of its essence and (ii) 
from the other individuals belonging to its same species be- 
cause of its own singular form and matter, it it is an individual 
substance,** and because of its singular essence and its sub- 
strate of inherence, if it is an individual accident.*® 

5. Such a “dissolution” of the problem of individuation is 
not the only point of agreement between Ockham and the later 
Burley, nor is it the only case in which the Doctor Planus et Per- 
spicuus examines and modifies traditional positions in the light 
of the new Nominalistic theories. In his last commentary on the 
Ars Vetus Burley admits the typical thirteenth-century division 
of universal into ante rem,*® in re, and post rem.*” However, 
he follows Aureol*® and Ockham*® in positing—besides the 
“standard” realist post rem, conceptual universal—another 
mental universal, distinct from the act of understanding, and 
existing only as its object. Burley writes: 


Unde licet universale non haberet esse exsistere extra animam, 
sicut dicunt moderni, tamen non est dubium quin, secundum 
omnes, universale habet esse obiective in intellectu; potest enim 
intellectus intelligere leonem vel elephantem in universali non 
intelligendo istum leonem nec istum elephantem.” 


Unfortunately, neither here nor in the Tractatus de univer- 


43 See Albert the Great, Liber de praedicabilibus, tr. 2, ch.8, in Alberti Magni 
Opera Omnia vol. 1 (Lyons, 1651) 24. 

44 See Expositio super Universalia Porphyrii, ch. De specie, fol. 10va. 

45 See Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, ch. De quantitate, fol. 31rb; 
and the treatise De formis, 9-10. 

46 A long portion of the Tractatus de universalibus, fols. 6rb-7rb, is dedicat- 
ed to the ideal universal. 

47 See Expositio libri sex principiorum, ch. De forma, fol. 5rb. 

48 See Peter Aureol, Commentarium in I librum Sententiarum, d.9, qin 
vols.; Rome, 1596 and 1605) 317-23. 

49 See William Ockham, Scriptum in I librum Sententiarum, d.2, q.8, in Guil- 
lelmi de Ockham Opera Theologica, 2, ed. Stephen F. Brown and Gedeon Gal (St. 
Bonaventure, N.Y.: The Franciscan Institute, 1970) 271-78. 

50 Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, ch. De priori, fol. 48vb. 
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salibus (where he espounds without trying to refute Aureol’s 
theory of the universal as a fictum, fol 7rb-va) does Burley open- 
ly explain why he is importing such a ‘‘Nominalist” theory into 
a Realist context. Nevertheless, certain short passages in the 
commentary on the Categories (ch. De priori) suggest his 
grounds were epistemological. By introducing a mental univer- 
sal existing obiective in the human mind, Burley hopes to ac- 
count for the fact that we grasp the meaning of a common term 
even though we have never before seen any individual among 
those for which the noun supposits, and thus without properly 
knowing the universal form it directly signifies. The examples 
mentioned in the passage quoted above are highly significant: 
we can speak of the lion and define what it is to be a lion, 
because, in this case, what they grasp is not the universal form 
of lion, but precisely the mental universal having an objective 
mode of being in the mind, as it is somehow a substitute for the 
universal form with respect to the mind itself. 


IV. THE CATEGORIES OF BEING 


The ten categories and their manner of distinction are 
among the most disputed topics in Medieval philosophical lit- 
erature. As Ackrill points out,°’ in the Categories Aristotle him- 
self is far from clear on a number of points: for he (i) does not 
provide any evidence that all and only the supreme genera he 
lists are such; (ii) so takes for granted that we know which 
things fall into which categories that he fails to give clear and pre- 
cise criteria for categorical inclusion; (iii) does not try to discover 
any systematic ordering of categories, besides the obvious priority 
of substance over the others; (iv) so fails to discuss the relation of 
Being to the ten categories that he omits comment on whether Be- 
ing is said in the same or different ways of all of them.*” Finally, 
and most importantly for our purpose, (v) he does not clarify 
whether the categorical division is first of all a partition of things 
made on the basis of ontological criteria and only secondarily a 
classification of their linguistic signs, or vice versa. 

As a consequence in late Antiquity and in the Middle Ages 


51 See J. L. Ackrill, Aristotle’s “Categories” and “De Interpretatione,”’ trans- 
lated with notes by J. L. A. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1963) 80-81. 

52 As he will do later in the Metaphysics, IV, c.7, 1027a 22-30; VII, c.1 1028a 
10-20; c.4, 1030a 17-27. 
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many questions were raised and discussed, especially about the 
value of the categorical table, and the number and distinction of 
real categories. 

2. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries two different 
interpretative trends can be acknowledged: the first follows in 
the Boethian tradition, according to which the ten categories 
correspond to ten distinct kinds of things, while the second is 
more critical of the Aristotelian text, both as to the ontological 
value and the number of categories. This second line of thought 
can be found in Henry of Ghent, Peter John Olivi, Ockham, and 
Buridan; whereas Albert the Great, Thomas Sutton, Simon of 
Faversham, and Duns Scotus are the most famous among the 
exponents of the first. 

With the partial exception of Scotus, the common belief of 
these latter was that (i) the categorical table divides real entities 
according to their modes of being or of being-predicated (modi 
essendi vel praedicandi), and that (ii) substance, quality, quantity, 
and so on are the highest genera of the categorical fields and 
the first principles of the items falling under them. 

In more detail, Thomas Sutton®* based his method of find- 
ing the ten categories on the differences of modes of being-pre- 
dicated. According to him there are three principal ones, from 
which the others stem: (i) The first, distinctive of substance, 
occurs when a constitutive part of the subject is predicated. (ii) 
The second occurs when what is predicated is something inher- 
ent in the subject. Inherence, in its turn, is twofold: either 
direct, and without the concurrence of external causes (absolute) 
as when quality and quantity are predicated; or dirivative from 
outside (in respectu ad aliquid), as when the predicate is relational. 
(iii) The third main mode occurs when what is predicated is predi- 
cated as something coming completely from outside and not prop- 
erly present in the subject itself. This mode is common to the last 
six categories. By contrast, Simon of Faversham** agreed with Al- 
bert’? in thinking that the criterion for categorical classification 
had to be based upon the modes of being and not on the modi 


53 See Thomas Sutton’s commentary on the Categories, ch. De numero prae- 
dicamentorum, ms. 289, Merton College, Oxford, fol. 7ra-b. 

54 See Simon of Faversham, Quaestiones in libro Praedicamentorum, q.12, in 
Magistri Simonis Anglici sive de Faverisham Opera Omnia vol. 1, ed. Pasquale Maz- 
zarella (Padua: Cedam, 1957) 82-85. 

5® See Albert the Great, Liber de praedicamentis, tr. I, ch.3, in Alberti Magni 
Opera Omnia, 1 (Lyons, 1651) 99. 
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praedicandi, as the latter depend on the former. Accordingly, Si- 
mon distinguished the following three main modes of being: (i) 
the not-being-in-something-else, which characterizes substance; (ii) 
the being-in-something-else, which is peculiar to quantity and 
quality; and (iii) the being-in-relation-to-something-else, which is 
proper to relatives, and, consequently, to the other categories. 

Hence Simon of Faversham, unlike Sutton, regarded rela- 
tion as a principle covering the last six categories, and consid- 
ered it less important than quantity and quality. Simon’s 
approach and estimate of relation was taken over by the thir- 
teenth-century authors aiming at a reduction of the number of 
real categories. Henry of Ghent,°® for example, maintained 
that the ten categories derive from the esse participatum, typical 
of creatures, accordinig to the two principles of the difference 
in essence and in mode of being. There are therefore three 
main kinds of being: (i) being-in-itself (esse in se), peculiar to sub- 
stance; (ii) being-in-something-else (esse in alio), proper to quan- 
tity and quality; and (iii) being-in-relation-to-something-else (esse 
ad aliquid), characteristic of the relation and the other six cate- 
gories. The esse ad aliud, however, does not involve anything 
actually distinct from quantity and quality, but only quantity 
and quality insofar as they exist in different substances. So in 
the created universe, according to the Belgian master, there are 
only three kinds of real things, substances, quantities, and qual- 
ities; the other res praedicamentales are only respectus of the first 
three. Therefore, the ten Aristotelian categories are the supreme 
genera not of reality, but of human concepts, because the dis- 
tinction between a res and its respectus depends on our mind. 

3. In his first commentary on the Categories,®’ Burley re- 
calls the two above-mentioned interpretative lines; and while he 
does not explicitly endorse one as opposed to the other, he is 
not completely impartial either. In fact, his introductory com- 
ments combine with the contrasting lengths of treatment, to 
suggest that Burley is inclined to agree with authors, like Henry 
of Ghent, who judge only the three absolute categories (sub- 
stance, quantity, and quality) to be real, and consider the re- 
maining ones respectus reales. Burley first notes two ways of 


56 See Henry of Ghent, Quodlibeta: V, q.2 and q.6; VII, qq.1-2; IX, q.3; XV, q.5 
(Paris, 1518) vol. 1, fols. 228v-230r; 238r-240v; 386v-390v; vol. 2, fols. 68v-75v; 
369r-Vv. 

57 See Expositio libri Praedicamentorum, fols. 175rb-176rb. 
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deriving all ten Aristotelian categories (the second of which is 
taken from Simon of Faversham’s commentary, q.12), and then 
presents Henry’s interpretation as arising because the first 
lacked supporting proof. 


Illo modo homines sufficientiam praedicamentorum, et hoc 
solum affirmant et non probant. Intelligendum est quod sex prae- 
dicamenta, scilicet actio et passio, ubi, quando, positio, habitus, 
sunt nobis (secundum nos ms.) multum ignota. Quidam enim 
dicunt quod illa sex praedicamenta non sunt nisi respectus, et 
non sunt res absolutae. Unde dicunt quod duo sunt modi essen- 
di principales: unus est modus essendi secundum se et abso- 
lute; alius est modus essendi in ordine ad aliud, qui convenit 
aliis septem praedicamentis. Adhuc, modus essendi secundum 
se et absolute est duplex, quia aut est modus essendi secundum 
se et in se—et est communis substantiae, sed non competit aliis 
praedicamentis, sed ille est modus proprius praedicamento sub- 
stantiae—, alius enim est modus secundum se sed in alio—<et> 
est modus proprium duorum accidentium, scilicet qualitatis et 
quantitatis;et ille modus non competit aliis praedicamentis. Sed 
modus essendi in ordine ad aliud competit aliis septem praedi- 
camentis, ita quod alia praedicamenta non sunt nisi respectus 
vel modi reales praedictorum absolutorum.”® 


So, at the beginning of his philosophical development the 
Doctor Planus et Perspicuus seems to have been attracted by Hen- 
ry’s doctrine rather than by the traditional one he was to sup- 
port some years later. The turnabout, caused again by Ockham’s 
attacks on the common realist views, can be dated in the middle 
of the 1320s. We can see early signs of the change in the first 
book of his second commentary on the Physics (after 1324), 
which he presumably rewrote also in order to reply to Ock- 
ham’s criticism. The Venerabilis Inceptor held that: (i) all the 
terms, whether spoken, written or mental, discrete or common, 
belonging to the category of substance or to any other category, 
signified only individual substance and/or qualities, which 
alone have an extramental kind of existence; (ii) the ten catego- 
ries sort mental, written and spoken terms, according to their 
different semantical properties, and not things outside the 
mind.°*? Burley thought Ockham’s theses were not only mani- 


°° Expositio libri Praedicamentorum, fol. 175vb, italics are mine. 4 

59 See William Ockham, Expositio in librum Praedicamentorum Aristotelis, 
Prol. and ch.7, 1, ed. Gedeon Gal, Guillelmi de Ockham Opera Philosophica 2 (St. 
Bonaventure, N.Y.: The Franciscan Institute, 1978) 135-37 and 157-61. 
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festly in contrast with the letter and the inner meaning of 
Aristotle and Porphyry’s doctrine, but also compromised the 
actual goal of a correct categorical theory—that is, the classifying 
and putting in hierarchical order all the entities according to 
what can be said of them.® In fact, if the Venerabilis Inceptor 
were right, then (i) all the ten categories would fall into the cate- 
gory of quality, and (ii) the supreme genera would have had 
superior species or genus—since mental signs are qualities of 
the third species. Therefore, Burley contended, Ockham’s theses 
must be rejected. 

Such remarks are a prelude to the explicit statements of 
Burley’s last commentary on the Categories. Thus when explain- 
ing the fourth chapter of the Aristotelian treatise, Burley re- 
places his earlier exposition of reductionist theses with an 
analysis and refutation of Ockham’s thoughts on the matter, 
and sides instead with the most traditional realist interpreta- 
tion. According to the later Burley, (i) the division into catego- 
ries is first of all a division of things existing outside the mind, 
and only secondarily of the mental concepts and spoken or 
written terms which refer to them. Moreover, (ii) things in one 
categorical field are really distinct from those in others: 

Hic est videndum utrum illa divisio sit rerum vel vocum. Boe- 
thius dicit quod haec divisio sit vocum. ... Videtur tamen verius 
dicendum quod illa sit divisio rerum significatarum per voces 
incomplexas. Nam illa divisio est eorum de quibus Philosophus 
exemplificat posterius; sed exemplificando ponit exempla de re- 
bus et non de vocibus.... Item, illa divisio est illoruam de quibus 
determinatur hic inferius per totum istum librum; sed huiusmodi 
sunt res, quia intra determinat de decem praedicamentis, quae 
non sunt voces sed res. ... Item, decem sunt membra huius divisi- 
onis quae hic enumerantur; sed non tantum decem sunt voces in- 
complexae; ergo haec divisio non est in voces. ... Dico ergo quod 
Aristoteles in ista divisione dividit significata per voces incom- 
plexas in decem res primas, scilicet in decem praedicamenta. Et 
cum dicit Boethius quod Philosophus dividit ea quae signifi- 
cant, dico quod verum est, sed non ex primaria intentione, sed 
ex secundaria intentione. Ex primaria dividit rem significatam 
per vocem incomplexam in decem res. Ita quod sensus divisio- 
nis est istae: quaelibet res significata per vocem incomplexam 
aut est substantia, aut est qualitas, etc. ... Ulterius est videndum 


60 And in fact, as we have already seen, according to Burley the subiectum 
contentivum of the Categories is Being, regarded as dicibile incomplexum and ordi- 
nabile in genere. 
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an illa decem praedicamenta, scilicet substantia, quantitas, etc., 
sunt realiter distincta. Quidam moderni dicunt quod de istis de- 
cem praedicamentis non sunt nisi duo realiter distincta, scilicet 
substantia et qualitas, sed est contra Aristotelem et omnes alios 
philosophos, qui dicunt decem esse res primas omnino distinc- 
tas, scilicet substantiam et quantitatem etc.” 


As far as the constitutive (and distinctive) principles of the 
categories are concerned, the Doctor Planus et Perspicuus thinks 
that what characterize the res praedicamentales as such are their 
peculiar modes of being: 


Primo est sciendum, secundum doctrinam antiquorum sapienti- 
um, quod ad rem praedicamentalem requiruntur duo, scilicet res 
et modus essendi superadditus illi rei. Et illa duo reperiuntur in 
omni praedicamento. Nam praedicamenta distinguuntur ab 
invicem per diversos modos essendi, quia sola diversitas rerum 
non sufficit ad hoc quod aliqua sint in diversis praedicamentis. 
Nam in eodem praedicamento sunt res essentialiter differentes; 
sed omnes res eiusdem praedicamenti habent eundem modum 
generalem essendi. Et se habeant modos essendi generales primo 
diversos, illae res sunt in diversis praedicamentis. Unde modus 
essendi in praedicamentis est formalior quam ipsa res. 


This position raises a question, however. How can the modi 
essendi be the true constitutive principles of categories, when 
the common nature revealed by the highest genus of a given 
category is what is shared by all the items falling into it, and 
what distinguishes them from the other categorical items?® 

The solution of this aporia lies in the fact that in Burley’s 
ontology there is a perfect equivalence between the mode of 
being of a given category and the nature made known by its 
supreme genus. Thus the ten categories do partition Being, 
because each category is constituted by its own distinctive 
modus essendi. In the chapter on substance Burley affirms that 
its modus essendi consists in existing through itself and in 
underlying accidents (“per se exsistere et accidentibus subs- 
tare,” fol. 22ra), and henceforth he assumes this description as 
a rough definition of the common nature of substances. Fur- 
thermore, in the chapter on quantity he says that the mode of 


®! Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, ch. De numero Praedicamento- 
rum, fol. 21ra-b. 

82 Baxpositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, ch. De substantia, fol. 22ra. 

63 See Expositio super Universalia Porphyrii, ch. De differentia, fol. 12ra. 
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being proper to quantity (the having parts outside of parts) is 
the ratio generalis of the category itself (fol. 29rb). In this way 
the real existence and distinction of the ten Aristotelian catego- 
ries is backed up at a different level, inasmuch as their own 
mode of being is consubstantial with their very natures. 

4. Before concluding this section, two other questions con- 
nected with the categorical analysis have to be considered: (i) 
the determination of the relationship of the ten categories to 
Being; and (ii) the determination of what properly falls into the 
categorical fields. Regarding these, Burley’s position remained 
unchanged in his earlier and later commentaries, both on the 
Categories and on the Physics. 

So far as (i) the first issue is concerned, the Categories-com- 
mentaries, where Burley is following Albert,°* confine them- 
selves to the brief remark that Being, as a transcendental, is 
predicated analogically of the categories (ch. De aequivocatione): 


ens transcendens, quod est superius ad praedicamenta, praedi- 
catur de illis aequivoce seu analogice. 


By contrast, the two Physics-ccommentaries contain an exhaus- 
tive study of the problem. There are some terminological differ- 
ences between the two redactions of the commentary on the 
Physics, however. In the first (before 1316)®° Burley affirms 
that Being is at the same time univocal and analogical with 
respect to the categories. It is univocal, because the items falling 
into the categorical zones are called “beings” according to a 
single concept. It is analogical, because Being is possessed by 
the ten categories in different ways: directly by substance and 
secondarily by accidents. But in the second commentary on the 
Physics® Burley maintains that Being is at the same time univ- 
ocal and equivocal with respect to the categories. It is univocal 
broadly speaking (communiter), because a single concept corre- 
sponds to it, even though the categorical items share it in differ- 
ent ways. It is equivocal (but not most strictly) because this 
single concept is attributed to beings according to a hierarchy of 
value. In short, the two commentaries differ in their use of the 


64 See Albert’s Liber de praedicamentis, tr.I, ch.2, in Alberti Magni Opera 
Omnia, 1, 96-97. 

55 See Expositio librorum Physicorum, book I, quaestio: wtrum ens sit aequivo- 
cum ad decem praedicamenta, 192-94. 

66 See Expositio in libros octo Physicorum, book I, tr.2, ch.1, fols. 12vb-13ra. 
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terms “analogical” (and consequently “analogy’”’) and “equivocal” 
(and “equivocity”’’). In the first passage the Doctor Planus et Perspi- 
cuus calls “equivocal” only those terms that Boethius®’ had de 
fined “aequivoci a casu,” and uses the noun “analogy” for those 
classified by Boethius as equivocal “a consilio.”” By contrast, in the 
second passage, he calls “equivocal properly speaking” (proprie) 
those terms Boethius named equivocal “a consilio,” and ‘“equivo- 
cal magis proprie” those named “a casw”’ by Boethius. 

More interesting is Burley’s solution of the problem of 
which entities properly fall into which categories. Unlike most 
medieval thinkers, the Doctor Planus et Perspicuus seems fully 
aware of the importance of the question, which he discusses in 
both his first and second commentaries on the Categories (ch. De 
relatione), as well as in his last commentary on the Liber sex 
principiorum.® According to the common Realist opinion, not 
only simple accidental forms (like albedo), but also the com- 
pound entities they cause when inhering in substances (like 
album) fall into the ten categorical zones. Burley was dissatisfied 
with it, because he regarded the aggregates built up of a sub- 
stance and an accidental form are entia per accidens, wanting in 
real unity. He claimed that what is signified by abstract terms— 
viz., simple forms such as albedo or paternitas—properly falls 
into the categories, while what is signified by concrete acciden- 
tal terms does not. An aggregate may be said to belong—improp- 
erly and by reduction—to the category to which its accidental 
form belongs, however.®® 

Concrete substance-terms (like ‘“‘homo’’) are different, how- 
ever. For even when they signify composites, they signify beings 
with real, per se unity, which belong to the category of sub- 
stance, properly speaking. In fact the abstract forms connoted 
by concrete substance-terms (e.g., humanitas by “homo,” animali- 
tas by “animal’’) do not lie outside the nature of the things 
themselves (the individual substances) for which they supposit. 
Thus, both the form and its substance belong to the same zone 
of Being.” In this case the individual substances are the suppo- 


67 See Boethius, In Categorias Aristotelis libri quattuor, 166. 

68 See Expositio super librum sex principiorum, ch. De quando, fol. ova. 

®° See Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, ch. De qualitate, fol. 41rb. 

7 See Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, ch. De denominativis, fol. 
19va-b. 
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sita of the form and not its subiecta, as they are instantia tio ns 
of it and not mere substrates of inherence.”! 


V. SUBSTANCE AND EXISTENCE 


1. This brings us to the core of Burley’s ontology: the theory 
of substance—which is fully developed in his final commentary 
on the Categories, in the first chapter of the second part.” From 
a theoretical point of view, Burley’s doctrine of substance can 
be divided into four main branches. The first tries to answer the 
question of what “‘substance”’ means. The second is concerned 
with the two connected problems of defining precisely what 
falls into the category, and defining the categorical status of the 
substantial difference. The third deals with the distinction 
between primary and secondary substances, considered in their 
mutual relationship. The fourth and last attempts to clarify 
which existential relation links the accidental forms to the 
primary substances. 

As the first two are closely related, I shall examine them 
together. 

2. Burley characterizes substance thus: 


Substantia est ens habens quidditatem stabilem, sive substan- 
tialem, cuius esse est in subiecto non esse. Et sic est genus gen- 
eralissimum.” 


As to its mode of being, he writes: 


Dico ergo quod aliquid reponitur in praedicamento substantiae 
per hoc quod est in natura (materia ed.) exsistens cui debetur 
talis modus essendi, scilicet per se exsistere et accidentibus sub- 
stare. Unde modus essendi per quem aliquid reponitur in 
praedicamento substantiae constituitur ex duobus, scilicet ex 
hoc quod est per se exsistere et accidentibus substare.”* 


Thus, according to Burley (a) not-being-in-a-subject, (b) having 
an essence (quidditas), (c) autonomy and independent existence, 
and (d) the capacity of underlying accidental forms are the 
main aspect of the nature of substances. This seems to mean 


71 See in the Tractatus de universalibus the distinction between concreta con- 
cretione subiecti and concreta concretione suppositi, fol. 7va-b. 

72 See Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, ch. De substantia, fols. 21va- 
27vb. 

73 Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, ch. De substantis, fol. 22rb. 

74 Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, ch. De substantia, fol. 22ra. 
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that primary substances alone (i.e., individual substances) are sub- 
stances properly speaking. This conclusion is confirmed by his 
analysis of the proprium of substance as “being capable of admit- 
ting opposites,” a description satisfied only by individual sub- 
stances.’° In fact, secondary substances (i.e., the species and ge- 
nera of individual substances) do not satisfy any of the last three 
requirements. They are per se in the category of substance, only 
insofar as they are predicated in quid of individual substances: 


Unde haec duo requirunt et sufficiunt ad hoc quod aliquid sit 
in praedicamento substantiae tamquam individuum istius 
praedicamenti, scilicet quod per se exsistat et substet acciden- 
tibus. <Et si> illud individuum <per se exsistit et accidentibus 
substat, tunc illud individuum> et (sed ed.) species et genera 
praedicantur in quid de illo individuo sunt per se in praedica- 
mento substantiae, et aliter non.” 


Thus, in the final analysis, secondary substances belong to the 
category of substance by virtue of the individuals that instanti- 
ate them. 

Individual substances, although simple objects in Burley’s 
classification of res, are nevertheless compounded by matter 
and form,’’ as we have already seen. So one has to ask wheth- 
er or not these latter belong to the category of substance. Accord- 
ing to the Doctor Planus et Perspicuus, the answer is naturally 
negative, since they clearly do not fulfill the above conditions 
for being a substance: 


Ex dictis patet quod materia et forma, quae sunt partes sub- 
stantiae compositae, non sunt per se in praedicamento sub- 
stantiae; quia quamvis substent accidentibus (verbi gratia, 
materia substat quantitati, forma qualitati),... mon tamen sub- 
stant per se. Et ideo eis non competit modus essendi per quem 
res ponitur in praedicamento substantiae; quia modus est per 
se exsistere et accidentibus substare.” 


* See Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, ch. De substantia, fol. 27vb. 

76 Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, ch. De substantia, fol. 22ra. 

7” There is no contradiction in this, however, because matter and form, 
which are the components of every individual substance, are not res, as they can 
exist only within the very composite they constitute. Human souls (which are 
the individual forms of the human beings—see ch. De substantia, fol. 24ra) are 
obviously an exception, since they do exist even after the break-up of the human 
composite. 

78 Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, ch. De substantia, fol. 22ra. 
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But what about the differentiae substantiales, which play an 
important role within Burley’s system insofar as they (i) divide 
the highest genus into sub-genera, and these latter into species; 
(ii) contribute to make up the nature of secondary substances, 
and consequently (iii) occur in their definitions? Their case is 
much more complex; in fact, they appear both to be qualities,” 
because differentiae-terms are adjectival, and substances, because 
like the secondary substances, they are said of the individual 
substances and are not in them as in a subject.®° 

In late Antiquity, Boethius®’ trying to reconcile the two 
possibilities had maintained that the substantial difference was 
something in between substance and quality. Burley follows 
this opinion only in part, in that he amends and integrates it 
with the notion of linea praedicamentalis, which he borrows 
from Albert’s commentary.*” 

Thus Burley starts by noting that the differentiae de genere 
substantiae share both the natures of substance and quality, but 
concludes that they belong to the categorical field of substance 
only, because, like secondary substances, they are predicated 
univocally of the primary substances: 


Quod autem omnes substantiae secundae et differentiae sub- 
stantiales praedicentur de primis substantiis univoce, probatur. 
Et haec est conclusio tertia decima huius libri. Illa quae praedi- 
cantur de primis substantiis secundum nomen et definitionem, 
praedicantur de primis substantiis univoce, ut patet per descrip- 
tionem univocorum superius positam; sed secundae substantiae 
et similiter differentiae substantiales praedicantur de primis 
substantiis secundum nomen et secundum definitionem seu ra- 
tionem; ergo etc.® 


However, substantial differences, unlike genera and species, 
are not directly in the predicamental-line of the category itself, 
but “indirectly” and “‘beside”’ it: 


Intelligendum est hic quod differentia de genere substantiae est 
secunda substantia; sed non est directe in linea praedicamentali 
substantiae, sed indirecte et a latere. Et ideo <cum> Aristoteles 


9 The Stagirite himself claims that in Metaphysics V, c.14, 1020a 33-b1, and 
1020b 13-16. 

8° See Aristotle, Categories 5, 3a 33 ff. 

81 See Boethius, In Categorias Aristotelis libri quattuor, 192. 

82 See Albert the Great, Liber de praedicamentis, tr.I, ch.6 and tr.II, ch.6, in 
Alberti Magni Opera Omnia, 1, 102 and 112. 

85 Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, ch. De substantia, fol. 25 vb. 
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dicit quod hoc non est proprium substantiae, scilicet non esse 
in subiecto, sed convenit aliis, ut differentiae, per “substanti- 
am”’ intelligit substantiam quae est directe in linea praedica- 
mentali substantiae.™ 


Therefore, according to Burley, substantial differences 
simply are quasi secondary substances, as they do not directly 
name the kinds (or types) of substances that genera and species 
of the category set up. 

3. Burley’s discussion of the distinction between primary 
and secondary substances sheds new light not only on his doc- 
trine of universals, but also on his semantic theory, as the 
Doctor Planus et Perspicuus also deals with the problem from a 
logical point of view. In particular, he identifies the secondary 
substance with the quale quid, and the primary substance with 
the hoc aliquid; but quale quid and hoc aliquid are the significata 
of the common nouns and of the discrete nouns of the category 
respectively: 


Intelligendum quod, cum dicitur “prima substantia significat 
hoc aliquid,” per ‘“‘primam substantiam”’ intelligit Philosophus 
nomen primae substantiae. Nomen ergo primae substantiae sig- 
nificat hoc aliquid, et prima substantia est hoc aliquid. Simil- 
iter, cum dicitur quod secunda substantia significat quale quid, 
per “‘secundam substantiam”’ intelligit nomen secundae sub- 
stantiae. Intelligendum est quod per “hoc aliquid” intelligit Phi- 
losophus singulare sive unum numero non praedicabile de plu- 
ribus. Unde significare hoc aliquid est significare hoc aliquid 
demonstratum, cuiusmodi est singulare demonstratum ad sen- 
sum. Sed quale quid idem est quod commune; et significare 
quale est significare commune aliquid. ...Ideo “homo” et ‘“‘ani- 
mal” et huiusmodi nomina secundarum substantiarum signi- 
ficant quale quid, quia significant quid commune. Sed non 
significant hoc aliquid, quia non significant aliquod unum indi- 
viduum determinatum.® 


Therefore secondary substances are conceived of as meta- 
physical entities (existing outside our minds) which are neces- 
sary conditions for our language to be significant—as common 
terms would be meaningless (and consequently the propositions 
in which they occur would be false), if they did not signify 
something that exists in re, and that has the peculiar feature of 


8 
% Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, ch. De substantia, fol. 25va. 
8 Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, ch. De substantia, fols. 25vb- 
26ra. 
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being common to (namely, present in) many individual things. 
Only by associating common terms with such a unique object 
(or reality) as their proper significatum did Burley think the fact 
could be explained that a common term can stand for many 
things at once and can label all of them in the same way. Ac- 
cording to him a general noun supposits for and names (appel- 
lare) the individual things only by way of the common nature 
(the universal) that it directly signifies and which is present in 
a set of individuals. For instance, the noun “man” names and 
can stand for each and every man only because of its primarily 
signifying the universal form humanitas, which is present in 
each and every man and discloses their metaphysical nature: 


Intelligendum est quod secunda substantia sive nomen secun- 
dae substantiae videtur significare hoc aliquid sub appellationis 
figura, quia secunda substantia appellat substantiam primam, 
et propter hoc nomen secundae substantiae est nomen appella- 
tivum. Et quia (sic ed.) prima substantia est hoc aliquid, ideo 
nomen secundae substantiae ratione qua appellat primam sub- 
stantiam videtur significare hoc aliquid; sed in rei veritate non 
significat hoc aliquid, quia appellare et significare non sunt 
idem. Quia appellare est idem quod esse commune, et signifi- 
care idem est quod ex propria ratione aliquod esse designare. ... 
Et isto modo patet quod nomen secundae substantiae non sig- 
nificat individuum nec individua; quia tunc sequeretur quod 
significaret hoc aliquid. Quod est contra Philosophum. Et si 
dicatur quod nomen secundae substantiae significat plura 
individua et non solum unum individuum, istud non sufficit. 
Quia si significaret plura individua significaret unum individu- 
um; et per consequens significaret hoc aliquid.” 


Since secondary substances (i) mediate between the common 
terms of substance and their supposita (as they connect the com- 
mon terms with their extensions by determining the classes of 
the things to which they are correctly applied), and (ii) are what 
the general nouns of the category stand for when they have 
simple supposition,®’ they actually are the intensions of sub- 
stance-terms—or rather, the hypostatizations of these intensions, 
inasmuch as they are independent entities which exist extra 
animam. 

On the other hand, from a (merely) ontological point of 
view, universal substances and individual substances are linked 


86 Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, ch. De substantia, fol. 26ra. 
87 See De puritate artis logicae: tractatus longior, tr.I, pars 1 , ch.3, 7-9. 
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together by a relation of instantiation, so that primary sub- 
stances are tokens of secondary substances—as each individual 
(i) instantiates the type its universal is, and (ii) can be recog- 
nized as a token of a given type by virtue of its conformity to 
the type itself that it instantiates, and by virtue of its similarity 
with other individual substances: 


Nam cum habeo notitiam de aliquo individuo quod de ipso 
praedicatur aliquod genus vel aliqua species, per hoc solum cog- 
nosco quale ipsum est, quia per hoc cognosco quod ipsum est 
tale quale est individuum aliquod eiusdem speciei sive eiusdem 
generis; sed non cognosco per hoc quod est hoc individuum de- 
terminatum, ut Sortes aut Plato. Verbi gratia, cum video ali- 
quem venientem a remotis, et non cognosco quod est Sortes vel 
quod est Plato, sed solum quod est homo, ego per hoc cognosco 
qualis est ille, quia cognosco quod est unum tale individuum 
quale est Sortes. Et ideo hoc nomen “‘homo’”’ videtur significare 
unum tale quale est hic homo; et similiter hoc nomen “animal” 
videtur significare unum tale quale est hoc animal. Cum enim 
habeo cognitionem de aliquo solum quod est animal, per hoc 
cognosco quale quid est, quia cognosco quod est unum tale 
quale est hoc animal; sed non cognosco determinate quod est 
hoc animal. 


Since within Burley’s system secondary substances and pri- 
mary substances are connected both as intensions to extensions 


88 Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, ch. De substantia, fol. 26ra. See 
also in the same chapter fol. 26rb: “‘Hic sunt duo videnda: primo qualiter sub- 
stantia secunda vel nomen substantiae secundae determinat qualitatem circa 
primam substantiam; secundo.... De primo sciendum est quod qualitas est 
duplex, scilicet essentialis et accidentalis. Qualitas accidentalis est accidens de 
genere qualitatis, et talem qualitatem non <significat nomen secundae substanti- 
ae, nec talem qualitatem> determinat circa primam substantiam; sed qualitatem 
essentialem, vel differentiam, quae praedicatur in quale essentiale, determinat 
circa primam substantiam. Secunda enim substantia in suo intellectu includit 
differentiam, quae praedicatur in quale essentiale de prima substantiam, quia 
propter hoc quod scio substantiam secundam dici de aliquo, non propter hoc 
scio <determinate> quod est hoc individuum <substantiae ita quod non est 
illud>, sed <solum> scio quod est unum tale secundum speciem vel secundum 
genus quale est illud. Verbi gratia, propter hoc quod de Sorte veniente a remotis 
scio quod est homo vel animal, non tamen propter hoc scio determinate quod 
est Sortes ita quod non est Plato, nec e converso; sed scio quod est unum tale 
secundum speciem vel genus quale est Sortes.... Et ita secunda substantia 
determinat qualitatem circa primam substantiam, quia facit cognosgere de 
prima substantia qualis est secundum speciem vel genus, vel quod est tale quale 


est individuum speciei vel generis. Et hoc est determinare qualitatem essentia- 
lem.” 
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and as types to tokens, it follows that (i) a substantial type 
(namely a universal) is nothing but the intension of a general 
noun of the category when considered in relation to the exten- 
sion itself (of that same noun), and that (ii) the extension of a 
general noun of the category (namely a class of individual sub- 
stances) is nothing but the set of tokens of a given type when 
considered in relation to the term which designates them. Con- 
sequently, within Burley’s system, the relation which holds be- 
tween intension and extension (of a term) is the same as that 
between type and token. It is a sort of categorization, which can 
be described in terms of elaboration and acquisition of patterns 
of identification—as the passages quoted above testify. 

4. We have already seen that, according to the Doctor Planus 
et Perspicuus (who follows Aristotle) primary substances are the 
substrate of existence of any other kind of being, as accidental 
forms are in them as in a subject, and secondary substances are 
predicated of them as a subject. Like the Stagirite,°* he can there- 
fore affirm, without introducing any restrictive clause, that primary 
substances are the necessary condition of existence for any other 
thing. In fact, nothing could exist, if they stopped being such. 


destructis primis substantiis impossibile est aliquid aliorum 
remanere.”” 


Such a dependence of accidents on primary substance does 
not mean, however, that it would be possible to find in rerum 
natura a substance without any accident. It means that acci- 
dents always presuppose substance, but not vice versa, just as 
form always presupposes matter—in fact, to be an accidental 
form is to be an outer determination (or modification) of sub- 
stance, but to be a primary substance is to be an autonomous 
singular existing object (hoc aliquid), the being of which does not 
presuppose anything else, as it is not in a subject and it is not 
said of a subject.*! Thus, the priority of primary substance 
over the other kinds of beings comes from inside the very struc- 
ture of the categorical table, where substance is the (onto)logical 
substrate necessarily presupposed by the incomplete forms of 
being peculiar to the other categories: 


89 See Aristotle, Categories 5, 2b 5-6. 

® Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, ch. De substantia, fol. 24va. 

*! See Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, ch. De substantia, fols. 24va, 
24vb, and 25va. 
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Accidens est in subiecto tamquam forma in materia. Et ita sicut 
forma non est pars materiae, ita accidens non est pars substantiae, 
nec aliquid sui subiecti, nec est de eius essentia aut quidditate.” 


The different natures of these latter, and the various ways 
by means of which they are connected with substance will be 
clarified below, in the following sections. 


VI. QUANTITY 


1. In addition to the sixth chapter of the Categories, Aristotle 
discusses quantity (or its species) in several later works: Meta- 
physics, V, 13 on quantity in general; X, 1 on counting; XIV, 1 on 
measuring; Physics, IV, 1-5 on place; IV, 10-14 on time; IV, 11 on 
number; V, 3 and VI, 1-2 on continuity. Differences between 
Aristotle’s earlier and later accounts provoke Burley, in his last 
commentary, to question many aspects of the Categories-doc- 
trine of quantity in the light of Aristotle’s subsequent theories. 
In particular, Burley explicitly challenges the Stagirite’s state- 
ments about speech, number, time, and place. This critique 
forms the core of the second (ideal) part of Burley’s interpreta- 
tion and involves a close examination of the seven species of 
quantity the Stagirite lists: line, surface, solid, number, time, 
place, and speech; the first part supplies a general characteriza- 
tion of quantity and its items, and a deduction of the seven spe- 
cies from a single principle in common. 

For present purposes, I will pass over Burley’s analysis of 
the species of quantity and concentrate on his general view of 
quantity, and its connection with his ontology. 

2. The Doctor Planus et Perspicuus thinks that what individu- 
alizes quantity and differentiates it from the other categories 
are its mode of being and its proprium, features which are 
found in the entire category, in it only, and always: 


Dicendum quod quantitas est genus unum; quia habet unum 
modum essendi, seu unam rationem distinctam a qualibet alia 
ratione cuiuslibet praedicamenti. Et ratio generalis quam habet 
quantitas est de per se habere partes integrales. Haec enim ratio 
competit cuilibet quantitati et nulli alteri determinate; quamvis 
enim alia a quantitate habeant partes integrales, ut homo et 


asinus et huiusmodi, tamen nihil aliud a quantitate de se habet 
5) 


% Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, ch. De substantia, fol. 25va. 
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partes integrales, sed habet eas formaliter per quantitatem. 
Sicut enim omne album est album formaliter ab albedinem, ita 
omne quantum est quantum formaliter a quantitate; et sicut est 
impossibile ponere aliquod album sine albedine, ita impossibile 
est aliquod esse quantum sine quantitate. Sed idem est quan- 
tum proprie et habere partes integrales; ideo habere partes inte- 
grales competit quantitati primo, et cuilibet alteri competit habere 
partes integrales ratione quantitatis. Unde quantitas est forma, 
quae inest alicui quod est quoddam compositum ex materia et 
forma, inherens substantiae ratione materiae, sub ratione cuius 
substantia extenditur. Et habet partem extra partem. Unde sub- 
stantia non habet partem integralem nec partes integrales, nec 
partem extra partem nisi ratione quantitatis formaliter.* 


Since in the Categories primary substances are conceived as 
being the ultimate substrates of existence and subjects of predi- 
cation in relation to everything else, the only way to demon- 
strate the reality of items in other categories was that of regard- 
ing them as forms and attributes of substance. 

Accordingly, since Burley wanted to safeguard the reality of 
quantity as well as its real distinction from substance and (some) 
other accidents, while at the same time affirming its logical and 
ontological dependence on substance, he insists that quantity is a 
form inherent in the material part of a composite substance. 

But such an evaluation of the nature of quantity is prob- 
lematic, because, if the highest genus of the category is a form, 
the seven species Aristotle distinguishes clearly are not. Burley 
tries to meet this difficulty by reformulating the notion of quan- 
tum. Encouraged by the Aristotelian distinction between ‘strict’ 
and ‘derivative’ quantities,** he distinguishes two different 
modes of being quantified: per se and per accidens. Only the 
seven species of quantity would be quanta per se, whereas other 
quantified things (for example: corporeal substances) would be 
such because of one (or more) of them. According to him, only 
line, surface, solid, number, time, space, and speech have parts 
outside of parts properly speaking. By contrast, other quantified 
things have parts outside of parts only in virtue of the real spe- 
cies of quantity: 

Unde esse quantum est aequivocum; quia uno modo idem est 


quod habens quantitatem tamquam suum accidens, alio modo 
idem est quod habens partes integrales. Primo modo est deno- 


% Eapositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, ch. De quantitate, fol. 29rb. 
°4 See Aristotle, Categories 6, 5a 38-b 10. 
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minativum proprie et non praedicatur de speciebus quantitatis, 
secundo modo est denominativum large loquendo, et praedica- 
tur de speciebus quantitatis.” 


In other words, Burley proposes considering the seven species 
Aristotle enumerates not as quantitative forms, but as the most 
proper and primary owners of quantitative properties, that is, as 
the supposita of the quantitative form that the supreme genus 
reveals, while the other quantified things would be simply its 
subiecta. 

3. The second distinguishing mark of quantity is its propri- 
um. Aristotle identified it through the fact that only quantities 
are said to be equal or unequal.” Burley does not wholly agree 
with him, because quanta per accidens also are said to be equal 
or unequal, if only in a derivative way. He remarks: 


Intelligendum quod aequalitas et inaequalitas est duplex: quae- 
dam quantitativa, et quaedam qualitativa, prima aequalitas et 
inaequalitas dicitur aequalitas vel inaequalitas molis, vel quanti- 
tativa; et non reperitur nisi in quantitatibus de quibus hic deter- 
minatur, vel in habentibus huiusmodi quantitatem. Secunda 
aequalitas vel inaequalitas dicitur aequalitas vel inaequalitas 
perfectionis et virtutis, vel gradualis; et huiusmodi aequalitas 
vel inaequalitas reperitur in non quantitatibus, ut in substantiis 
separatis et in habitibus animae.... 

Intelligendum etiam quod ista proprietas non sic est pro- 
prie propria quantitati quod soli quantitati conveniat. Nam 
loquendo de aequalitate vel inaequalitate quantitativa, una sub- 
stantia corporea est aequalis vel inaequalis alteri substantiae 
corporee quantitative. Unus enim homo est aequalis vel inae- 
qualis alteri quantitative; et ideo haec proprietas non competit 
solum quantitati. Sed propter hoc dicitur maxime propria quan- 
titati, quia competit omni quantitate et nulli alio competit nisi 
per quantitatem. Et ideo illa proprietas convenit quantitati per 
se et aliis per accidens. Una enim substantia non est aequalis 
vel inaequalis quantitative alteri a se, nisi quia quantitas eius 
est aequalis vel inaequalis quantitati alterius.°’ 


So the Doctor Planus et Perspicuus turns to two texts from Aris- 
totle’s Metaphysics (V, 13 and X, 1) for an alternative identifica- 
tion of the proprium of quantity as being the measure of what is 
quantified: 


eye . . . . 8 
% Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, ch. De quantitate, fol. 29va. 
% See Aristotle, Categories 6, 6a 26-35. 
87 Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, ch. De quantitate, fol. 32rb. 
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proprium est quantitati mensurare quantum; ratio enim men- 
surare primo reperitur in quantitate discreta.”® 


Moreover he employs this property as the common principle 
from which the seven species of quantity can be derived: 


Circa solutionem istorum dubiorum, primo accipienda est 
sufficientia ipsarum specierum quantitatis quae ponuntur a 
Philosopho. Et potest sic accipi: de ratione quantitatis est men- 
surare quantum, ut patet X Metaphysicae: sed omne quantum 
aut est continuum aut est discretum: ergo omnis quantitas est 
mensura continuorum discretorum. Si est mensura continuo- 
rum aut est mensura intrinseca aut extrinseca. Si sit mensura 
intrinseca, aut mensurat secundum unam dimensionem tan- 
tum, et sic est linea, aut secundum duas, et sic est superficies, 
aut secundum tres, et sic est corpus. Et non sunt plures dimen- 
siones secundum Philosophum in primo De Caelo et Mundo; et 
sic non sunt plures mensurae intrinsecae continuorum. Si au- 
tem sit mensura extrinseca, aut est mensura permanens, et sic 
est locus, aut est mensura successiva, et sic est tempus. Si vero 
sit mensura discretorum aut est mensura discretorum per- 
manentium aut successivorum. Si sit permanentium, sic est 
numerus. Si sit successivorum, sic est oratio.°? 


4. Space does not permit us to debate here whether and to 
what extent Burley’s deduction is convincing; we must focus 
instead on the meaning of his global interpretation, which has 
two goals: (i) to discover the ordered internal structure of the 
category, and (ii) to reassert the reality and real distinction of 
quantity, against those authors (like Olivi and Ockham), who 
had attempted to reduce quantity to an aspect of material sub- 
stances and qualities. By showing that the seven species stem 
from a unique principle common to them, the Doctor Planus et 
Perspicuus wants (i) to stress the unity of a category, which at 
first appears heterogeneous, and (ii) to trace the problem of real- 
ity and real distinction of quantities back to that of the nature 
and status of its principium. 

Burley treats this last question, already dealt with by Albert 
in his Liber de praedicamentis (tr. 3, ch. 1) in a very long passage. 
He first quotes at length from Ockham’s Categories—commen- 
tary (ch. 10, 4), where the Venerabilis Inceptor tries to demon- 
strate that quantity is nothing really distinct from substance 


% Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, ch. De quantitate, fol. 28rb. 
% Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, ch. De quantitate, fol. 30ra. 
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and quality, and then argues against it. Ockham claimed that it 
was superfluous to posit quantitative forms really distinct from 
substance and quality, since quantity presupposes what it is 
intended to explain, that is: the extension of material substance 
and its having parts outside parts. For, as an accident, quantity 
presupposes substance as its substrate of inherence. 

Burley denies that material substance can be extended with- 
out the presence of quantitative forms in it, thus affirming their 
necessity. He admits that the existence of quantity (which is an 
accident) always implies that of substance; but he also believes 
that, on the contrary, the actual existence of parts in a substance 
necessarily implies the presence of a quantitative form in it: 


Ad rationem de corpore, cum dicitur quod substantia corporea 
de se est quanta absque omni quantitate sibi addita, illud est 
negandum. Nam substantia corporea non est de se quanta, sed 
per quantitatem. Sed cum dicitur quod substantia corporea, 
omni alio circumscripto, habet partem extra partem, dicendum 
quod si a substantia corporea circumscripta esset omnis quanti- 
tas, non haberet partem extra partem; quia per solam quantita- 
tem habet substantia partem extra partem. Et cum dicitur quod 
si quantitas sit accidens oportet quod praesupponat substan- 
tiam et quod si quantitas sit accidens oportet quod praesuppo- 
nat substantiam et quod si quantitas sit accidens oportet quod 
praesupponat substantiam et quod partes quantitatis supponant 
partes substantiae, concedo quod partes substantiae supponun- 
tur a partibus quantitatis in essendo, sed non in essendo quan- 
tae. Unde quamvis substantia quantum ad exsistere sit prior 
omni accidente, tamen quantum ad habere partem extra par- 
tem et ad esse quantum quantitas est prior substantia, cum sub- 
stantia non sit quanta nec habeat partem extra partem nisi per 
quantitatem. Unde partes quantitatis praesupponunt partes 
substantiae quantum ad exsistere, et substantia materialis pre- 
supponit quantitatem quantum ad habere partem extra partem 
et quantum ad esse quantum.’” 


The Doctor Planus et Perspicuus actually does not give us 
any sound metaphysical reason for his preference. Nevertheless, 
it is fully understandable, when considered from the point of 
view of his semantical presuppositions. According to them, the 
reality itself is the interpretative pattern of (philosophical) lan- 
guage; so that the structure of language is a mere reflection of 
that of reality. In Burley’s opinion, therefore, to the abstract terms 


100 Fxpositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, ch. De quantitate, fol. 30vb. 
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of the category of quantity (like “extension,” “duration,” “mag- 
nitude,” and so on) must correspond some realities in the world, 
distinct from those signified by the abstract substantial terms. 


VII. RELATION 


1. Aristotle’s treatment of ad aliquid (pros ti in Greek) in his 
Categories is quite confused and incomplete.’®’ The main rea- 
sons for this weakness are the following: (i) the Stagirite never 
had a notion of relation, but he only speaks of relatives, con- 
ceived as the entities which not-absolute terms of language refer 
to.’ (ii) He does not discuss the problem of reality of rela- 
tives, even though he lets the reader realize their reality is dif- 
ferent from that pertaining to items of the other categories. (iii) 
He does not clarify the connection between the two definitions 
of relatives he proposes in the seventh chapter of the book.*™ 
(iv) And finally, there is an apparent discrepancy between the 
description of relatives which can be drawn from the formal cri- 
teria of identification Aristotle proposes (that is: through defini- 
tion of the highest genus, properties of the category, and its pro- 
prium) and the concrete examples of the relatives he gives. 
According to the latter many things belong to the class of rela- 
tives, which could not so belong on the basis of the abstract cri- 
teria, as they do not fulfill all the requisites. 

Because of the opacity of Aristotle’s text, many authors of 
late Antiquity attempted to reformulate the pros ti theory. The 
most successful and interesting attempt was that of the Neopla- 
tonic commentators of the sixth century: Johannes Philoponus, 
Olympiodorus, Simplicius, and Elias. Unlike Aristotle they 
worked out a concept of relation (schesis), conceived of as an 
accidental form, which is in both relata at once; thus their 
schesis can be considered the ontological equivalent to our mod- 
ern functions with two variables, or two-place predicates.’ 


101 See J. L. Ackrill, Aristotle’s “Categories” and “De Interpretatione,”’ 98-103. 

102 See Julia Annas, Aristotle’s Metaphysics: Books M and N, translated with 
introduction and notes by J. A. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1976) 198. 

103 See Aristotle, Categories 7, 6a 36-37 and 8a 31-32. 

104 For a more detailed discussion of Neoplatonic theory of relatives and 
relations see Alessandro D. Conti, ‘‘La teoria della relazione nei commentatori 
neoplatonici delle Catogorie di Aristotele,”’ Rivista critica di storia della filsosfia 38 
(1983): 259-83. For other interpretations of Neoplatonic theory see: F. Caujolle- 
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Such Neo-Platonic theories of relation were reached by 
reading certain specific texts’ through their generally realist 
interpretation of the Categories. According to the latter, they 
held that (i) the division into categories is first of all a division 
of things; (ii) the ten categories are really distinct from each 
other; (iii) the accidents are forms inhering in substances. Ac- 
cording to the former, they assumed that relatives differ from 
the other categorical items mainly because of their being taken 
in pairs. On this premise they were able to develop a notion of re- 
lation like the present one, as according to them relatives are the 
substrates of relations regarded as such, and relations (scheseis) are 
a class of accidental forms, whose distinctive feature is the proper- 
ty of being in and joining two different subjects. 

2. This interesting theory would have been partially known 
by medieval thinkers, through Boethius’s commentary on the 
Categories.‘°° Thus they missed the notion of relation as a di- 
adic function—since according to Boethius relatives are the 
arguments of a particular class of monadic functions, which 
nevertheless necessarily imply a reference to other entities. As 
a consequence, when in the second half of the thirteenth centu- 
ry Simplicius’s commentary on the Categories started being 
known in the West, medieval philosophers had already solved, 
on diverse grounds, the problem of coherently interpreting 
Aristotelian doctrine. For example, Albert the Great, who wrote 
his Liber de praedicamentis before 1266,'°’ denied that a rela- 
tion could inhere in the same way in two different substances. 
He claimed, on the contrary, that, like the other accidental 
forms, it inheres in single substrate only and entails a reference 
to another res without inhering in it properly speaking!°?&— 


Zaslawsky, ‘‘Les relatifs dans les Categories,"’ Concepts et Categories dans le pensée 
antique, ed. Pierre Aubenque (Paris: J. Vrin, 1980) 167-95; and Concetta Luna, 
“La relation chez Simplicius,”’ in Simplicius: sa vie, son oeuvre, sa survie, ed. Ilse- 
traut Hadot (Berlin, New York: Walter de Gruyter, 1987) 113-47. 

105 See Aristotle, Categories 7, 6b 28; 7b 15-16; 8a 36-37. 

6 For a short discussion of Boethius’s doctrine of ad aliquid see Alessan- 
dro D. Conti, ‘La teoria degli ad aliquid di Boezio: Osservazioni sulla Terminolo- 
gia,’’ Atti del Convegno Internazionale di Stori della Logica: San Gimignano, 4-8 
dicembre 1982, a cura di V. M. Abrusci, E. Casari, M. Mugnai (Bologna: Editrice 
CLUEB, 1983) 247-62. 

°7 The date of William of Moerbeke’s translation of Simplicius’s commen- 
tary on the Categories. 

108 See Albert the Great, Liber de praedicamentis, tr.IV, ch.10, in Alberti 
Magni Opera Omnia 1, 153. 
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and the same thesis was held some years later by Simon of 
Faversham.?!° 

Burley also shares this approach, which in fact answers to 
the following principle of medieval ontology: except for quanti- 
ty, there must always be equivalence and correspondence 
between the accidental form and its substrate of inherence, so 
that no accidental form can inhere at the same time in two (or 
more) different substrates. Burley writes, in his last commen- 
tary on the Liber sex principiorum: 


Intelligendum quod nullum accidens unum numero est simul 
secundum se totum in diversis subiective. Aliquod tamen acci- 
dens, ut numerus, est in diversis subiective secundum suas 
partes, sic (scilicet ed.) quod una eius pars est in uno homine, et 
alia in alio homine, et tertia in tertio homine. Unde non omne 
accidens est in uno subiecto vel in pluribus secundum diversas 
partes; similitudo autem est in uno similium subiective et in 
alio terminative.’!° 


Since relations, according to Burley, are “‘monadic func- 
tions,” as to their ontological status, his view of ad aliquid is 
therefore quite different from that of Neoplatonists although he, 
like them, (i) maintains that both the relata and the relation are 
really existent and that relations are really distinct from other 
categorical items; and (ii) regards relation as the principle of the 
category. 

3. As we have already seen, the Doctor Planus et Perspicuus 
thinks that the items falling into any categorical field are simple 
accidental forms; therefore, according to him, the items of ad 
aliquid category are relations (relationes) and not relatives (relati- 
va or ad aliquid), these latter being the aggregates formed by a 
substance and a relation. Accordingly the relationship between re- 
lation and relatives is, for him, similar to the ones between quan- 
tity and what is quantified, and quality and what is qualified. The 
relation is the very cause of the nature of the aggregates (i.e., the 
relatives) of which it is a constituent. Unlike the other accidental 
forms, however, relations do not directly inhere in their sub- 
strates, but are present in them only by means of another acciden- 
tal form, that Burley calls the “fundamentum relationis”’: 


109 See Simone di Faversham, Quaestiones in libro Praedicamentorum, q.43, 
in Magistri Simonis Anglici sive de Faverisham Opera Omnia 1, 137-38. 
110 Expositio super librum sex principiorum, ch. De habitu, fol. 63ra. 
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Sciendum quod relatio non inest substantiae nisi mediante 
aliquo accidente perfectiori; et illud accidens mediante quo rela- 
tio inest substantiae dicitur esse fundamentum relationis. Verbi 
gratia: aequalitas et inaequalitas insunt substantiae mediante 
quantitate, et ideo quantitas est fundamentum aequalitatis; et 
qualitas est fundamentum similitudinis et dissimilitudinis.’" 


Consequently, according to the Doctor Planus et Perspicuus, 
in the act of referring of a substance to another we can distin- 
guish five different constitutive elements: 


Intelligendum quod ad hoc quod aliqua referantur ad invicem 
requiruntur quinque, scilicet subiectum relationis, fundamen- 
tum, et terminus a quo, et terminus ad quem, et ipsa relatio. 
Verbi gratia pater et filium referuntur ad invicem; subiectum 
paternitatis est animal quod genuit; fundamentum paternitatis 
est actio seu potentia activa; terminus a quo est pater; et termi- 
nus ad quem est filius; et relatio qua pater refertur ad filium est 
paternitas ipsa.” 


The foundation (fundamentum) is the main component, as it (i) 
joins the relation to the underlying substance; (ii) lets the rela- 
tion refer to another object (the terminus ad quem) distinct from 
that in which it inheres; and (iii) transmits to the relation some 
of its properties: 


Sed dubium est, quia quaedam relativa suscipiunt magis et 
minus et quaedam non. Dicendum est quod relatio fundatur in 
rebus diversorum praedicamentorum, ut dictum est, et suam 
realitatem habet a fundamento. Cum igitur aliqua relatio funde- 
tur in re suscipiente magis et minus, et aliqua fundetur in re 
quae non suscipit magis et minus, non est mirum si aliqua rela- 
tio suscipit magis aut minus et aliqua non.'** 


Among the nine categories of accidents, only quantity, quality, 
action, and affection (quantitas, qualitas, actio et passio) can be 
the foundation of relations. 

Even though relation depends for its existence on the fun- 
damentum, its being is however completely distinct from it, as 
when the foundation fails the relation also fails, but not vice 
versa. They are, therefore, two different realities: 


ry 
111 Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, ch. De relatione, fol. 34va. 
112 Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, ch. De relatione, fol. 35rb. 
113 Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, ch. De relatione, fol. 35va-b. 
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Impossibile est quod idem simul sit et non sit, quia hoc est 
oppositum primi principii. Sed fundamentum relationis potest 
manere relatione non exsistente; ergo relatio et suum funda- 
mentum non sunt idem. Probo minorem. Nam si Sortes et Plato 
sunt similes in albedine et corrumpatur albedo in Platone, 
manente albedine in Sorte, corrumpitu similitudo quae erat in 
Sorte respectu Platonis; tamen manet albedo. Igitur fundamen- 
tum potest exsistere relatione non exsistente; et per consequens 
non sunt eadem res. Propter haec et alia est dicendum quod 
relatio est alia res a suo fundamento; quia fundamentum relati- 
onis est res absoluta quae per se potest instituere intellectum; 
sed relatio est res respectiva quae non potest intelligi nisi in 
habitudine ad aliud.'"* 


4. From such an analysis Burley draws some rather impor- 
tant consequences about the nature and the ontological status of 
relations and relatives. 

(i) The kind of existence a relation has is feebler than that 
of any other accident, as it depends upon the simultaneous 
existence of three different things: the terminus ad quem, and 
the fundamentum. (ii) Relation does not add any absolute perfec- 
tion to the substance in which it occurs. (iii) Relation can inhere 
in a substance without any change in the latter, but simply 
because of an accidental change in the terminus ad quem. For 
instance: given two things, one white and the other black, if the 
black thing becomes white, then because of such a change a 
new accident, that is a relation of similarity, will inhere in the 
other, apart from any other change in it.'!° (iv) There are two 
main kinds of ad aliquid: relatives secundum esse and relatives 
secundum dici. The former are those entities which satisfy both 
definitions of pros ti given by Aristotle; the latter those entities 
which satisfy only the first definition. Relatives secundum dici 
(like knowledge and knowable) are connected only by a mutual 
reference of the nouns which designate them. Relatives secun- 
dum esse are linked also by a relation which inheres in one of 
them and entails a real reference to the other. Relatives secun- 
dum esse are aggregates which fall under the category of rela- 
tion only per reductionem; relatives secundum dici are items 
belonging to the category of quality: 


Dicit ergo primo quod talia ad aliquid dicuntur, id est: relativa 
quaecumque hoc ipsum quod sunt aliorum dicuntur; quomodo- 


14 Pxepositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, ch. De relatione, fol. 35ra. 
115 See Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, ch. De relatione, fol. 34ra. 
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libet aliter ad aliud; hoc est talia dicuntur relativa quaecumque 
hoc ipsum quod sunt dicuntur aliorum. Hoc est dicuntur ad alia 
sub habitudine casus genitivi, vel quomodolibet aliter ad aliud; 
hoc est sub quacumque alia habitudine alicuius alterius casus, 
vel sub habitudine dativi casus vel ablativi, et sic de aliis. Intelli- 
gendum quod ista descriptio relativorum est communis relati- 
vis secundum esse et relativis secundum dici; cum relativa 
secundum esse sint talia quae secundum id quod sunt dicuntur 
ad aliquid et sunt ad aliquid. Unde illud quod refertur ad aliud 
et simul cum hoc est in praedicamento relationis, illud est 
relativum secundum esse; huiusmodi est pater et filius, duplum 
et dimidium. Sed relativa secundum dici sunt alia quae dicun- 
tur ad aliquid, tamen secundum id quod sunt aliorum generum 
sunt; cuiusmodi sunt sensus et scientia. Nam sensus et scientia, 
secundum id quod sunt, sunt de genere qualitatis; et tamen 
dicuntur ad aliquid, scilicet ad scibile et sensibile. Unde secun- 
dum esse sunt qualitates, et sunt relativa secundum dici.'® 


(v) All the true relatives are naturally simultaneous by nature 
(simul natura), so Aristotle was wrong in denying that some 
pairs of relatives are mutually simultaneous, but one prior and 
the other posterior. In fact, the real cause of being a relative is re- 
lation, which at the same time inheres in one thing and entails a 
reference to another, thereby making both termini relatives.’!” 


VIII. QUALITY 


1. Among the “regional”’ ontologies Burley developed in his 
final commentary on the Ars Vetus the one which deals with the 
categorical field of quality is, in many ways, the least complex 
and problematic. Here the Doctor Planus et Perspicuus, in fact, 
follows the Aristotelian doctrine very closely, does not argue 
against Ockham or other philosophers of his time, and some- 
times even offers rather superficial analyses. 

The main topics he deals with are: (i) the internal structure 
of the category; (ii) the relationship between quality and what is 
qualified (quale); (iii) the four species (or better, intermediate 
genera) of quality which Aristotle lists—states and dispositions, 
natural capacities or incapacities to do or suffer something, 
affective qualities and affections, shapes and external forms; (iv) 


"6 Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, ch. De relatione, fol. 32va-b. 
"7 See Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, ch. De relatione, fol. 37ra. 
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the proprium of the category, i.e., the fact that two or more 
things can properly be described as similar only in respect of 
quality. 

The first two involve questions of a general range, while the 
last two deal with problems of lesser importance, tied more 
closely to the interpretation of the text. We will focus on the 
former to the exclusion of the latter. 

2. In the opening lines of the eighth chapter of the Catego- 
ries (8a 25-26) the Stagirite remarks that quality is “spoken of in 
a number of ways.” This assertion raises the problem of deter- 
mining the internal structure of the category, all the more so 
because he does not explain how the four species are related to 
one another and to the summum genus of quality. Aristotle him- 
self seems to suggest that the standard categorical ladder is not 
applicable here. Consequently, in late Antiquity and during the 
Middle Ages, many attempts were made to work out a suitable 
interpretation of Aristotle’s statement—even though no one tried 
to develop an account which integrated Aristotle’s observations 
about the species of quality into the structure of a ““Porphyrian 
aree.” 

No commentator thought that quality was spoken of in 
many ways purely equivocally. Therefore no Aristotelian com- 
mentator ever assumed that the term “quality” could have 
several different meanings; they assumed, on the contrary, that 
it had only one ratio common to all the items of the category. 
For example, Simplicius thought the highest genus of quality 
was not shared in the same way and in the same degree by the 
four species. It would be therefore a reference-point and com- 
mon origin in relation to its species.’’® By contrast, Albert the 
Great held that quality at once and directly splits up into the 
four species listed by Aristotle, which would be equally far from 
the supreme genus, at the second rung of the categorical lad- 
der.!!® Burley, for his part, goes in a third direction, following 
the opinion of Duns Scotus.’”° 

Commenting on Aristotle’s assertions at the very beginning 
of the chapter on quality, the Doctor Planus et Perspicuus main- 


118 See Simplicius, In Aristotelis Categorias commentarium, 220-21. 

119 See Albert the Great, Liber de praedicamentis, tr.V, ch.2, in Alberti Magni 
Opera Omnia vol. 1, 155-56. 

120 See John Duns Scotus, Quaestiones in librum Praedicamentorum, q.36, in 
Johannis Duns Scoti Opera Omnia vol. 1 (Lyons, 1639) 169. 
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tains that states and dispositions, natural capacities or incapaci- 
ties to do or suffer something, affective qualities and affections, 
shapes and external forms are not properly species, but modes 
(modi) of the quality. In fact, unlike real species, they are not ex 
opposito distinctae, as many qualities which belong to the first 
species belong also to the second and the third ones: 


Circa istam partem tria sunt intelligenda. Primo quod illae quae 
hic ponuntur species qualitatis non sunt species ex opposito dis- 
tinctae, quomodo distinguuntur homo et asinus, sed “species’”’ 
accipitur in proposito pro modo. Unde quattuor sunt species 
qualitatis, id est: quattuor sunt modi qualitatis, qui modi non 
sunt [modi] ex opposito distincti. Patet: nam idem numero non 
continetur sub speciebus ex opposito distinctis; sed idem nume- 
ro est in prima specie qualitatis, in secunda et in tertia; ergo 
illae species non sunt oppositae. Assumptum arguitur: nam 
calor, secundum Philosophum, est in prima specie qualitatis; et 
calor est in secunda specie qualitatis, cum sit naturalis potentia, 
et est in tertia specie qualitatis, cum sit passibilis vel sensibilis 
qualitas.... Unde in quantum perficit subiectum est in prima 
specie qualitatis, et in quantum est principium realis operatio- 
nis est in secunda specie qualitatis, et in quantum est principi- 
um operationis spiritualis vel sensibilis est in tertia specie 
qualitatis.’”! 


This is not the only anomaly in the internal structure of the 
quality that Burley admits. Another is the peculiar nature of 
some qualities of the first species such as health (sanitas) and 
beauty (pulchritudo). Health is composed of relation and a set of 
simple qualities (ex relatione et diversis qualitatibus). Beauty is 
composed of quantity, a set of simple qualities, and a relation of 
suitability (convenientia).'*? Such qualities, therefore, being 
aggregates, show a twofold nature: by virtue of their formal part 
they would be relatives, and by virtue of their material parts 
they would be qualities: 


Dicendum ergo, secundum veritate, quod non sunt in aliquo 
genere uno quantum ad totum quod important, sed ratione 
diversarum partium sunt in diversis praedicamentis. Nam ra- 
tione formalium sunt in genere relationis, et ratione materiali- 
um sunt in prima specie qualitatis.’** 


) 
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Nevertheless, in the final analysis they belong only to the cate- 
gory of quality, because in this case the material part is more 
important than the formal one, and especially because: 


per huiusmodi aggregata convenienter respondetur ad interro- 
gationem factam per “quale” de aliquo. Nam si quaeratur qualis 
est Sortes, convenienter respondetur ‘“‘sanus”’ vel ‘“pulcher.”’ 14 


Such a position logically raises a series of difficulties about 
both the definition of qualities and the structure of the categori- 
cal field, which, regrettably, Burley, being unaware of them, 
omits to discuss. For example, how can those lowest species of 
quality which fall into several intermediate genera be defined? 
Can they have more than one proper definition? And what 
about those items, such as beauty, which are aggregates of 
simple qualities and relation? Which is their kind of unity? Is 
this kind of unity sufficient to allow a definition or not? And 
finally, what relationship is there between the supreme genus 
of quality and its four modes? Are there real intermediate 
genera besides the modes Aristotle lists? As Burley is completely 
silent, we cannot put forward any hypothesis. 

3. The last point to be considered is concerned with the 
nature of qualia and their relation to quality. According to 
Burley, qualia are those aggregates compounded by a substance 
and a quality inherent in it. They do not properly belong to any 
categorical field, as they are entia per accidens, lacking in real 
unity. Nevertheless, since the qualitative form makes such 
aggregates qualia, they can be included in the category of quali- 
ty not per se, but per reductionem.'*®® Not all the qualia are 
equal, however. In Burley’s opinion there are two different 
kinds of them, depending on the different ways of taking the 
term ‘‘quale’’: 


“Quale” accipitur dupliciter, scilicet communiter et stricte. 
Communiter accipitur pro denominatione cuiuscumque qualita- 
tis indifferenter, sive sit qualitas permanens sive sit qualitas de 
facili transiens. Et sic accipitur “quale” in principio istius 
capituli. Stricte accipiendo “‘quale,” sic solum accipitur pro de- 
nominatione qualitatis diu permanentis et de difficili mobilis. 
Et iste est modus loquendi aliquorum, qui dicunt quod non 
quilibet in facie habens rubedinem propter verecundiam dici- 
tur “‘rubeus,”’ sed solum dicitur “rubeus” homo qui ex naturali 


124 Pypositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, ch. De qualitate, fol. 39ra. 
225 See Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, ch. De qualitate, fol. 41rb. 
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complexione, vel ex aliqua causa diu permanente, habet rubedi- 
nem in facie.’”° 


In any case, no matter how considered, qualia share qualities 
according to different degrees. In fact, while no qualitative form 
can admit a more or a less, their substrates of inherence do 
admit them: 


Tamen mihi videtur quod nulla qualitas in abstracto suscipiat ma- 
gis et minus.... Omnis enim species qualitatis aequaliter partici- 
patur a suis individuis. Et ita una iustitia non dicitur magis iusti- 
tia quam alia, nec una sanitas dicitur magis sanitas quam alia.... 
Propter hoc dico quod nulla forma suscipit magis aut minus; sed 
forma suscipitur in subiecto secundum magis et minus, secun- 
dum esse magis perfectum et minus perfectum. Unde nulla al- 
bedo suscipit magis et minus, sed album suscipit magis et minus, 
quia suscipit albedinem magis perfectam et minus perfectam.’”’ 


Here Burley is propounding two important theses of his 
metaphysics as logical corollaries of his theories on universals 
and substance. First, no universal form can be shared in differ- 
ent degrees by those individual forms which are its instantia- 
tions. Second, no individual form can be subject to change, 
except, of course, by generation and corruption. 


IX. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


1. If the foregoing analysis of Burley’s logical and ontologi- 
cal theories is correct, then his world is very complex, and its 
complexity is matched by complexity in language. 

To start with, Burley’s world does not consist of events or 
processes, but of macro-objects, the structure of which is un- 
changeable. A macro-object, the basic component of the world, 
is an aggregate made up by a primary substance and a host of 
substantial and accidental forms existing in it and by it. Prima- 
ry substances, substantial and accidental forms (namely the ele- 
ments which compound the macro-object) are simple objects, as 
each one has a unique nature with well-defined limits. These 
simple objects are of ten main types, or categories, each one 
really different from the others; although simple object, some of 


26 Expositio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis, ch. De qualitate, fol. 40rb. 
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the components of the macro-objects are likewise composites, 
because they are reducible to something else. So, for instance, 
primary substance is composed of singular form and matter. 

Primary substance differs from the other elements which 
compose the macro-object mainly because of its peculiar mode 
of being, as it is an autonomous existing object, while the other 
categorical items necessarily presuppose it for their existence. 
Primary substances are therefore substrates of existence and of 
predication in relation to everything else. The distinction be- 
tween substantial and accidental forms derives from their dif- 
fering relations to primary substances. These latter instantiate 
substantial forms, so that such universal forms disclose the 
natures of the individual substances. By contrast, the forms that 
simply affect primary substances but are not joined to their 
nature, are accidental forms. In other words, the forms in rela- 
tion to which singular substances are the supposita are substan- 
tial forms; those forms in relation to which singular substances 
are the subiecta are accidental forms. 

The macro-object—e.g., Socrates or Coriscus—is obviously 
not simply a primary substance, but an ordered congeries of 
categorical items. And thus, even though primary substance is 
the most important of them, it does not contain the whole being 
of the macro-object. 

2. What we have called “aggregates” and “‘complex objects” 
are not identical with the macro-objects, but definite aspects of 
them. An aggregate is nothing but the union of one of the 
countless accidental forms of a macro-object with its primary 
substance; and a complex object (or state of affairs, or proposi- 
tion in re) is the union of two forms of a macro-object (one of 
which must be substantial) with and by means of the primary 
substance. This is trivially true not only for propositions in re 
such as hominem esse animal—where the two forms connected 
are those of humanity and animality, and what unites them is 
each individual substance which instantiates both of them— but 
also for propositions in re such as “‘Sortem esse hominem.” In this 
case the two forms involved are the forma perficiens materiam of 
Socrates (i.e., his soul) and the correlated forma declarans quiddi- 
tatem (i.e., the species homo). These two forms are really distinct 
from each other, but connected together in Socrates himself. 

3. In conclusion, a close similarity between Burley’s distinc- 
tion between universals and individuals and Frege’s sense 
(Sinn)—reference (Bedeutung) dichotomy seems to emerge from 
this whole discussion as one of its most interesting results. In 
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fact, the relationship which connects universals and individuals 
within Burley’s system appears to be analogous to that which 
links sense to reference in Frege’s. 

In short, Frege (i) describes referents as objects of a certain 
kind, and the senses as ways of picking out these objects. More- 
over, according to him (ii) senses are not mental images; on the 
contrary, they are something objective, already existent in the 
world. Burley’s universals (i) perform the same function as 
senses to referents in relation to individuals—as being the signi- 
ficata of common terms, they allow picking out the members of 
the class of things which form the extension of a common term, 
and (ii) are entities entirely objective and totally independent of 
our minds—as they actually exist extra animam before any act of 
understanding. 

Therefore, Burley’s distinction between universals and indi- 
viduals anticipates in medieval context and terminology one of 
the most important semantic issues almost in the same way as 
Frege was to do. Such a resemblance between the Doctor Planus 
et Perspicuus and the father of modern logic on this prominent 
subject testifies once more the strength and originality of Bur- 
ley’s thought, and its importance in the history of medieval 
logic. 


Rome, Italy ALESSANDRO D. CONTI 


EA QUAE SUNT AD FINEM: REFLECTIONS ON 
VIRTUE AS MEANS TO MORAL 
EXCELLENCE IN SCOTIST THOUGHT 


Recent years have shown increased study on the thought of 
John Duns Scotus. In the area of his ethical thinking, however, 
the focus has been limited. With the exception of studies on the 
role and exercise of freedom as fundamental moral compo- 
nent’ and the centrality of the will for moral excellence,” one 
finds few articles on the implications of the will’s primacy for 
other ethical elements, such as the place of virtue or the exer- 
cise of right reason.’ Some of this is due to the lack of any real 


* Significant in this regard have been publications by Bernardine Bonan- 
sea “Duns Scotus’ Voluntarism” in John Duns Scotus: 1265-1965, ed. Ryan/Bonan- 
sea, (Washington: Catholic University Press, 1965) 83-121; ‘““The Divine Will in 
the Teaching of Duns Scotus,” Antonianum 56 (1981): 296-335; William Frank, 
“Duns Scotus’ Concept of Willing Freely: What Divine Freedom Beyond Choice 
Teaches Us,” Franciscan Studies 42 (1982): 68-89; Laszlo Paskai, ‘““‘Die Heutige 
Freiheitsproblematik im Lichte der Skotistichen Freiheitslehre”’ in Deus et homo 
ad mentem I. Duns Scoti (Rome, 1972) 401-07; Lawrence Roberts, ““A Comparison 
of Duns Scotus and Thomas Aquinas on Human Freedom of Choice’ in Homo 
et mundus (Rome, 1984) 265-72; ““The Contemporary Relevance of Duns Scotus’ 
Doctrine of Human Freedom”’ in Regnum hominis et regnum Dei (Rome, 1976) 
535-44 and “John Duns Scotus and the Concept of Human Freedom”’ in Deus et 
homo ad mentem I. Duns Scoti 317-25; Roberto Zavalloni, ‘““Personal Freedom and 
Scotus’ Voluntarism” in De Doctrina I. Duns Scoti II (Rome, 1968) 613-27. 

2 On this see Walter Hoeres, Der Wille als reine Vollkommenheit nach Duns 
Scotus (Munich: Pustet, 1962); Anna Maria Prastaro, “Il primato della volunta in 
Duns Scoto”’ in Homo et Mundus 273-90; Allan Wolter, O.F.M., “Native Freedom of 
the Will as a Key to the Ethics of Scotus” in Deus et homo ad mentem I. Duns Scoti 
359-70. 

3 As of this writing, I am only aware of a handful of articles on the virtues 
and prudence in Scotist thought. See F. Schwendinger, ““Metaphysik des Sittli- 
chen nach Joh. Duns Skotus’’ Wissenschaft und Weisheit 1 (1934): 180-210; 2 
(1935): 18-50, 112-35; 3 (1936): 93-119, 161-90; A. Borak, “‘Liberta e prudenza nel 
pensiero di Duns Scoto” Laurentianum 10 (1969): 105-41; Odon Loftin, “‘La 
connexion des vertus morales acquises au dernier quart du 13e siécle’’ RTAM 15 
(1948): 107-51; Atanasio Matanic, “‘Dottrina di Scoto sulla connessione delle 
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ethical preoccupation on the part of the Subtle Doctor.* In addi- 
tion, important texts from Book III of the Sentences (where dis- 
cussion of the virtues takes place) have not yet appeared in crit- 
ical edition. Until the complete Ordinatio is available, scholars 
must qualify statements and nuance conclusions. 

Despite the lack of a complete critical edition, I would like 
to offer here some reflections on the importance of virtue for 
Scotus. Too often the will is highlighted as the sole moral com- 
ponent within Scotus’s theory, to the detriment of other impor- 
tant ethical elements, such as right reason and virtue. Thus, 
while I do not dispute the centrality of the will’s freedom with- 
in Scotus’s vision of reality, I would like to offer evidence that 
the complete and perfect operation of the will as a free faculty 
is strongly related to the presence of virtue within the moral 
agent. Scholastic thinkers referred to this relationship between 
virtue and the goal of moral perfection as ea quae sunt ad finem, 
or those aspects of human moral life intimately related to the goal 
of human excellence. These aspects have moral value not in 
themselves, but precisely as they contribute to moral excellence. 

Given the nuanced picture of Scotist voluntarism which has 
emerged from recent study, I do not intend to alter the contem- 
porary mainstream interpretation of this Franciscan’s thinking 
on ethical matters. I would like to see it expanded, however. 
What appears in Scotist texts as a fairly clear-cut distinction 
between the natural and free orders of causality can indeed 
create the impression that this is a theory which has no place 
for natural moral goodness or virtue. 

If my reading of Scotus is correct, this is simply not the 
case. For, notwithstanding his allegiance to the will and to its 
fundamental moral role, Scotus rejects extreme rationalism 


‘virtt’ ’’ in De Doctrina I. Duns Scoti, 3 (Rome, 1968) 617-30. Fr. Allan Wolter, 
O.F.M. has kindly brought to my attention a manuscript of Stephen D. Dumont, 
“The Necessary Connection of Moral Virtue to Prudence according to John Duns 
Scotus—Revisited” which is, to the best of my knowledge, forthcoming in RTAM. 

“It is important to mention at the outset that Scotist thought is metaphysi- 
cal and not ethical in its intent. Here is a clear contrast with Aquinas. Scotus 
leaves no commentary on Aristotle's Ethics, nor does he offer an organization of 
ethical material beyond points raised in his Commentaries on the Sentences. 
However, the importance given the will within his texts cannot be wjthout 
ethical significance. Thus, my reflections here do not consider Scotist ethics as 
a science in its own right, but rather deal with the relationship of the will’s pri- 
macy to other, more classical elements of any ethical theory. 
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within the will and cuts a middle road between thinkers who 
deny any but the most superficial relationship between natural 
and moral goodness, and those who maintain the absolute 
primacy of rationality within the will. Coming at the close of 
the thirteenth century, Scotus’s position is all the more surpris- 
ing, for his moderate view must be read against the strong theo- 
logical reaction to Aristotelian ethics in post-1277 university life. 

I hold that an appropriate understanding of Scotus’s treat- 
ment of virtue requires two things. First, an appreciation for the 
historical context in which he wrote is essential: the philosophi- 
cally critical years between 1277 and 1340. The centrality of 
virtue as natural goodness and the relationship of virtues to the 
moral goal is the philosophical backdrop for Scotus’s moderate 
position. Second, an overall understanding of the function of 
freedom within the will and the manner in which the perspec- 
tive of the will influences treatment of the virtues is necessary. 
For unless we accept the perspective from which Scotus views 
the context of moral goodness, we shall never appreciate how 
moderate his position on virtue really is. Thus, before we look 
directly at his textual treatment of virtue, some attention to 
these two aspects is warranted. 


VIRTUE AS CENTRAL ETHICAL ELEMENT 
FOR PHILOSOPHERS 


In order to appreciate the treatment of virtue found in Scot- 
ist texts, it must be remembered that Scotus does not read Aris- 
totle in the same manner as Aquinas. This is particularly clear 
in the way he handles the relationship of natural moral good- 
ness (virtue) to the ultimate goal of happiness or beatitude. 

The place of virtue within medieval moral discussion owes 
a great deal to the reception of Aristotle’s Ethics in the thir- 
teenth century. In this text, the virtues, both moral and intellec- 
tual are intimately related to the realization of the ultimate 
human goal and form the core of the Stagirite’s theory. They 
function as those qualities of life related to the goal: ea quae 
sunt ad finem. In addition Augustine, in whose tradition all 
Schoolmen wrote, provided the context into which Aristotle’s 
thought entered and became the partner within the ensuing dia- 
logue. For this important Patristic author, virtue is the proper use 
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of what could be abused;’ it is the correct ordering of love.® 

During the early years of study on Aristotle’s Nicomachean 
Ethics, most commentators struggled with a correct interpreta- 
tion of the notions of happiness (eudaimonia) and virtue (arete), 
as well as their mutual relationship. To the already difficult 
pace of the translation and introduction of the text itself, one 
must add the influence of Stoic thinkers and the importance of 
the cardinal virtues for late antiquity, coupled with the writings 
of Greek theologians (Macrobius and John Damascene). All of 
these factors contributed to an ambiguous, muddied interpreta- 
tion of the Stagirite’s ethical concerns,’ which would not be 
clarified before the end of the thirteenth century. 

For the medievals, the reception of Aristotle’s Ethics marked 
an intellectual turning point of critical magnitude. The histori- 
cal circumstances under which the text entered the thirteenth 
century were paralleled by a gradual appreciation for and 
understanding of the ethical theory itself and of its implications 
for Christian moral philosophy. The later years of the century 
saw a consciousness raising on the part of many theologians: 
the philosophical import of eudaimonia threatened the primacy 
of theology and argued for an autonomous philosophical eth- 
ics.2 Gradually, benign interpretations prior to 1250, such as 
those of Roger Bacon and Albert the Great, gave way to the 
integrist positions of Siger of Brabant and Boethius of Dacia, 
who took the Philosopher at his word and concluded that phi- 
losophy can indeed lead to the perfectly happy human life. 

Philosophical teachings such as this within the Faculty of 
Arts threatened theological primacy in practical philosophy. As 
Georg Wieland so clearly documents,’ the crisis surrounded the 
concept of beatitude and the innate human capacity for moral 


5 De libero arbitrio 2.19.50: ‘“‘... opus virtutis est bonus usus istorum, quibus 
etiam non bene uti possumus.” 

® De quantitae animae 16.27 (PL 32: 1050). 

7 On this, see Georg Wieland’s masterful treatment of the development of 
ethical concerns in early commentaries on Ethica nova et vetus in Ethica: Scientia 
Practica (Munster: Aschendorff, 1981). 

® For a clear presentation of the historical situation and the introduction 
of Aristotle's ethics, see G. Wieland, ‘“‘The Reception of Aristotle's Ethics’’ in The 
Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy, Kenny, Kretzmann, Pinborg (eds.) 
(1982) 657-72 and Ethica: Scientia Practica. 

® Ethica: Scientia Practica and ‘Happiness: The Perfection of Man” in Cam- 
bridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy, 673-86. 
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excellence. The response of theologians to this new form of 
philosophical Pelagianism was forceful and decisive: the Con- 
demnation of 1277 listed no fewer than 219 philosophical prop- 
ositions as heterodox. 

Scotus’s critique of philosophical ethics demonstrates at 
once his keen understanding of Aristotle and a profound aware- 
ness of the human orientation toward grace. As an important 
scholar within the Augustinian-Anselmian tradition,’® Scotus 
sought to harmonize Patristic and philosophical positions, while 
striving to overcome an obsession with Original Sin characteris- 
tic of Augustinian thinkers. Though his attitude was perhaps 
more critical toward the accomplishment of philosophers than 
was that of Aquinas (writing a generation earlier), the Francis- 
can worked toward the same goal as did his Dominican prede- 
cessor: to understand philosophical theories correctly and to 
place them appropriately within the human search for God. 

Scotus’s preference for freedom as central moral compo- 
nent has been adequately dealt with by scholars of the Fran- 
cisan tradition. It is clear that, for him, the moral goal and 
means to that goal are both presented in light of the centrality 
of freedom. This makes all the difference between a theory 
where civic virtue is the measure of human perfection and one 
in which the correct order of loving and rational motivation 
characterizes the moral ideal. As the text will show, Scotus does 
not remove virtue from the moral domain. He does, however, 
re-situate virtue within the will as the rational order of desires 
and inclinations. 


THE WILL AS FREE 


Love, and not knowledge, is the supreme expression of 
human perfection. Consequently, the Scotist analysis of the will 


10 Although Scotist thought shows a clear option in favor of the Augustini- 
an perspective, this must always be understood within the nuanced understand- 
ing of the medieval reception and use of texts and authorities. As Fernand Van 
Steenberghen notes in several of his works, there was no “‘simplistic’’ Augustin- 
ian-Aristotelian debate in the Middle Ages. The Franciscan thinkers of the 
thirteenth century were inspired by Augustine’s thought. Their neo-Augustinian 
philosophy and theology were not pure, nor was their understanding of Aristot- 
le free of neo-Platonic influence. See his ‘‘La philosophie 4 la veille de l’entrée 
de Duns Scot” in De Doctrina I. Duns Scoti, especially pages 68-72. 
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and its operation of excellence in freely choosing the good is 
firmly grounded upon a conviction about the goodness of 
natural human willing. Within the will’s natural constitution 
toward the good is found the capacity for self-determination 
toward different objects. In addition to the external capacity for 
choice, the will has control over its own internal movement: it 
is able to suspend judgment and choose not to choose. ““Hence 
whatever object the will can accept (velle) and reject (nolle), and 
by whatever act in particular, the will can suspend its action 
from either.’’'? 

The early Scotist distinction between natural and free 
causality’’ (at the heart of this discussion) demonstrates the 
importance of this for the issue of responsibility, as the work of 
Lawrence Roberts shows. The distinction is extended by Scotus 
from personal moral choices to orders of causality. Scotus’s 
ethical reflections have a marked Stoic tendency, where orders 
of free and natural causality collaborate in every event. For 
Scotus, however, the collaboration is never of an equal footing. 


41 Unde unumquodque objectum potest voluntas velle et nolle, et a quoli- 
bet actu in particulari potest se suspendere hoc vel illo. Rep. IV, 49, q.10, n.10, 
Vives XXI, 333b. In Rep. 1 A, 39, f. 116ra, Scotus refers to the will’s indifference 
regarding diverse acts, objects and effects. ‘“Voluntas enim nostra indifferens est 
contingenter ad actus diversos, quam mediantibus est ad plura objecta et ad 
plures effectus. Prima indifferentia est imperfectionis; secunda est perfectionis 
et ideo ponenda est in divinis. Indifferentia ergo ad effectus non est prima indif- 
ferentia, quia alia est prior ea in ratione voliti vel non voliti; et nec illa indiffe- 
rentia quae est respectu actuum diversorum, quia in hoc, i.e., in voluntate, est 
potentia receptiva respectu actuum. Similiter actus unius objecti. Amoveamus 
ergo ista quae sunt imperfectionis a voluntate divina, quae non est indifferens 
ad actus per quos respiciat obiecta diversa, quia hoc est imperfectionis in nobis, 
sed actus eius, scilicet divinae voluntatis, est unus et simplex et indifferens ad 
diversa objecta.’’ On the authenticity of this text, see Allan Wolter’s “‘Scotus’ 
Paris Lectures on God’s Knowledge of Future Events”’ in The Philosophical Theol- 
ogy of John Duns Scotus (Cornell Univ. Press, 1990) 286: ‘“The Scotistic Commis- 
sion in Charge of the Vatican edition of Scotus’ Opera Omnia have to date 
identified five manuscripts containing this version, which they call ‘Reportatio 
I A,’ and point out that what appears in the Wadding-Vives edition is only an 
abbreviated account of this report, done by Scotus’ disciple, William of Aln- 
wick.” This manuscript passage would thus represent a later, better formulated 
position by the Subtle Doctor. 

Cf. Quaest. in Metaphysicam, IX, 15, Vives 7, 606-17. An English transla- 
tion of portions of this text appears in Wolter, Duns Scotus on the Will and 
Morality, (Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1986) 44-72. 
In this text Scotus compares nature and will with irrational and rational 
potencies, respectively. See note 29, below. 
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Just as the will has priority over the intellect in the causal 
domain (since the will is capable of self-movement), so too 
freedom has priority over nature in the ethical. Hence, the central 
and unifying factor for the moral life is freedom, not the virtues. 
The exemplar for human freedom is, of course, the divine 
will. The background provided by God’s action as the supreme 
paradigm for Scotus’s discussion of human freedom is no small 
element in his overall theory. It heightens the importance and 
value of contingency, creativity, objectivity and the essential per- 
fection of freedom (and thus, the will) as an imitation of and par- 
ticipation in divine activity. While further development of this 
aspect is outside the scope here, it must be noted that correct 
understanding of Scotist notions of the will and freedom is impos- 
sible in abstraction from consideration of divine perfections. 
Against those who consider it only a passive appetite to be 
directed by the intellect, Scotus distinguishes within the will 
both a passive (natural) and, more importantly, an active (free) 
aspect. “Properly speaking, however, the will is more than an 
appetite, because it is a free appetite coupled with rea- 
son....”!* Thus it is a desire which reasons. The natural or 
passive dimension can be understood more clearly when we 
compare it with other natural objects which tend toward per- 
fection. One such example could be the natural inclination of a 
stone to the earth’s center. This is no different from the stone’s 
weight. Hence, the will’s natural inclination toward the good 
(desire) is no different from its operation as free, rational will.'* 
The term ‘‘natural will” then, refers to the will insofar as it is in- 
clined to its proper perfection (rational freedom). This can be 
termed “passive” in a formal sense only, since by “natural”’ will 
Scotus means the inclination of the will toward its own perfec- 
tion, its perfectibility or the tendency by which it inclines passive- 


13 Sed proprie voluntas addit super appetitum, quia est appetitus cum 
ratione liber ...’’ III, 17, Codex A, in Wolter, John Duns Scotus on the Will and 
Morality 180-81. 

14 Dico quod appetitus naturalis in qualibet re generali nomine accipitur 
pro inclinatione naturali rei ad suam proprian perfectionem, sicut lapis inclina- 
tur naturaliter ad centrum, et si in lapide sit inclinatio illa aliud absolutum a 
gravitate, tunc consequenter credo quod similiter inclinatio naturalis hominis 
secundum quod homo ad propriam perfectionem est aliud a voluntate libera. 
Sed primum credo esse falsum ... Igitur ultra gravitatem non dicit nisi relatio- 
nem inclinans eius ad centrum ut ad propriam perfectionem. III, 17, Codex A in 
Wolter (1986), 180. 
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ly to receive what perfects it,’° just as a stone naturally inclines 
passively toward rest. 


The will can be considered doubly: as active, that is operative 
and choosing its act, or as passive, not insofar as it receives the 
act, but insofar as it is receptive of passivity for the supernatu- 
ral, of which Augustine speaks in De Moribus Ecclesiae. Hence all 
passions of the will are reduced to love.’® 


This passive/active distinction enables Scotus to accept a defi- 
nition of the will which places within it both the capacity for 
free choice (and thus mastery over its own acts) as well as an 
orientation toward God (and thus an openness to a perfection 
greater than itself). 

Thus there is within the natural constitution of the will 
both a concern for perfection and well-being (Anselm’s affectio 
commodi) as well as a natural orientation for self-transcendence 
or moral objectivity (affectio justitiae).'’ The perfection of free- 
dom, which begins in the will as mastery over its own acts, is 
gradually accomplished via the will’s natural love for the good 
in itself. Hence by virtue of its own acts of choice the will moves 
toward an increasingly better exercise of love for the highest 
good. This entire dynamic takes place against the background of 
divine goodness and within a context where the natural and 
supernatural collaborate. The harmony of grace with nature, 
which seems a major concern for Scotus, is especially operative 
within the moral domain.”® 


15 Tunc ad formam, dico quod voluntas naturalis, secundum quod formale 
importat, non est potentia vel voluntas, sed inclinatio voluntatis et tendentia 
qua tendit in perfectionem passive recipiendum. Codex A, Wolter 182. This idea 
must be read against the background of the Prologue, where Scotus argues for 
the dignity of nature which must be completed by supernatural agency (grace). 

16 Voluntas tamen potest dupliciter considerari, vel prout est activa, sive 
operative et elicitiva actus sui, vel prout est passiva, non in quantum recipit 
actus, sed in quantum est receptiva passionum supernaturalibus, de quibus pas- 
sionibus loquitur Augustinus De moribus ecclesiae, I, c. 6-9; PL 32: 1314-18. Unde 
omnes passiones voluntatis reducit ibi ad amorem. IV, 49, q. 7, Codex A 280va. 

17 On these key notions in Scotist thinking, see Allan Wolter’s ‘‘Native 
Freedom of the Will as a Key to the Ethics of Scotus’’ in Deus et Homo ad Mentem 
I. Duns Scoti 359-70. 

® Van der Walt takes issue with Scotus’ formulation of the nature-grace 
dynamic and counters that the distinction is grace-sin, not grace-nature. While 
sympathetic to his intent, I disagree somewhat with his perspective which is 
post-Reformation and reads back into Scotist thought a dichotomy which I do 
not find present at the end of the thirteenth century. The entire discussion of 
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THE ROLE AND IMPORTANCE OF 
NATURAL VIRTUE IN I, 17. 


Against this historical and metaphysical background, a 
clearer appreciation of the exact role and importance of virtue 
is possible. For this, we can turn to a portion of Distinction 17 
from Ordinatio I.‘° This question appears as part of the discus- 
sion “De habitu caritatis,”’ in which the necessity for charity in 
the beatific vision is considered. An adequate resolution of this 
(primarily) theological question requires a preliminary philo- 
sophical discussion on the nature of moral goodness and the 
roles of habitus and potency within the moral act. 

It is important to note that here, Scotus is dealing with a 
theological question on the virtue of charity and its role in meri- 
torious goodness. For the most part, Scotus handles the moral 
questions within or as a subset of larger, theological discussions. 
The virtue of charity, as supernatural, finalizes all the virtues, 
both theological and philosophical, directing them toward God 
as ultimate end or object. But it is not the supernatural aspect of 
virtue which concerns us here. Rather, we are interested in his 
extended preliminary discussion on the relationship of virtue to 
moral goodness. The theological context for this philosophical 
discussion does not diminish the value of the Franciscan’s solu- 
tion for the moral life, but rather points out the intricate rela- 
tionship between philosophy and theology for Scotus. No real 
understanding of the functioning of the virtue of charity is 
possible without a causal analysis of the nature of virtue as a 
habitus or disposition toward perfection. 

In its philosophical dimension, this question refers to the 
nature of habitual action insofar as it is active principle within 
the morally good act. Scotus’s treatment follows a fairly simple 
structure: first, the working definition of moral goodness is 
given; next, five possible solutions are offered to explain the 
relationship of virtue (as natural habitus) to freedom in the 
morally good act. And finally, after an extended refutation of 


natural and supernatural (as elaborated by DeLubac and discussed by many 
twentieth-century thinkers) does not seem a deep concern for the thirteenth- 
century thinkers. See Van der Walt’s ‘‘Regnum Hominis et Regnum Dei: Histori- 
cal-Critical Discussion of the Relationship between Nature and Supernature 
According to Duns Scotus’”’ in Regnum Hominis et Regnum Dei, 219-29. 

19 This text appears in Vatican edition, 5: 142-87. 
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the fifth solution, Scotus defends the value of the third solution, 
his own preference. We shall take the argument according to 
this structure. 


1. THE DEFINITION FOR MORAL GOODNESS 


In the opening sentence, moral goodness is defined as acci- 
dental to the act.2° Comparable to beauty, goodness is not an 
absolute quality, but rather the integration of all conditions 
(size, color, figure, etc.) by which a thing is called beautiful. 
Moral goodness decorates the act, requiring the proper propor- 
tion among all aspects: potency, object, end, time, place and 
manner. This proportion must conform to right reason, whose 
judgment and dictates are of capital importance.”’ Clearly, con- 
formity with right reason is the most important condition for 
moral goodness. Here we see that Scotus provides an objective 
basis for goodness within a theory whose central ethical ele- 
ment remains the free and rational will. The rational criterion 
for goodness governs all choice, and flows from the practical 
principle “Deus diligendus est’’ (God is to be loved) which is 
naturally known by all rational agents and governs all practical 
behavior. 


2. FIVE POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 
The narrower discussion on the relationship of virtue to 


moral goodness is situated in the context of a consideration of 
the nature of habitus.?* Here Scotus presents five possible ways 


20 “Restat modo inquirere ulterius de bonitate accidentali actus (qualis est 


bonitas moralis) ...’’ n.55, 160.17-18. 

21 «|, dici potest quod sicut pulchritudo non est aliqua qualitas absoluta 
in corpore pulchro, sed est aggregatio omnium convenientium tali corpori (puta 
magnitudinis, figurae et coloris), et aggregatio etiam omnium respectuum (qui 
sunt istorum ad corpus et ad se invicem), ita bonitas moralis actus est quasi qui- 
dam decor illius actus, includens aggregationem debitae proportionis ad omnia 
ad quae habet proportionari (puta ad potentiam, ad obiectum, ad finem, ad 
tempus, ad locum et ad modum), et hoc specialiter ut ista dicantur a ratione 
recta debere convenire actui ...’’ n.62, 163.13-164.4. 8 

22 Tuxta hanc quaestionem propono aliam, in generali, de habitu ...”’ n.6, 
141.16. 
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to explain the relationship of habitus to act. While he does not 
actually come to a definitive choice of solution, he does show 
preference for the third way, for it better integrates the influ- 
ence of habitus and its collaboration with the will. After briefly 
summarizing the first two, I shall concentrate on the third and 
fifth solutions, which deal with the relationship of virtue to 
moral goodness. Though these two solutions are somewhat 
similar, Scotus prefers the third because it allows more latitude 
for virtue within the moral realm. 

To the question, “how does habit (virtue) relate to moral 
goodness?” Scotus presents the following possible solutions. The 
first belongs to Henry of Ghent.?* Here acquired and infused 
habits are distinguished, the former as principles for the moral 
act, since they alone facilitate nature in its perfection. Scotus 
objects to Henry’s definition of habitus as principle of a potency, 
or property of an essence. If this were the case, the supernatural 
habit would not belong to the essence of the potency’s act, but 
be accidental to it. This solution would cut at the heart of any 
harmony between nature’s constitution and the working of 
grace, cutting too large a chasm between natural goodness and 
the life of sanctity. 

The second solution is taken from Godfrey of Fontaines. 
Here it is claimed that acquired and infused virtues are not 
causally different, but that they cause differently. The act’s sub- 
stance comes from the potency (will) possessing the habit, the 
intensity of the act from the habit (virtue). For Scotus, this is 
also untenable, since the intensity of an act cannot be some- 
thing separable from it, but rather must be an intrinsic mode. 
In both these solutions, Scotus rejects a fragmented view of 
human action: whether it be an overly dichotomized representa- 
tion of the human-divine reality or a segmented analysis of good- 
ness. In place of these, he favors a holistic, integrated position. 


3. THE FIFTH SOLUTION REFUTED 


Coming to the strongest of the possible solutions, we en- 
counter what I would call pure voluntarism. The fifth solution 
has the most “rationalist” approach, for it emphasizes the 
importance of right reason for the moral act. If we were to 


23 Quodl. IV, q.10. 
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assume Scotus to be a “radical voluntarist,” this might be the 
solution we would expect him to favor. And yet, he does not. 

The perspective of this solution is that of moral goodness 
described above and is heavily indebted to Aristotle, Averroes 
and Eustratius.”* Here, virtue is defined as that habitual action 
or disposition influencing moral goodness. In light of the defini- 
tion of goodness noted earlier (harmony of all circumstances), 
it is clear that, according to this solution, no habitual action 
would be necessary for the morally good act, since moral good- 
ness by definition depends upon the direction of right reason. 
The influence of virtue would be only a “type”’ of causality: vir- 
tue is an inclination which, when guided by right reason, would 
contribute to the morally good act.”° Virtue’s influence would 
not be necessary, since it could not touch the substance of the 
good act. It would incline, in a natural manner and in conform- 
ity with right reason. Hence, virtue would add nothing substan- 
tial to the good act other than its own conformity to right rea- 
son. Thus, the moral habit could in no way be active principle 
for the substance of the morally good act. 

In his own response to this position, Scotus reflects upon 
the essence of virtue and its relationship to right reason. It is 
true that, as habitual, virtue does not necessarily conform to the 
dictates of right reason. In fact, Scotus concedes that any habitu- 
al action could be finalized by prudence and earn the name 
“virtue.”’® Consequently, the contribution made by virtue is in 
fact made by prudence (or the act of right judgment), for a 
similar act performed in the absence of prudence would not be 
virtuous at all, nor would there be any moral goodness present. 


24 A Neoplatonic commentator whose text accompanied Grosseteste’s trans- 
lation of the Nicomachean Ethics. 

5 “Quantum ergo ad istam condicionem accidentalem actus, quae est boni- 
tas moralis, non oportet aliquem habitum habere aliquam rationem proprii 
principii activi, nisi in quantum habet rationem principii activi respectu sub- 
statiae actus,—qui actus natus est convenire completo dictamini prudentiae: et 
ad illum actum in se inclinat habitus aliquis ex natura habitus, et ex hoc—ex 
consequente—inclinat ad actum qui sit conformis rectae rationi, si recta ratio 
insit operanti”’ n.64, 165.20-166.3. 

*6 “Coniungi ergo prudentiae attribuit habitui ... esse virtuem, quando ille 
habitus ex natura sua natus est esse conformis prudentiae,—et nihil aliud in en- 
titate absoluta dicit habitus qui est virtus morali, ab illo qui est talis in natura, 
et non virtus, si sit sine prudentia: et per consequens, nullam causalitatem po- 
test habere ut est virtus quam ut est qualitas talis naturalis, nisi quia “ut 
coniungitur prudentiae”’ natus est causa secunda .. .’’ n.66, 168.4-11 
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An example here, taken from another Scotist text, may help 
us. Suppose one were walking down the street and encountered 
a beggar. The act of almsgiving is a laudatory one, and could be 
an example of the morally good act. The act, however, could be 
performed from any one of a number of motives. If the act 
came simply from the natural or unconscious habitual disposi- 
tion of giving generously, then it would not be considered mor- 
al, strictly speaking. The same act, done from free choice and 
from the dictates of right reason, would be morally good or vir- 
tuous, since it would be both in the control of the agent’s will 
and done according to rational reflection.?’ 

The primacy of prudence in this fifth solution pushes 
virtue to the background as material condition (necessary but 
not sufficient) for the existence of the morally good act. As ma- 
terial for virtue, habitual actions may be likened to psycholog- 
ical habits, perfected through repetition but in no real way 
objects of deliberation. Both the form (prudence) and matter 
(habitus) of the morally good act are co-causes for moral virtue, 
but not equally. Moral virtue is primarily dependent upon right 
reason for its existence and essence. 

While Scotus agrees to the importance of prudence for 
moral virtue, he stops short of this extreme position. He objects 
to the radical conclusion which all but rejects virtue as a moral 
element. For, according to this solution, no quality or virtue 
would exercise any special causality on the moral goodness of 
an act. Virtue would co-exist with the principal cause of good- 
ness (prudence) and contribute to that goodness by means of its 
conformity. Virtue would then be a natural, but not moral influ- 
ence upon the good act. This solution is untenable precisely 
insofar as it excludes virtue from moral life. 


4. SCOTUS’S PREFERENCE: THE THIRD SOLUTION 


The third and fourth solutions are deemed probable by 
Scotus, and though he favors the third, he does not totally reject 
the fourth as untenable. In the third, habitus is a partial, second- 


27 See Scotus’ treatment of this example in II, 7, nn. 28-30. An English ex- 
cerpt of this distinction (nn. 28-39) is found in Wolter (1986) 218-25. In this text, 
Scotus refers to a four-fold goodness: the first level of natural goodness and 
three levels of moral goodness: virtuous or circumstantial, meritorious or gratu- 
itous, and the act as accepted and rewarded by God. 
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ary cause for a moral act, which intensifies the power of the 
will. In the fourth, habitus is likened to an inclination which en- 
ables the will to perform the morally good act with less effort. 
In both, the relationship of will to natural inclination is empha- 
sized. Thus, whereas the fifth solution saw virtue’s relationship 
to reason, these solutions see it in light of love. Virtue becomes 
then, not a dimension of the will’s rationality, but a dimension 
of its inclination toward the good. 

In the third solution, Scotus defends the importance of 
virtue for moral goodness. Here he argues for a holistic ap- 
proach: that natural goodness based upon virtue is needed as 
prerequisite for that moral goodness defined as the harmony of 
all circumstances under the dictates of right reason. What may 
appear unexpected about this position is not so much the Scot- 
ist emphasis upon the centrality of right reason (as opposed to 
that of virtue) for the moral life, but rather his refusal to omit 
virtue altogether from the discussion of moral goodness (the 
tendency seen in the fifth solution). Rather than emphasize the 
judgment of prudence as right reason and thus, as sole criterion 
for moral goodness, Scotus defends what he calls a moderate 
view, that is, the position that virtue is indeed an important, 
even essential component, for moral goodness*® within the 
will. This component is the natural aspect of willing, that is, the 
dimension which does not spring from the free choice of the 
will but in some way contributes to that choice. Strictly speak- 
ing, this dimension is not formally moral, yet it does constitute 
a condition without which moral goodness would have dimin- 
ished perfection. Thus, to return to our example of almsgiving, 
the habitual act of generosity is not in itself moral, yet it is the 
condition without which the morally good act of generosity 
would be less perfect, and certainly harder to accomplish. The 
free choice to give alms to the beggar is intensified by the 
natural disposition to love others. 

In his preference for the third solution, Scotus relies heavi- 
ly upon the use of partial co-causality, a paradigm of efficient 
causality where two causes operate together to constitute an 
effect whose perfection is unattainable by either cause working 
separately.2® Thus, the goodness of an act has more perfect 


28 “Tenendo tertiam viam (quae videtur attribuere plus habitui) .. .’4n.69, 
171.6-7. 
29 «|, tamen minus perfecte operatur sine habitu quam cum habitu (et 
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intensity (“intensior”’) when the moral cause (the will) operates 
in conjunction with the natural cause (habitus or virtue). Scotus 
affirms that his personal preference for this third solution is 
based upon the increased latitude given to the natural habitus and 
upon the enhancement of the influence of virtue for moral good- 
ness,°’ although he does not totally reject the fourth solution. 


REFLECTIONS 


In his analysis of the influence of virtue within this text, 
several observations may be made. Scotus does not reject the 
importance of natural inclinations within the morally good act. 
In fact, his preference for the third solution is in view of greater 
scope attributed to habitual action as virtue. The fifth solution 
is more inadequate than erroneous, for it hinders the influence 
of natural goodness upon moral goodness and fragments hu- 
man life into natural and moral spheres. In his own solution, 
Scotus defends the manner in which his paradigm of partial 
co-causality provides a better explanation, for it protects the 
value of natural virtue and presents it in light of the perfection 
of the morally good act, which is essentially an act of love. This 
causal perspective enables the Franciscan to analyze moral 
goodness in such a way as to reconcile both freedom of the will 
and natural inclination by means of efficient causality. 

The use of an efficient co-causal paradigm also permits a 
nuanced definition of virtue. Scotus implicitly introduces the 
double distinction of habitual action-virtue (or natural virtue- 
moral virtue). The natural, habitual dimension of activity which 
may be called virtue by some is “mere” virtue or habit. The 


hoc, posito aequali conatu ex parte potentiae), sicut quando duae causae concur- 
runt ad effectum unum, una sola non potest per se in ita perfectum effectum 
sicut ambae simul’ n.40, 154.12-16. 

° In a parallel discussion on the relationship of moral to meritorious good- 
ness found in Quodl. 17, Scotus explains that natural goodness is the basis for 
moral (this being a function of right reason and the will) which, in turn, is a 
condition for the strictly moral (since it is not a function of the will) is in some 
way needed for the morally good act. ‘‘Nota hic per ordinem quid sit actus 
imputabilis ad laudem, vel vituperium, actus nudus, actus virtuosus secundum 
virtutem moralem, actus charitativus et actus meritorius. Primus dicit respec- 
tum ad potentiam libere elicientem actum. Secundus addit respectum ad 
virtutem inclinantem vel verius ad regulam virtutis, scilicet rationem rectam, ut 
dictantem’’ n.13, Vives 26, p. 225a. 
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moral or superior dimension belongs to the activity under the 
direction of right reason or prudence. Clearly, virtue is moral 
virtue solely by means of the operation of right reason and the 
conformity of the activity to its dictates. 

This distinction gives us a better understanding of the place 
of virtue within moral activity. In the strictest sense, virtue is 
not an essential part of the moral realm, since it operates natu- 
rally. However, since natural inclination toward the good is 
indeed a fundamental aspect of the will, the free choice which 
constitutes moral action relies heavily upon the natural dimen- 
sion and upon the presence of natural factors contributing to 
and facilitating moral goodness. Consequently, although import- 
ant for the moral life, virtue is not a central, organizing factor 
in Scotist theory. Right reason emerges as key element within 
the morally righteous agent and the morally good life. 

For Scotus, the moral life involves a complex relationship 
between inclination, choice and the dictates of right reason. 
This moral relationship has no other efficient causes that those 
which enable the will to perform a naturally good act of loving 
in conjunction with the rational determination that an action is 
in accord with right reason, and thus the correct thing to do. 
The key to moral goodness is control, and the virtues function 
here insofar as they are within the control of the rational will. 

Moral perfection, then, requires a dynamic for loving which 
is both natural and free, and involves the self-perfecting opera- 
tion of the will. The natural inclination of the will toward the 
good, and that mutuality of will and intellect in affectio justitiae 
create a process by which moral excellence, that excellence of 
the will in conformity with right reason, is attained. 

This text shows clear evidence that virtue is defined as a 
habit (or natural disposition) the exercise of which would be 
morally neutral and totally natural (hence, necessary), if taken 
in abstraction from the will’s natural orientation toward good- 
ness. There does not seem to be a conscious choice resembling 
anything like moral deliberation on this level, even in the fa- 
vored third solution. There is no deliberation internal to virtue; 
there is only deliberation on the harmony of virtue with the dic- 
tates of right reason. Natural virtue is a disposition toward love 
whose presence enhances, but does not entirely constitute the 
morally good act. 

Despite this, virtue is not an aspect of the moral act to ke dis- 
counted. Natural virtue precedes moral goodness in a way which 
is internal to the act and enhances its perfection. Though denied 
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a constitutive role in the fullest sense, virtue is the condition with- 
out which an act could never be morally perfected (at least accord- 
ing to the present dispensation), for in its absence moral intensity 
is diminished. Virtue constitutes the excellence of the complete 
moral act as seen from the natural perspective alone. It provides 
the material basis for the moral act which is informed by pru- 
dence and the will’s free choice. And, when we remember the im- 
portance of nature and material causality for the Franciscan tradi- 
tion, we appreciate the enhanced value given virtue by Scotus. 

In this text, virtue is situated in a distinct dimension of 
moral life: the internal as opposed to the external. In the inter- 
nal context, virtue functions as the will’s natural disposition to 
love needed for moral goodness, it is always within the control 
of the rational will and, as such, enhances rational excellence. 
For virtue, there is no external context of operation where it 
constitutes the ultimate goal of moral life. Thus Scotus places 
his discussion of the importance of virtue totally within the 
will. Virtue is located within the realm of specific natural dispo- 
sitions toward goodness, founded upon the deeper metaphysical 
attraction of the will toward the good, and as the result of habit 
and not deliberation. The Franciscan’s distinction between the 
natural and moral dimensions is at the heart of this distinction 
between virtue as inclination and the moral life as free. The 
natural is necessary, and no rewards are to be given for that 
over which we have no control. But this argument cuts both 
ways, for just as no one is to be rewarded for the habitually gen- 
erous act, neither is one to be praised for the act stemming 
from a type of “moral luck.”’ An example here would be the rich 
person who can be generous because of family wealth, and not 
because of any personal responsibility. Virtue for Scotus is more 
to be identified with motivation than with performance: moral 
excellence is the perfection of motivation. 

The description of virtue and its relationship to the morally 
good act brings us to a final aspect: the role and importance of 
the rational will. In this text, the moral choice lies beyond the 
realm of natural virtue, which is one circumstance among many 
whose conformity is determined by right reason. Virtue is not 
the subject of deliberation or choice. The moral dimension is 
solely the function of the will’s freedom in accordance with 
right reason. Moral excellence does not depend upon specific 
virtues, but upon the exercise of a rational will. The virtues may 
be natural conditions for the good act, but they are not central 
elements for a theory of human excellence. 
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This text, then, offers an interesting perspective on virtuous 
goodness. Scotus’s presentation of virtue is clearly more Ansel- 
mian-Augustinian than Aristotelian, and yet there are aspects 
which do not conflict with passages in the Nicomachean Ethics. 
The significant aspect of Scotist thought, clearly, is the centrality 
of the will as moral component and the importance of freedom 
for moral goodness. Nowhere in Aristotle does freedom take on 
such an important role. The necessity for virtue, according to 
Scotus, is found within the will where it partially constitutes 
but is never totally responsible for moral goodness. The natural 
dimension, since it is necessary, can never belong to the dimen- 
sion of deliberation and choice. Virtues appear in this context as 
dispositions or repetitive actions based upon natural inclina- 
tions toward the good. 

While it would perhaps be unwarranted to speak of a shift 
in the ethical paradigm within Scotist thought, there is a sense 
in which his emphasis upon the freedom of the will (as opposed 
to natural causality) and upon the dictates of right reason (as 
opposed to the classical cardinal virtues) situates the discussion 
of moral goodness squarely within the internal forum. For 
Scotus, the question of “what constitutes human excellence?” 
relates directly to the will’s rational functioning within human 
choices, and the order of internal dispositions by right reason. 
The question of reward or happiness does not enter here except 
indirectly, as the result of divine goodness and liberality. The 
centrality of freedom in moral life and action both redefines 
virtue in terms of rational excellence (prudence) and replaces 
the virtues as unifying moral elements. 

What then can be said about the possibility of an autono- 
mous moral theory in Scotist thought? Is the perfection of 
loving possible without divine help? Can ethics exist in the 
absence of revelation? If we look for evidence of a virtue-based 
paradigm for ethics, then we shall be disappointed here. For 
Scotus, while natural, virtuous goodness is the foundation for a 
higher moral goodness, no real ethics of virtue satisfies the 
believer. A theory such as that of Aristotle which emphasizes 
excellent action as means to a predetermined end of human 
perfection is based upon an incomplete and false understanding 
of what it means to be human. The real goal of human life and 
action is known only by God. It is hinted at in Revelation (“Eye 
has not seen, nor has ear heard ...”’ 1 Cor. 2.9), but is in ne way 
the logical consequence of human actions. Beatitude, as the full- 
ness of human happiness, is not the natural result of a good life. 
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If, however, we seek a freedom-based ethical theory, then a 
certain moral autonomy is possible according to Scotus. Right 
reason and the will can function in the absence of revelation, 
given the metaphysical link between the will and goodness, as 
well as the value of nature. Furthermore, while the realization 
of beatitude must ever remain in the domain of theology (a con- 
clusion with which Kant would later agree), there is greater 
scope for human excellence when it is not defined primarily as 
civic virtue or excellent behavior but as the correct operation of 
right reason: the perfection of moral motivation in loving what 
is good in itself above all else. 

In the history of ethical thought, Scotus plays more than a 
minor role. His is not the ethics of Aquinas, nor is it a theory 
centered upon natural virtues. Scotus removes teleology from 
the dimension of moral philosophy, and defines the virtues as 
internal dispositions toward love. His exaltation of human and 
divine wills contributes toward a new development within 
ethical theory: the promotion of an autonomous philosophical 
theory centered around the will’s freedom and the exercise of 
right reason. The implications of the Scotist re-situation of vir- 
tue as a moral element cannot be lost upon the student of the 
history of philosophy as the Middle Ages give way to the “‘Age 
of Reason.”’ Modern ethical theorists such as Immanuel Kant are 
to some degree prefigured in the thought of this thirteenth cen- 
tury Franciscan.** 
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31 T am especially grateful to Fr. Allan Wolter, OFM for his kind assistance 
both in comments and suggestions about aspects of this article, but also for the 
critical textual advice he provided. 


EARLY FOURTEENTH-CENTURY FRANCISCANS 
AND DIVINE ABSOLUTE POWER 


Many historians of medieval thought hold that the most 
distinctive characteristic of fourteenth-century philosophy is the 
rise and spread of nominalism. By nominalism they understand 
the doctrine that a universal name (and the concept allied to it) 
stands for a group of individuals, but that this concept itself 
does not represent a nature common to those individuals. This 
doctrine began with William of Ockham (c.1285-1347) in the 
early part of the century and later gained a number of adher- 
ents, but a more obvious aspect of that thinker’s teaching, 
which also became widespread in the fourteenth century, is his 
interpretation of divine absolute power which removes necessi- 
ty from the natural and supernatural orders. Though it is possi- 
ble to find a relationship between the definition of nominalism 
given above and this interpretation of divine power, the latter 
had a life of its own. Indeed, in fourteenth-century commentar- 
ies on the Sentences, nominalism as such is muted while this 
interpretation of divine absolute power is blatant. 

Most, or perhaps all, nominalists followed this interpreta- 
tion of divine absolute power, but some non-nominalists also 
accepted it. For example, Gerard of Siena (d. 1336),’ in his com- 
mentary on the first book of the Sentences, rejected the nominal- 
ist theory of universals: “... probo quod universale, quantum ad 
esse abstractum, sit quid reale.”? Yet he accepted the doctrine 
that there is no necessity in the created universe. All creatures 
are contingent, and God can treat them in some particular way 
or in exactly the opposite way. Otherwise, Gerard held, God 
would be determined by His creatures, which is absurd. Nothing 
in creatures, then, is an obstacle to the divine absolute power: 


1 See ‘‘Gerhard v. Siena, OESA,” Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche (1960 ed.) 
[LTK]4: 722-23 and F. Stegmiuller, Repertorium commentariorum in Sententias 
Petri Lombardi (Wurzburg: Sch6ning, 1947) 1: 115-16. 

? D.3, q.3, a.3 (Padua, 1598) fol. 183rb. 
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Totum quod in creatura est est quid contingens. Quapropter 
nihil est in creatura ita iustum quod necessitet eum [Deum] ita 
ad hoc agendum quin non possit agere oppositum, nam totum 
quod est in creatura ideo est iustum quia a Deo volitum, et non 
e converso. Si enim ideo aliquid esset a Deo volitum quia est 
iustum, tunc rectitudo divinae voluntatis dependeret ab ipsa 
creatura, quod est absurdum.* 


We shall see that a similar interpretation of divine absolute 
power may be found in the writings of John Duns Scotus 
(c.1266-1308) who, on the matter of universals, was not a nomi- 
nalist but a realist. In the fourteenth century no one spoke of a 
“nominalist school.’”’ Damasus Trapp claims that the term nomi- 
nalism was certainly not used before 1380, and perhaps not 
before 1400.* 

It is our contention that the most distinctive characteristic of 
fourteenth-century philosophy is the beginning and widespread 
acceptance of the interpretation of divine absolute power re- 
ferred to above. The present article will compare the doctrines of 
five early fourteenth-century Franciscans on divine absolute 
power, first with one another and then with the teachings of 
Scotus and Ockham. Finally, whatever conclusions may be drawn 
from these comparisons will be drawn. The five Franciscans 
whose doctrines will be compared are John of Bassolis, Peter Au- 
reoli, Francis of Meyronnes, William Rubio, and Adam Wodeham. 

John of Bassolis (c.1280-1345) studied at Paris in the early 
1300s, and was one of Scotus’s favorite pupils. His commentary 
on the Sentences, which he finished at Rheims in 1313, was pub- 
lished at Paris in 1517.° 

Peter Aureoli (c.1280-1322), who became regent master at 
Paris in 1318, composed his commentary between 1316 and 
1318. It was published at Rome between 1596 and 1605.° 

Francis of Meyronnes (f1.1328) became master of theology 
at Paris in 1323. His commentary was written between 1320 and 
1321 and published at Venice in 1520.’ 

William Rubio (f1.1336) was a student at Paris from 1315 to 
1325. During part of his stay there, he studied under the well- 


3 D.43, ql, a.3, fol. 586rb. 

“ “Gregorio de Rimini y el nominalismo,”’ Augustinianum 4 (1964): 6. 

° See ‘Johannes de Bassolis,"" LTK 5: 1008 and Marcellus Pasiecznik, “John 
de Bassolis, O.F.M.,"’ Franciscan Studies 13.4 (1953): 59-77; 14 (1954): 49-80. 

5 See ‘‘Peter Aureoli,’’ New Catholic Encyclopedia [NCE] 11: 210-12. 

7 See ‘Francis Meyronnes (Mayronis),’’ NCE 6: 32-33. 
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known Scotist, Francis of Marchia (f1.1320-23). In 1334 the Fran- 
ciscan general minister approved William’s commentary, which 
had been completed some years earlier; it was published in 
Paris in 1518.° 

Adam Wodeham (c.1295-1358) studied for some time under 
Ockham, who was also his friend, and lectured on the Sentences 
more than once. An abbreviated version of the lectures he deliv- 
ered at Oxford between 1330 and 1333, prepared by Henry Tot- 
ting of Oyta, was published at Paris in 1512.9 The commen- 
taries of all five of these friars were written after Scotus 
completed his commentaries in 1304, and two of them—those by 
John of Bassolis and Peter Aureoli—predate or are contemporary 
with Ockham’s commentary, which was written between 1317 
and 1319. All five authors were therefore familiar with Scotus’s 
commentaries, while John de Bassolis, Peter Aureoli, and seem- 
ingly Francis of Meyronnes were not influenced by Ockham. 
William Rubio had obviously read Ockham, and incorporates 
transcriptions from him in his own commentary, though he 
does not mention Ockham by name.!° Adam Wodeham, on the 
other hand, frequently cites the Venerable Inceptor and is con- 
sidered his principal disciple. 

The commentaries of all five contain statements of the gen- 
eral principle that there is no restriction on God’s power in the 
natural and moral orders. John of Bassolis states: ““Nullum crea- 
tum est ex se formaliter necesse esse....”!' For Peter Aureoli 
too, God’s power is subject to no restriction from creatures. 
While recognizing that God is bound by the law of non-contra- 
diction, he insists that the divine absolute power is not bound 
by any consideration of wisdom or justice: 


Sic in Deo nulla est potentia ordinata per respectum ad actio- 
nem ad extra cum nullo ordine obligetur, aut debeat agere se- 
cundum aliquam exigentiam moralem vel naturalem. Unde, sic 
intelligendo, non est in Deo nisi potentia absoluta ab omni 


® See Conrad Rubert, ‘Fr. Guillermo Rubié, O.F.M.: Apuntes bibligrafico- 
doctrinales,’’ Archivo ibero-americano, primera epoca, 30 (1928 [1]): 5-32; 31 (1929 
[2]): 145-81; 32 (1930 [1]): 5-42. See also ‘“‘Wilhelm de Rubino,”’ LTK 10: 1148 and 
Damasus Trapp, ‘‘Augustinian Theology of the 14th Century,” Augustiniana 6 
(1956): 175. 

® William J. Courtenay, Adam Wodeham: An Introduction to His Life and 
Writings (Leiden: Brill, 1978). 

10 C. Rubert, op. cit., vol. 32 (1929 [2]): 154-59. 

11 Tv, d.49, q.4, a.1 (Paris, 1517) fol. 154va. 
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ordine et omni debito, nulli subiecta regulae, nullo modo ad 
agere aut ad modum agendi aliquem obligata.” ... nulla ratio 
debiti, aut obligatio iusti, aut exigentia rationis, locum habet in 
Deo vel in eius potentia respectu actionum ad extra vel modo- 
rum agendi.® 


According to Francis of Meyronnes, the divine will is su- 
preme, and not bound by the divine intellect. In the case of 
humans, the will should follow the dictate of the intellect, but 
in God the intellect follows the dictate of the will: “... intellec- 
tus noster prius dictat sic faciendum esse secundum conformi- 
tatem ad primam regulam antequam voluntas velit. In divinis 
autem non est sic, sed totum oppositum.’’'* After the divine 
will has come to a decision, the executive power is regulated by 
the divine intellect, but only because the will has issued the 
order: “‘... intellectus post determinationem voluntatis regulat 
potentiam executivam, non quia sic oportet facere sed quia vol- 
untas sic ordinavit.’’’* When the executive power follows the 
intellect’s regulation, it is called divine ordained power; before 
the intellect exercises this regulation, it is called divine absolute 
power: “... executiva sequitur dictamen intellectus. Quicquid 
autem potentia divina potest ante illam regulam dicitur posse 
de potentia absoluta; secundum autem quod sequitur eam est 
potentia ordinata.”!® No reason can be given for God’s willing 
things outside himself; reasons are discovered by the divine 
intellect after God has willed: “Vel, si ad divina, tunc oportet 
dicere quod voluntas ut exequens regulatur, et habet cur, in 
prudentia sequente actum divinum volendi.’’’’ God can do 
nothing improper; by definition, what he does is right: “‘... nul- 
lum inconveniens Deus determinat. Immo, eo ipso quod deter- 
minat est conveniens.’’® 

Yet, after making all these strong statements without any 
restrictions, Meyronnes states that the divine intellect cannot be 
overriden by the divine will in necessary matters, as when the 
intellect compares good to evil, but that it can be overridden in 
contingent matters, as when the intellect compares what is good 
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to what is better: “‘... in iudicio necessario intellectus est regula 
voluntatis. ... non potest [divina voluntas] contra praeiudicatum 
ab intellectu divino comparante bonum simpliciter ad malum 
simpliciter. ... potest contra praeiudicatum ut intellectus compa- 
rat bonum ad melius.’’!? We shall have to see, by the applica- 
tions of his general principle, what Francis considers necessary 
and what he considers contingent. 

For William Rubi6, God’s power has no limits; nothing ob- 
liges God to do anything or not do anything: ‘‘Deus autem nec 
ad aliquid operandum nec ad aliquid vitandum est obliga- 
tus.’”° Adam Wodeham, too, holds that God’s will and power 
know no checks from the divine justice or mercy: ‘Voluntas 
Dei, et potentia Dei inquantum potentia, idem penitus sunt. Igi- 
tur, si aliquid potest Deus potentia inquantum potentia, abso- 
lute poterit illud, nec obstabit ipsamet inquantum iustitia vel 
misericordia.”””? 

Scotus had a similar view of divine absolute power. He said 
that God can do whatever does not involve a contradiction, and 
that whatever God does is right: “Ex hoc enim quod aliquid 
competit voluntati divinae, est rectum ... sed quodlibet quod 
non includit contradictionem non repugnat voluntati divinae 
absolute.”’?? Ockham also taught that whatever God does is, eo 
ipso, right: “.... ex ipso quod Deus vult hoc, hoc est iustum 
fieri.””5 


1. THE MORAL LAW 


Concerning the moral law, John of Bassolis says that God 
could have created human beings without binding them to any 
moral precepts, at least in so far as punishing breaches of them 
is concerned: “... posset [Deus] non obligare hominem ad prae- 
cepta, saltem quantum ad poenam.””* 

Peter Aureoli seems to contradict his general principle con- 
cerning divine absolute power when he says that some human 
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acts are objectively evil so that they can never be good: “... qui- 
dam actus sunt mali ex obiecto, qui nunquam possunt esse 
boni.’’?> God, however, by His absolute power, could create in 
Peter’s will an act of hatred for God. But, Peter adds, since the 
act would not be produced by himself, it would not be imput- 
able to him and thus would not be a sin or cause guilt: “... 
absolute de potentia, posset Deus ponere in voluntate mea 
odium sui;... tamen dico quod peccatum illud non esset cul- 
pa.’”6 “... facere odium Dei sine imputabilitate, nulla est con- 
tradictiGa..”°? 

Francis of Meyronnes thinks that God, by his absolute 
power, could approve of persons who commit acts which under 
the present dispensation are evil and disapprove of those who 
commit acts which are now good. He could, for example, re- 
ward with eternal life persons who sin against him, and damn 
all who love him. And this would not be wrong on God’s part; 
and we would be required to approve of it because it would be 
what God approved of: 


Loquendo de potentia Dei absoluta, posset Deus institutere 
quod quicumque blasphemeret Deum acceptaretur ad vitam 
aeternam ..., et quicumque laudaret in inferno, sicut Deus pos- 
set de potentia absoluta damnare omnes iustos et salvare omnes 
peccatores si vellet.... Sic Deus posset quos odit diligere et 
econtra. Sed tamen hoc non esset male factum. Nam hoc est 
magis diligendum quia a Deo diligitur.”® 


Having gone this far, however, Francis yet finds it impossi- 
ble to decide whether God could love greed itself, or hate chari- 
ty itself: ““‘Utrum autem Deus actum caritatis et virtutis in se... 
possit odire et actum cupidinis et peccati diligere, hoc est valde 
dubium.’”? He does say that virtue is to be loved for its own 
sake, without any relation to punishment or glory. One wonders 
however how it could be good if cultivating it were not merito- 
rious, or acting against it were not punishable: “... bonum vir- 
tutis est propter se diligendum quia a Deo volitum sine qua- 
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cumque relatione ad quamcumque poenam vel gloriam, ex 
naturali dictamine rationis.’’*° 

William Rubi6 teaches that human beings, by their very 
nature, are subject to moral laws.*! And some acts are so evil 
that they cannot be morally good: “... actus voluntatis aliquis 
est sic malus quod non potest moraliter esse bonus ... sicut 
Deum vel proximum odire, vel eligere intemperate vivere.””” 
However, the moral weight to be given to good and evil actions 
is a matter of God’s free decision. If God punishes certain 
actions with eternal punishment, they are very wrong; if he 
punishes them with lesser penalties, they are not as wrong. It is 
not the other way round: ““Respondeam quod peccatum denomi- 
natur mortale vel veniale ab extrinseco, non ex seipso. Ex se 
enim formaliter, nec veniale dicitur nec mortale.... peccatum 
{dicitur] mortale extrinsice quia a Deo ad mortem poene perpe- 
tuae contingenter, non necessario, imputatur.’”**> God could 
even attach no penalty to an evil act, and no reward to a good 
one, if he wished. Then these acts would be evil and good but 
without demerit or merit: ‘‘Posset enim Deus nullum bonum 
deputare alicui ad gloriam nec imputare malum ad aliquam 
poenam....”°** “... cum Deus agat ad extra omnia contingen- 
ter, nullam culpam necessario ipse punit.’”*> And God could 
even damn the Blessed and save the damned, surely an indica- 
tion that good and evil, by divine power, are readily inter- 
changeable: ‘‘Confirmatur quia non minus praedestinatus po- 
test damnari, et praescitus salvari, quam ille qui iam actu est 
beatus posset esse damnandus, et converso damnatus posset 
esse beatus. Sed constat secundum esse possibile; ergo et pri- 
mum.’”® As for God Himself, he is bound by no moral consid- 
erations. He is above morality since there is nothing above him 
to oblige Him. Thus, by definition, he can do nothing wrong: “... 
Deus autem nec ad aliquid operandum nec ad aliquid vitandum 
est obligatus; ergo non potest peccare.”*” 

Adam Wodeham does not deal directly with the question of 
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the status of moral law since in Book II of the Sentences he treats 
only the first distinction and thus omits a consideration of law 
and moral matters. However, he teaches elsewhere that the 
highest of acts and habits in the present dispensation, charity, 
does not necessarily render a person pleasing to God or worthy 
of eternal life. It seems then that any act or habit in the present 
moral order could be rendered non-pleasing to God, and thus 
could cease to be a good act or a virtue: “Item, actus caritatis ex 
natura sua non est acceptabilis sic quod, ipso posito in anima, 
necessitetur Deus animam acceptare ad vitam aeternam; igitur 
nec habitus.’’*® God could also consider any evil act, which in 
the present order deserves eternal punishment, as not so pun- 
ishable: “... stante quocumque peccato in anima, potest Deus de 
potentia absoluta non velle dari isti poenam aeternam....”*? 

We thus see in all of these Franciscans a willingness to 
allow divine absolute power the ability to change the present 
moral order. Bassolis says that God could dispense with all 
moral obligation. Aureoli thinks that God could create a non- 
imputable evil act in a human being. Meyronnes goes much 
further and says that God could eternally reward sinners and 
eternally punish those who love God. Rubio teaches that God 
freely decides the importance of moral actions and could even 
let good acts be unrewarded and evil acts unpunished. And 
Wodeham holds that acts at present considered good could 
cease to please God, and acts at present considered evil could 
cease to displease Him. 

A basis for these teachings can be found in both Scotus and 
Ockham. For Scotus, God can will whatever is not a contradic- 
tion. There is no exception to this, not even what appears to be 
injustice, since God’s will, by definition, is the rule of justice: 
“Sed non potest [Deus] aliquid velle quod non possit recte velle, 
quia voluntas sua est prima regula; ergo quidquid non includit 
contradictionem potest intelligi velle.”*° God owes nothing to 
creatures. Outside of God, all questions of justice have the 
implicit condition “in so far as the creature is concerned.” 
Strictly speaking, justice is what God decides: ‘‘Tamen, secun- 
dum veritatem, nihil est determinate iustum et extra Deum nisi 
secundum quid, scilicet cum hac modificatione ‘quantum est ex 
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parte creaturae.’ Sed simpliciter iustum tantummodo est rela- 
tum ad primam iustitiam, quia scilicet actualiter volitum a divi- 
na voluntate.’”*! 

This means, for example, that God could send St. Peter to 
hell forever, despite Peter’s merits at his death. And this, though 
from Peter’s point of view it might seem to be unjust, would be 
just by the simple fact that God willed it: ““Dico ergo quod potest 
[Deus] velle Petrum damnari, et iuste velle, quia illud particu- 
lare iustum, Petrum salvari, non necessario requiritur ad ius- 
tum publicum quin oppositum eius possit ordinari ad illud 
idem, scilicet ad condecentiam divinae bonitatis.”*? Scotus 
therefore taught that acts and habits which in the present order 
are good could be punished, and therefore cease to be good and 
pleasing to God. 

And Ockham said that the criterion of morality is God’s 
ordinance, and that, if God wished, he could decree that hatred 
of Him, theft, and adultery be good: 


Ad aliud dico quod, licet odium Dei, furari, adulterari, et similia 
habeant malam circumstantiam annexam de communi lege, 
quatenus fiunt ab aliquo qui precepto divino obligatur ad con- 
trarium, tamen quantum ad esse absolutum in illis actibus pos- 
sunt fieri a Deo sine omni circumstantia mala annexa. Et etiam 
meritorie possunt fieri a viatore si caderent sub praecepto divino, 
sicut nunc de facto eorum opposita cadunt sub precepto.*® 


Ockham also taught that God could create in a person’s will 
an act of hatred of God. God would not sin thereby, he added, 
since he is bound to nothing; and the person would not sin be- 
cause the act would not be freely caused by him: “Unde, si Deus 
causaret odium in voluntate alicuius sicut causa totalis,... neu- 
ter peccaret: nec Deus, quia ad nihil obligatur; nec alius, quia 
actus ille non esset in potestate sua.’** 

We thus should not be surprised that the Scotists and the 
Ockhamist among these five Franciscans arrive at similar con- 
clusions, since both their leaders taught similar doctrines. 
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2. THE INCARNATION 


John de Bassolis teaches that the Son of God, by His abso- 
lute power, could have assumed a non-rational nature, such as 
that of a horse, an ass, or a stone: ‘‘Dico quod Verbum de poten- 
tia absoluta potuisset et posset assumere naturam irrationalem 

. sicut naturam equi vel asini vel lapidis.’”*° The Son of God 
in his human nature could sin, also. Since this would not be a 
contradiction, it is possible: ‘‘Sed videtur michi sine preiudicio 
quod non est aliqua contradictio ponere Christum, verum 
Deum et verum hominem, posse peccare, absolute _lo- 
quendo....’”*® He could also be damned in his human nature: 
“Videtur igitur michi dicendum quod, absolute loquendo, non 
obstante aliqua contradictione, Christus existens verus Deus et 
homo potuit peccare secundum naturam humanam peccabilem 
assumptam, et per consequens secundum eandem damnari.’’*’ 

If it is objected that actions are produced by supposits, 
which are primarily responsible for them, and that a Divine Per- 
son is the supposit in which the human nature of Christ exists, 
and that therefore this nature could not sin because a Divine 
Person cannot sin, John answers that the Divine Person indeed 
could sin. He could not sin in his divine nature but could do so 
in his human nature: “‘Nec obstat si dicas quod natura humana 
fuit sicut instrumentum divini suppositi in operando, actio 
autem instrumento non attribuitur sed principali agenti.’** “... 
non habeo pro inconvenienti quod divino supposito secundum 
talem naturam attribuatur actio peccati. Sed inconveniens est 
hoc et impossibile secundum naturam divinam.’’*? 

According to Peter Aureoli it is possible for an irrational 
nature to be united to a Divine Person: “Modo pono quod mihi 
videtur et teneo,... scilicet quod natura irrationalis possit uniri 
quidditative et intrinsice divino supposito....’°° While St. 
Thomas Aquinas had claimed that this would be unfitting for a 
Divine Person,*’ Peter teaches that God is not bound by any 
kind of fittingness where creatures are concerned: “... quia non 
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est aptus natus [Deus] subiici debito iustitiae aut exigentiae 
rationis aut alicui quaantumcumque minimae obligationi etiam 
decentiae aut honestatis.”®” 

When it comes to the question, however, of whether Christ 
could sin, Peter draws the line: he could not sin even by divine 


absolute power: “‘... quia sic Deus potuisset dici peccator. Quare 
dico quod Deus nec de potentia absoluta nec ordinata hoc 
potest....’°> Peter claims that not only contradictions are im- 


possible; what is repugnant to God’s dignity is impossible also: 
“...non solum quod implicat contradictionem est impossibile 
apud Deum sed etiam quodcumque quod opponitur et repugnat 
ad suam decentiam.’’* 

Francis of Meyronnes also thinks that the Second Person 
could assume an irrational nature: “... divinum suppositum 
Verbi immediate potest assumere quamcumque naturam de 
genere substantiae....”°° God could also assume a sinful na- 
ture. By this Francis means one actually sinning, since he has 
already said that God could assume a nature simply capable of 
sinning: “Item, dubium est si possit assumere naturam peccatri- 
cem. Dicendum quod sic, de potentia sua absoluta.”°® Francis 
claims that God would hate the sin but not the Divine Person to 
which it is connected, as God hates human sins but not the 
human beings who commit them: “... potest odire naturam in 
supposito existentem, non autem odit suppositum, sicut odit 
malitiam hominis, non tamen suppositum ... ipsius homi- 
nis.”°’ Francis apparently does not accept the generally accept- 
ed medieval principle that actions are attributed to persons, not 
to natures. Yet, of course, he accepts it regularly in other places; 
for example, he teaches that human beings, not actions properly 
speaking, are subject to merit or demerit. 

William Rubio also says that God could assume an irration- 
al nature, and also a human nature devoid of grace: “... Deus 
posset assumere naturam irrationalem et quaamcumdque aliam 
substantialem.’°® “Deus potuit assumere hominem in puris 
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naturalibus existentem.’”®? William claims, too, that God could 
assume a rational nature which afterwards could sin and even 
be damned eternally: “... Deus potuit assumere hominem pec- 
cabilem....’°° “... Deus posset hominem vel angelum assu- 
mere qui, postquam assumptus ipsique Deo unitus, posset 
peccare.’’®! “... quod homo assumptus vel angelus post as- 
sumptionem posset puniri eternaliter et affligi apparet.’®’ This 
would mean, one would think, that God could sin and deserve 
damnation, because the actions of God’s created nature would 
be performed by the Divine Person which had assumed it. But 
William claims that this would not be the case. The Divine 
Person would be no more responsible for the sins committed by 
a rational nature united to him, he says, than for the sins of any 
other rational nature: “‘... nec per hoc Deus diceretur secundum 
se peccare ... actus seu operationes hominis assumpti non plus 
nec aliter sunt effective a supposito assumente quam actus 
cuiuslibet alterius hominis non assumpti.’’®* 

William also has the curious notion that God could assume 
a nature already existing and in the act of sinning: “... Deus 
posset assumere hominem vel angelum in actu peccandi actuali- 
ter existentem.”* “... Deus potuit et posset assumere homi- 
nem quemcumdque prius factum cui assumpto non conferret ali- 
quid de novo.... Sed talis sic assumptus ... ita posset peccare 
postea sicut prius.’’® 

The Catholic faith teaches that God assumed an individual 
human nature which was created at the instant at which it was 
assumed. What would it mean for God to assume a human 
nature already existing, and, indeed, in the act of sin? It would 
mean that it was the nature of another person, human or angel- 
ic. When his nature was assumed, therefore, this person would 
cease to exist. And, since sins belong first of all to persons, his 
sins would also cease to exist. This bizarre teaching of William, 
concocted to exalt divine power, creates metaphysical difficul- 
ties of grave consequence. 

William teaches in addition that, if God assumed a human 
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nature and gave it grace and glory, he could then deprive it of 
these, the reason being that nothing created has any claim on 
God; the existence of every creature is constantly threatened 
because of its pure contingency: ‘‘Praeterea, nihil ad extra 
productum Deus necessario manutenet seu conservat sed mere 
contingenter. ... Ergo omnem gratiam et gloriam quam assump- 
to homini contulit posset ipsi auferre....’’® 

No texts of Adam Wodeham relating the Incarnation to 
divine absolute power have been found, no doubt because ques- 
tions dealing directly with the Incarnation were omitted from his 
printed works; his Sentences begins Book III at question fourteen. 

We can see, however, that the ‘‘Scotist’”? Franciscans go 
quite far in adopting extreme positions. All four hold that God 
could assume an irrational nature. And Rubi6é holds that He 
could assume a human nature deprived of grace. Meyronnes 
and Rubio teach that God could assume a nature actually sin- 
ning. Rubio also claims that God could assume a nature already 
belonging to an angel or a human person, and that he could 
deprive an assumed nature of its grace and glory. And Bassolis 
and Meyronnes and Rubio teach that the rational nature as- 
sumed could sin while united hypostatically to God. 

There are antecedents of these teachings in Scotus and 
Ockham. Both of these men alleged that God could assume an 
irrational nature.®°’ And Ockham said that God could assume 
a human nature which could sin: “Eodem modo dico quod 
Deus potest peccare. Si assumeret naturam humanam sine ali- 
quibus dotibus, et natura esset sibi derelicta, posset peccare.””® 


3. DIVINE FOREKNOWLEDGE AND REVELATION 


The problem concerning divine foreknowledge of future 
contingent events is how God’s knowledge can be independent 
of creaturely activity. How can God know, for certain, events 
which have not happened and are totally contingent, especially 
free actions? One way in which writers who have frequent 
recourse to divine absolute power solve this problem is to have 
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God determine everything, even human actions. John de Basso- 
lis teaches that the cause of predestination and reprobation is 
not in the person predestined or reprobated but in God’s will: 
“Probo igitur quod praedestinationis et reprobationis ... non sit 
accipere causam ex parte reprobati vel praedestinati sed solum 
ex parte divinae voluntatis.”°’ God foresees a person not sin- 
ning, or sinning, only after the person has been predestined or 


reprobated, respectively: ‘““Secundo,... voluntas [divina] deter- 
minat eam non beatificari, reprobando ipsam.... Tertio, praevi- 
dentur aliqui nunquam peccaturi ... , aliqui peccaturi....’”’”° 


This raises the question how God can be just if he punishes 
the reprobate for whose reprobation God himself is responsible. 
John answers that God is not unjust, since he owes no one any- 
thing: “Dico quod reprobatio ... non ... arguit ... iniusticiam.... 
Dices quod immo, quia alias Deus esset invidus. Dico quod non, 
quia nulli tenetur nisi velit.” 

Another way in which these writers deal with the problem 
of divine foreknowledge is to insist on the complete contingen- 
cy of all future events until they happen. Though Peter Aureoli 
does not apply the notion of divine absolute power to this topic, 
Francis of Meyronnes writes as if God might at any moment 
decide that future events will be different from what God has 
determined from eternity they will be. Yet Francis says that 
divine knowledge of these events is determinate and infallible: 
“... futura contingentia habent veritatem determinatam in 
Deo.’’” “Ideo scientia Dei est infallibilis; non tamen necessario 
quin Deus posset aliter facere, et oppositum facere.”’*> The 
divine will, he says, can will otherwise than it has willed, and 
thus the divine intellect can know otherwise than it knows: ‘‘Re- 
spectu autem contingentium, dico quod sic; voluntas divina 
potest plura velle quam velit, eo quod potest plura facere quae 
non facit, et pauciora. Sic dico de scientia divina: unde, sicut 
voluntas divina potest minui vel augeri, sic notitia divina de 
futuris contingentibus.”’” 

If Francis means simply that God in eternity could have 
willed that future contingent events be different from what they 
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will be, we would not question his position. But he seems to be 
claiming more than this, even though he says that the divine 
knowledge is determinate and infallible. 

The same ambiguity is found in William Rubi6. He says 
that someone who God knows will be saved could be lost, and 
that someone who God knows will be lost could be saved. His 
argument for this is that someone already beatified could be 
damned, and someone already damned could be beatified: 
“Confirmatur quia non minus praedestinatus potest damnari, 
et praescitus salvari, quam ille qui iam actu est beatus posset 
esse damnandus, et e converso damnatus posset esse beatus. 
Sed constat secundum esse possibilem; ergo et primum.””* He 
seems to be saying that God’s knowledge of the saved and the 
damned could be changed not only up to the moment of their 
salvation or damnation but even afterwards. 

This kind of language is even stronger in Adam Wodeham. 
Even if God has told human beings that certain events will take 
place, he tells us, the matter is not settled; it is quite possible 
that they not take place. Otherwise God would be impotent in 
regard to these matters: “‘... omnis absoluta praenunciatio 
adhuc futuri de potentia Dei absoluta posset esse falsa; verumta- 
men nulla talis praenunciatio possit esse falsa de potentia Dei 
ordinata....”’”° “... quia non plus, absolute loquendo, necessitat 
rem fore prophetica revelatio quam eterna Dei praescientia.””’ 
“Nulla, inquam, talis revelatio de futuris necessitat Deum ipsum 
perficere revelatum, nec quod ipsum revelatum eveniat in futuro, 
quia tunc, ut dixi, Deus potuisset se facere nullipotentem.””® 

Adam runs into serious difficulties with his position, as 
one might expect. First, how can we be sure about what God 
has revealed concerning the future? Adam responds that we 
cannot be absolutely sure about it since God could refuse to 
fulfil any prophecy; we can, however, have a reasonable assur- 
ance, an assurance sufficient for salvation. We would not have 
knowledge (scientia) but faith (credulitas): 


Omnes enim scimus Deum posse non facere ultimam 
resurrectionem de sua potentia absoluta. Unde potentia Dei 
absoluta ad contrarium non tollit certitudinem propheticam, 
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sicut nec certitudinem fidei necessariam ad salutem.” ... nulla 
revelatio facta de futuro contingenti posset sciri esse revelatio, 
proprie loquendo de scientia, quia iste terminus “‘affirmatio” 
affirmative de enunciatione futuri vel cuiuscumque connotat 
illam praenunciationem esse veram, sed hoc sciri non posset, 
proprie loquendo de scientia. Tamen bene posset credi vel sciri, 
extendendo nomen scientiae ad omnem credulitatem vel aesti- 
mationem veram.*° 


Second, would it be wrong for us to believe God, seeing 
that the object of belief could be false? Adam answers: no, we 
would not sin by believing God in these matters, and would 
even merit, through our obedience: “Nos possumus absolute 
velle fore sine temeritate omnia convenientia nobis a Deo abso- 
lute praemissa et absolute revelata, sed huiusmodi sunt multa, 
puta futura resurrectio, praemium beatorum, etc. Ymo, dato 
quod numquam evenirent, tamen in sic volendo non peccare- 
mus, sed ex obedientia plurimum meremur.’”®! 

Third, suppose something was revealed, and something 
happened as a result of it, and then this revelation turned out to 
be false. Suppose, for example, that the Blessed Virgin received 
a special grace because she believed that Christ was to earn it by 
his death on the Cross. If Christ, in fact, were not to die, would 
she really have received this grace? Adam’s answer is that she 
received the grace not as a result of what she believed but as a 
result of her obedience in believing as she was told; the content 
of the belief was secondary: “... falsa aestimatio isto modo 
posita non per se fuisset causa [text: consequentia] suae munda- 
tionis sed potius obedientia qua sic credebat sicut sibi praecipie- 
batur ut crederet, et ita ista aestimatio non fuit causa principalis 
suae mundationis sed solum ministerialis. . . .”’° 

Fourth, is it not possible that Christ has lied to us? Accord- 
ing to Adam, Christ may well have told us what is false, but he 
would not have lied in this case because he would not have had 
the intention of deceiving us: “... videtur sequi quod haec sit 
nunc possibilis: Christus est mentitus.... dato quod Christus 
assertorie praenunciaret A fore, tune adhuc est haec contingens: 
A non erit. Et non sequitur ‘Igitur haec fuit ex tunc possibilis: 
Christus mentitus est’... quia non sufficit ad mendacium asser- 
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tio [test: assensio] falsi sed requiritur quod sit contra mentem ... 
ex intentione fallendi.’’®* 

Our conclusion in this section is that, of the men we are 
studying, Wodeham alone explicitly denies to God the ability to 
reveal future contingent events with certainty. This teaching 
was followed by Thomas Buckingham, writing at Oxford just a 
few years after Wodeham.™ It cannot be found in either Scot- 
us or Ockham. 


4. THE PERMANENCE OF THE BEATIFIC VISION 


One important contingent future is the permanence of the 
Beatific Vision. According to John of Bassolis, the Blessed cannot 
be sure of the permanence of their happiness. Since this happi- 
ness is something created, it is not absolutely necessary that it 
remain: “Posset enim fieri absolute quod aliquis videret divi- 
nam essentiam et frueretur ea et tamen non esset certus ... 
semper sic fore....”8° “Nullum creatum est ex se formaliter 
necesse esse .... Sed beatitudo, de qua est sermo, est aliquid 
creatum. Ergo.’’®® Besides, beatitude resides in a rational sub- 
ject, and cannot outlast its subject. And this subject, since it is a 
creature, also lacks absolute necessity: ‘““Non est maior necessitas 
essendi in beatitudine ... quam in subiecto suo beatificabili, sed 
subiectum beatificabile non est formaliter necesse esse quia est 
aliquid creatum.’’®’ As it depends on God’s will whether he 
gives beatitude or not, so it depends on his will whether he con- 
serves it once it is given. Also, God could cease cooperating with 
the will enjoying the Beatific Vision, and it would cease its 
activity: “Sicut ergo potuit vel potest non ponere beatitudinem 
inesse, ita et ipsam in esse positam potest non conservare.’®® 
“«... potest enim [Deus] non cooperari voluntati, et sic voluntas 
non fruetur.”®? 
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Peter Aureoli writes that God could, by His absolute power, 
remove the Blessed from their happiness and even send them 
to hell: “... Deus de potentia absoluta posset ... Petrum dam- 
nare, et totum collegium Beatorum.””° 

For Francis of Meyronnes, the Blessed are not perfectly sure 
that their happiness will last, but they have sufficient assurance; 
they know that God could end their state, but perhaps God sus- 
pends their fear about this: “... sancti non habent certitudinem 
demonstrationis absolute, sed talem qualis eis sufficit. Tum 
credo quod sancti bene vident quod Deus posset facere aliter; 
tamen non dubitant, quia forte Deus suspendit illum timo- 
rem.’’?! Francis definitely wants the Blessed not to fear the loss 
of the Beatific Vision, even if he sees no way in which their 
security can be absolutely guaranteed: “‘... videtur mihi viden- 
dum quod Deus est totalis causa beatitudinis, et sic potest 
salvari certitudo.’’”” 

William Rubio says that eternity is not of the essence of 
beatitude and that beatitude could be taken away by God’s spe- 
cial intervention: “‘... aeternitas non est de ratione beatitudinis. 
beatitudo est aeterna, non tamen necessario sed contingen- 
ter.”*> “... beatitudo est naturaliter incorruptibilis, licet sit 
supernaturaliter annihilabilis.”°* Even the beatitude enjoyed 
by Christ’s human nature could be taken away: “‘Praeterea, nihil 
ad extra productum Deus necessario manutenet seu conservat 
sed mere contingenter.... Ergo omnem gratiam et gloriam 
quam assumpto homini contulit posset ipsi auferre....’”°° In- 
deed, the Blessed could be damned: ‘‘Confirmatur quia non 
minus praedestinatus potest damnari, et praescitus salvari, 
quam ille qui iam actu est beatus posset esse damnandus, et e 
converso damnatus esset beatus. Sed constat secundum esse 
possible; ergo et primum.”’® 

According to Adam Wodeham, the definition of beatitude 
includes the certain knowledge that it will last: ‘Unde, concesso 
quod hoc ipsum, quod angeli sunt beati, requirat certitudinem 
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talis aeternitatis....”°’ Thus happiness in glory without this 
certainty is not beatitude, since it remains contingent: “... haec 
non est modo necessaria sed contingens: Gabriel beatus fuit. Et 
haec similiter: Ista beatitudo fuit.’’®? For one thing, God could 
always annihilate a person, whether that person were in the 
state of sin,®® or in the state of grace, or in glory: “Ponatur 
enim quod Deus alicui perseveranti finaliter in caritate revelet 
vere quod moriendo annihilabitur.’?”° “... quacumque forma 
in anima posita, posset Deus velle annihilare animam.”?”? 
Even if one of the Blessed claims to see in the Beatific Vision 
that his happiness will last, he cannot be sure of it; somehow he 
has concluded wrongly: ‘“... cum supponitur primo quod ista 
securitas non sit aliud quam clara notitia in Verbo, dicendum 
est quod possibile est quod ista securitas sit notitia non in Ver- 
bo.’”’°? Certainty comes only from evident knowledge and 
rules out all doubt. The best that can be obtained in this matter 
is a firm and undoubting faith, which falls short of certainty: 


Et illud iudicium est firma et indubitata credulitas aeternitatis 
beatitudinis, non autem evidens notitia, nec... poterit dici clara 
notitia nisi quia nihil dubietatis habet admixtum et nisi quia est 
clara visio Dei. Non autem est clara et evidens adhaesio eo 
modo quo scientia proprie dicta vel intellectus principiorum est 
evidens et clara adhaesio.’” 


Some say that God could never allow the Blessed to lose 
their happiness since God is good and merciful, but Adam dis- 
agrees with them: 


Hanc pono contra viam quorumdam modernorum et etiam 
quorumdam dicentium quod nec Deus potest angelos destruere 
qui sunt de facto beati nec etiam ab eis auferre istam rem quae 
de facto est ipsorum beatitudo quia, ut dicunt, annihilare crea- 
turam iustam vel sibi subtrahere sine culpa sua, et alia talia 
facere, etsi non repugnaret potentiae Dei inquantum est poten- 
tia, repugnat tamen potentiae Dei inquantum est summa boni- 
tas et misercordia.’™ 
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As Adam thinks that faith (credulitas) is sufficient for us in 
accepting God’s promises, even though we lack knowledge 
(scientia), so he thinks that a “firm judgment” concerning the 
perpetuity of one’s beatitude is sufficient for happiness, even 
though this judgment is not certain: 


Et, quia istud crementum gaudii proveniens ex assecuratione 
non provenit ex illa ex eo quod ipsa est securitas, sed per hoc 
quod ipsa est firmum iudicium, potest autem iudicium istud 
esse securitas et potest non esse securitas. Et ideo satis possibile 
est quod habens securitatem huiusmodo et non habens talem 
securitatem, ceteris paribus, habeant aequale gaudium.’” 


These doctrines find antecedents in Scotus and Ockham. 
Scotus taught that security in the Beatific Vision is not of the 
essence of beatitude, the reason being that both the Blessed and 
their happiness are kept in existence by God only contingently: 
“.. mec ista securitas est de ratione et essentia beatitudi- 
nis.’’?°° ‘““Respondeo quod beatitudo non habet maiorem ratio- 
nem incorruptibilitatis quam subiectum suum ..., quod subiec- 
tum conservatur a Deo non necessario sed contingenter.”?°’ 

Ockham adopted this teaching, holding that security is not of 
the essence of beatitude, and that perhaps the Blessed can be com- 
pletely happy without it: “... licet forte complete et essentialiter 
posset aliquis esse beatus sine tali securitate....”'°? God is the 
cause of the Beatific Vision and thus both the Vision and its 
security are contingent, not necessary: “Et per consequens tam 
fruitio quam visio est obiectum partiale illius actus qui vocatur 
securitas. Si quaeras a quo causatur ille actus tanquam a causa 
totali, dico quod a solo Deo quia, sicut contingenter tanquam 
causa totalis causat visionem beatificam et fruitionem, ita contin- 
genter causat illam securitatem....”'°? It would seem also that, 
for Ockham, God could annihilate a person enjoying the Beatific 
Vision, since Ockham taught that God could annihilate a soul dy- 
ing in the state of grace: ““Praeterea, quod potest non esse absolute 
potest carere vita aeterna; igitur quod Deus potest velle in nihi- 
lum redigere, potest non acceptare ad vitam aeternam.’?!° 
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The teaching of our five Franciscans is thus in line with 
that of their mentors. 


5. GRACE AND MERIT 


The necessity of the connections amongst grace, charity, 
merit, being pleasing to God, and gaining eternal life, on the 
one hand, and amongst the deprivation of grace, mortal sin, 
demerit, being displeasing to God, and being eternally pun- 
ished, on the other, were questioned, in the period we are 
dealing with, by Scotus. All the participants in this discussion 
agree that, as a matter of fact in the present order of things, 
these connections exist. What is at issue is the necessity of them; 
that is, could things have been different if God had so willed, or 
could God make them different now? All agree also that grace 
and charity are always together. 

Scotus taught that God cannot forgo all his power in favor 
of grace, which is a created being. Thus God, by His absolute 
power, could make a person pleasing to him without grace, 
accept his merely natural acts as meritorious, and give him 
everlasting glory: 

Deus autem de potentia absoluta non necessitatur ut infundat 
caritatem informantem animam ad hoc ut iustificet impium et 
acceptet ipsum ad vitam aeternam quia potentiam suam non al- 
ligavit ... alicui formae creatae....'"' Deus de potentia absolu- 
ta bene potuisset acceptare naturam beatificabilem . .. existentem 
in puris naturalibus; et, similiter, actum eius ad quem esset in- 
clinatio mere naturalis potuisset acceptare ut meritorium.'” 


Scotus also taught that God could, if He wished, arrange so 
that those dying in mortal sin not be damned: 


Statuit [Deus] quod nullus esset glorificandus nisi prius esset 
gratificatus, ...et non potest aliter operari nisi ordinando et sta- 
tuendo aliam legem. Et hoc potest quia contingenter voluit 
quod esset illa lex quod omnis peccator damnaretur. Unde, 
faciendo contrarium, statuit aliam legem.... Et sic patet quo- 
modo debet intelligi quod Deus potest facere de potentia absolu- 
ta quod non potest de potentia ordinata.'* 
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Scotus held also that God could damn a person dying in the 
state of grace, a person such as St. Peter: “Dico ergo quod potest 
[Deus] velle Petrum damunari, et iuste velle....°""* And that 
God could remit sin without the sinner being repentant: “... 
quia posset Deus remittere [peccatum] sine omni actu illius cui 
remittitur.”""S 

Ockham accepted these doctrines of Scotus and added to 
them. He agreed that a person could be pleasing to God without 
charity, understood as something in the person making him 
pleasing to God: “Dico quod ‘caritas’ dupliciter accipitur: uno 
modo, pro una qualitate animae; alio modo, pro acceptatione 
divina. Primo modo accipiendo ‘caritatem’, potest homo esse 
carus Deo sine caritate, sed non secundo modo.”"** A person 
could also be saved without charity: “... homo potest salvari 
sine caritate creata, de potentia Dei absoluta.”""’ God could 
also refuse to accept acts elicited by charity, and refuse to give 
eternal life as their reward: “... Deus non de necessitate accep- 
tat actum elicitum ex caritate creata ... sed potest de potentia 
sua absoluta illum actum non acceptare, accipiendo ‘non accep- 
tare’ pro non velle dare alicui vitam aeternam.””?** 

Ockham taught also that God could give eternal life to per- 
sons dying without charity. And he added that he could damn 
persons dying in charity: “Unde non video quin Deus caritatem 
alicui possit infundere et tamen ordinare eum ad paenam 
aeternam, et etiam quod aliquis actualiter in caritate possit esse 
in inferno, de potentia Dei absoluta, et etiam potest unum ali- 
um non habentem caritatem acceptare ad vitam aeternam.””””* 
God could also remove sin without giving grace: “... Deus de 
potentia sua absoluta potest, si sibi placeat, omnem culpam tam 
originalem quam actualem remittere sine infusione gratiae 
creatae.”*” For Ockham, mortal sin is an act to which God 
has attached an eternal punishment; when the act is completed 
there is, in the soul, nothing to be removed, nothing rendering 
the soul displeasing to God or unworthy of eternal life: “Ob- 
ligatio igitur facit aliquem peccatorem vel non_ peccator- 
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em.”?*! “... dico quod peccatum deleri non est aliquam rem 
. removeri ... sed est actum commissum vel omissum ad 
poenam aeternam non imputari.’’”? “... nihil existens in 
peccatore est causa necessaria poenae propter quod repugnet 
sibi gloria....”!*> “... per peccatum mortale nihil tollitur nec 
corrumpitur in anima....”!’4 Accordingly, grace and guilt 
could co-exist in the same person.?”° 

Now, we might expect that the five Franciscans we are 
studying would adopt some of these teachings of Scotus and 
Ockham. And, indeed, such is the case. 

According to John of Bassolis, there is no need for any- 
thing such as grace in a person to make him acceptable to God 
or able to act meritoriously, if we are speaking of absolute ne- 
cessity: “... loquendo de necessitate absoluta ..., non est ne- 
cesse ponere in mente aliquem habitum creatum ad hoc ut sit 
cara vel accepta Deo et ut operetur meritorie....”'?® God is 
not bound to any creature, such as grace. He could accept a 
person without it and reject a person with it: “... non allegavit 
[Deus] voluntatem suae libertatis habitibus creatis quin, quo- 
cunque eorum stante, possit non acceptare si placet sibi, vel 
etiam sine ipso potest acceptare....”!?’ John thinks that it is 
fitting, however, that God has chosen the possession of charity 
as a condition of being pleasing to him: “Ergo congruum est 
ponere in ipsa [voluntate] decorem spiritualem caritatis.’’’?® 
As God can accept or reject grace as he pleases, so he can assign 
to any act its reward; this does not depend on the nature of the 
act or the intensity of the grace from which it flows: ‘“‘Dico ergo 
quod condignitas meriti ad praemium nulla est ex natura rei et 
ex vi gratiae vel actus, sed est ex sola voluntate divina sic ordi- 
nante ... sicut alicui promitteretur regnum pro levando festu- 
eam.”?? 

As God cannot bind his power to grace, so he cannot bind 
it to repentance. Hence God could forgive a person who is not 
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sorry for his mortal sins: ‘‘... loquendo de necessitate absoluta, 
paenitentia nullo modo ... necessaria est ad remissionem cul- 
pae mortalis actualis post baptismum. Posset enim Deus abso- 
lute remittere homini quamcunquam culpam mortalem sine 
paenitentia sive habitu sive actu.... Non enim alligavit suam 
potentiam ... paenitentie....”?*° 

Peter Aureoli teaches that God could, by his absolute 
power, save Judas and all persons in hell, and send to hell St. 
Peter and all the Blessed: “Ordo vero iustitiae exigit ut moriens 
in peccato mortali damnetur, et tamen Deus de potentia absolu- 
ta posset Judam salvare et infernum damnatorum expoliare ... 
et eodem modo posset Petrum damnare, et totum collegium 
Beatorum.”’!*! 

Francis of Meyronnes says that God could accept a human 
being without grace, and hate someone in the state of grace: 
“Sed hic est difficultas si Deus posset aliquem acceptare sine 
gratia. Dico quod sic.... Sed numquid posset aliquis odiri in 
gratia? Dico quod sic quia non cogitur ad diligendum aliquem 
vel aliquid extra se.”*? And a person in the state of grace 
could be sent to hell: “‘... aliquis posset esse obligatus ad penam 
inferni cum gratia....”?*° 

Francis thinks that it is possible to make a. separation 
between moral evil and the person who has committed it. The 
evil is hateful but this does not mean that God has to hate the 
person committing it. And, even if he couldn’t love the person, 
he could suspend the act of hating him: “‘... licet malum ex se 
sit odibile, non tamen oportet quod Deus actu positivo odiat 
illud [angelum vel hominem] in quo est malum. Similiter, dato 
quod hoc concederetur quod Deus non diligeret ... illum in quo 
est malum, non tamen sequitur quod necessario odiat, quia 
potest actum suspendere....’'*4 The same is true of virtue 
and the virtuous person. God could withhold love of this per- 
son. And, even if he did love the person, he would not have to 
do so in such a way as to wish him eternal life.'*° 

God could decree that eternal life would be given to per- 
sons possessing any requirement he chose, for example a virtue 
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other than charity, or even curly hair: ‘‘Secunda difficultas est: 
siistam acceptionem passivam positam et appropriatam caritate 
potuisset Deus ponere in quacumque alia qualitate vel virtute.... 
Dico quod sic, non solum infusa sed etiam acquisita, et non 
solum spirituali verum etiam sensibili, ut scilicet omnis crispus 
acceptaretur ad vitam eternam.”’?*® 

We can thus see how little charity or good behavior counts, 
absolutely speaking, for Francis. God’s acceptance of it is a 
purely contingent matter. God could punish the good and 
reward the evil: “Sed in moralibus est regula quod omnis bonus 
est praemiandus, et malus puniendus, et tamen voluntas potest 
in oppositum.... voluntas divina potest in oppositum de poten- 
tia absoluta. Sed tamen quod aliquid sic fiat est contin- 
gens.) .7*7 

The same or similar doctrines are held by William Rubio. 
A person could be pleasing to God without charity, and displeas- 
ing to him with it: “... opinio excludenda est ... quod sic caritas 
est naturae intellectuali necessaria ad hoc quod sit Deo grata,... 
ea autem inexistente sic est ipsi grata sive cara quod non posset 
esse non cara.’’!*8 God could love charity and not love the per- 
son possessing it: “Nec per consequens diligens caritatem diligit 
necessario ipsam habentem.’’*? Acts could be meritorious 
without charity: “‘... licet de facto ex divino statuto nullus actus 
possit esse meritorius sine ipsa, posset tamen loquendo de Dei 
potentia absoluta.”’*° God could damn the just and reward 
sinners: “Sed nullum quantumque iustum propter aliquem 
actum bonum praemiat [Deus] necessario. Immo potest eum 
punire seu damnare, non tantum non praemiare. Ergo et potest 
quemcumque existentem in culpa etiam actualiter prae- 
miare.’’**? 

William thinks that, though morally evil acts are unclean, 
mortal guilt is something extrinsic to the soul; it is not a spiritu- 
al uncleanness; it is simply a debt to be paid: “... actu autem 
quocumque culpabili desinente, nulla remanet in anima im- 
munditia neque culpa....’'4? “... nec culpa quantumcumque 
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mortalis est aliqua animae immunditia corporalis nec etiam spi- 
ritualis.”'*° “Ergo in remissione culpae anima a nulla im- 
munditia sed tantum a paena debita immunditiae culpabili 
praeterite liberatur.’’’** Charity, too, is not uniquely impor- 
tant; God could as easily accept any other virtue as being re- 
wardable with eternal glory: “Ita, si voluisset ordinare, de omni 
alia [virtute] potuisset ut, scilicet, omnis tali virtute, puta fide 
vel temperantia vel fortitudine, informatus esset ad gloriam 
acceptatus.”’!*° 

William does not hesitate to say that a person in the state of 
mortal sin could be in the state of grace; indeed, in eternal 
glory: “... nec per consequens est impossibilius gratiam existere 
cum peccato mortali quam aliquo veniali.’’!*® “Ergo et gloria 
posset cum culpa existere in eodem. Sed Deus potest de potentia 
absoluta omne possibile. Ergo et posset peccatorem in peccato 
actualiter existentem ad vitam aeternam acceptare, ipsumque 
actualiter praemiare.’’!*’ 

These same doctrines are found in Adam Wodeham. A 
person could be pleasing to God, could merit, and could be in 
eternal glory, without charity: 


Esse carum vel acceptum Deo non est per se denominatio ab 
aliqua forma intrinseca, sed sufficit extrinsecum, scilicet accep- 
tatio divina....'*° ... actum dilectionis ... circunstantionatum 
circunstantiis mere naturalibus ... posset Deus de potentia 
absoluta acceptare tanquam meritorium vitae aeterne.'*? Dixi 
enim gratiam inhaerentem non esse necessariam ad salutem 
nisi necessitate secundum quid, quae necessitas est solum legis 
Dei institutae.'°° 


A person could possess charity and not be pleasing to God; 
or never be rewarded with eternal life; or be condemned eter- 
nally to hell; or have his charity removed without his fault. And, 
Adam adds, a person who loved God above all things, con- 
demned eternally to the pain of separation from God and to 
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other pains, could be happy and patient because God had given 
him such a great good as charity: 


Quacunque forma supernaturali... posita in anima, potest ipsa 
esse non accepta Deo ad vitam aeternam de potentia Dei absolu- 
ta.'S! ... per tempus magnum stat huiusmodi forma in anima 
cum carentia actus beatifici. Igitur posset Deus inperpetuum 
conservare illam formam ... sine actu beatifico.’” ... tamen 
absolute bene posset esse quod aliquis sic aeternaliter puniretur 
et esset in caritate qua diligeret Deum super omnia et cum hoc 
esset contentus quod Deus tantum bonum sibi fecisset et etiam 
patienter sustineret utramque paenam sensus et damni....'* 
... Deus potest illam caritatem annihilare, remanente anima.’ 


For Adam, as for William Rubio, grace and mortal sin could 
co-exist in the same person, by God’s absolute power: “... gratia 
creata de potentia Dei absoluta stare potest cum culpa mor- 
tali.”’!>° 


* kkk * 


The men we have been considering recognize that charity and 
sanctifying grace are necessary for us to love God, to merit, and 
to enter heaven. By they look upon this as a contingent truth, a 
simple fact, an ordinance of God which could have been, or still 
could be, otherwise. They do not look upon grace and charity as 
those things which alone make angels and human beings di- 
vine, make them sharers of God’s life, make them pleasing to 
him in this life and able to be joined to him in heaven eternally. 
They look upon them rather as being like tickets, extrinsic to 
rational beings, tickets which could be declared worthless by 
God if he wished, with no change in the persons so affected. 
God could require some other kind of ticket, such as any other 
virtue, or curly hair. 

The absence of grace and charity, and the state of mortal 
sin, is considered not be an intrinsic defect, an inner worthless- 
ness, an unfittingness to receive God, to be loved by him as a 
friend, to merit, and especially to be joined to Him eternally in 
heaven. It is thought to be only a debt of punishment. God 
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could remit it without any change in a person. It could even be 
used as a ticket to heaven if God wished to change the present, 
contingent, order of things. 

This line of thinking began with Scotus and Ockham and 
spread rapidly in the early Scotist and Ockhamist Franciscan 
schools. 


6. INTELLECT AND WILL 


John de Bassolis holds some unusual doctrines concerning 
the intellect and will, especially concerning the intellect’s role in 
the Beatific Vision. He says that there could be intellection with- 
out anyone understanding, and love without anyone loving: 
“.. intellectio potest esse sine intelligente et amor sine amante 

...”158 Also, God could by Himself, with no action on the part 
of a human will, produce in this will an act of willing or refusing. 
As regards such an act, the will would not be free; nor would it 
earn merit or demerit; yet it would be truly said to will or refuse. 


Sed omnino videtur mihi dicendum quod Deus potest facere 
quemcumdue actum volendi vel nolendi positivum in voluntate 
immediate sicut causa totalis effectiva, non coagente volun- 
tate... .!°7... voluntas respectu talis actus non esset libera nec 
mereretur aliquid vel demeretur.’® ... nihilominus secun- 
dum talem actum diceretur formaliter volens vel nolens. .. .'°° 


And, in the Beatific Vision, a created intellect could see the 
Divine Essence without seeing a Divine Person or a divine attri- 
bute. It could also see one attribute without seeing another, and 
see one Person without seeing another: 


Dico ergo quod aliquo actu beatifico factibili vel causabili a Deo 
potest intellectus comprehensorum videre divinam essentiam, 
non videndo personam vel relationem vel aliquod attribu- 
tum.’ Tamen dico quod aliquo actu beatifico potest quis vi- 
dere unum attributum cum essentia, dato quod non 
aliud....1°' ... possibile est virtute divina quod comprehensor 
etiam beatifice fruatur una persona et non alia... .1% 
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Peter Aureoli seems to be traditional on the question of the 
relations of intellect and will. 

Francis of Meyronnes, however, asks what would happen if 
a person’s intellect were elevated to a clear face-to-face vision of 
God and his will were not elevated: ‘‘Utrum, fine in particulari 
et clare viso, dato quod voluntas non sit supernaturaliter ele- 
vata, utrum possit frui.’’'® The answer he gives is less impor- 
tant than the question he asks. Is it possible that God could 
allow such a state of affairs? Francis simply assumes so. His 
answer is that the will would enjoy God since that would be its 
natural movement, but adds that this would perhaps not be bea- 
titude because a higher enjoyment of God would be possible 
with a supernatural habit: “Ideo videtur mihi dicendum quod 
voluntas potest, ex quo enim obiectum habet bonitatem natura- 
lem. Sed tunc esset dubium utrum talis actus esset beatificus; 
potest dici quod non quia, cum habitu, posset haberi actio per- 
fectior.’”’!** Francis also teaches that God could cause an act of 
intellection which would not be in any subject, and an act of 
willing which would not have an object: “... licet Deus actum 
intelligendi possit causare sine quocumque alio....’!® “Hic 
potest dici quod actum volendi quantum ad absolutum potest 
Deus separare a respectu. Potest ergo esse actus volendi absque 
hoc quod terminetur ad tale obiectum.”’!® 

William Rubio is not sure whether an act of the will needs 
the intellect as a productive principle: “... non potest evidenter 
ostendi seu probari intellectionem esse, nec non esse, principium 
productivum actus volendi vel nolendi, ipsum necessario exi- 
gentis.”!©’ He agrees that the act of willing follows an act of the 
intellect, and does not take place without this act, but claims that 
this is not enough evidence for the conclusion that it is caused by 
it, just as the fact that a flame comes into existence only following 
another flame is not sufficient evidence that it is caused by it: 
“...ex nullo alio arguitur quod unus ignis sit causa alterius 
effectiva nisi quia sequitur ad eius praesentiam et non ad eius 
absentiam, nec ad praesentiam alterius, puta aquae.... 
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Et ita ad praesentiam intellectionis potest sequi actus voluntatis 
et non ad absentiam.”?*® 

Certainly, by the special action of God, an act of the will 
could take place without the help of the intellect: 


Obiectum non intellectum potest esse supernaturaliter volitum 
vel nolitum.’® ... aliquod obiectum licet non intellectum po- 
test esse, et est interdum, volitum.’” ... cum, ut dictum est, 
aliquod obiectum nullo modo intellectum possit esse volitum et 
dilectum.!7! Nullus enim potest circa ignotum actum volendi 
vel nolendi elicere, sed bene a Deo recipere. Ex quo sequitur 
quod incognitum potest diligi actu a Deo infuso et non a nobis 
producto; non enim possumus circa incognitum elicere ac- 
fart 


An act of volition also does not always require a subject; it 
could exist supernaturally without it: “Sed nec volitio nec 
nolitio nec aliquid aliud accidens exigit necessario suum subiec- 
tum simpliciter, cum possit sine ipso fieri supernaturali- 
ter.”!”> Acts of understanding or volition could also exist 
without there being any object of these acts. William makes a 
distinction between understanding and having an act of under- 
standing. The former includes knowledge of an object; the latter 
abstracts from an object terminating it. And similarly with the 
will: “... intelligere vel velle non est idem quod actum habere. 
Ergo potest esse unum sine alio ... cum actus non includat 
obiectum ut terminans actum.’’?’* God could, for example, 
assume hypostatically an act of understanding or of volition 
without this act having a mind as its subject. In this case the act 
would exist without anyone understanding or willing by it: 
“Quoniam Deus posset assumere et hypostatice sustentare 
actum intelligendi vel volendi quemcumque possibilem.... Non 
tamen posset per eum intelligere. Ergo posset esse actus intelli- 
gendi vel volendi in aliquo nihil intelligente nec volente per 
ipsum.) 

William also distinguishes in a novel manner between 
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knowledge and the will’s reaction to it. A person’s intellect 
could know that God is the Summum Bonum and yet his will 
could hate God, with a hatred caused by God: “... immo, exis- 
tente in anima ... actu credendi Deum esse, sicut et est, sum- 
mum bonum et super omnia diligendum, posset anima odire 
Deum odio a Deo ipsi impresso, non autem a seipsa effective 
causata.’’'”* It would be a contradiction for the person by him- 
self to see God as the Summum Bonum and yet hate him, Wil- 
liam says; but it is not a contradiction for God to bring this 
about.’’” God could also similarly cause a person to love an 
object which the person knew to be totally hateful: “... sicut 
contrarius ipsi amor posset fieri cum actu intelligendi et creden- 
di obiectum amatum esse malum et totaliter odiendum.’’?” 

For William, God is totally independent of his creatures in 
such a way that, if two creatures are not identical to each other, 
they can be separated by divine power. For example, the intel- 
lect’s face-to-face vision of God, and the will’s grasp of God, 
could be present without a person being beatified. William 
thinks that there is a real distinction between the face-to-face 
vision of God (visio) and the will’s grasp of God (fruitio), and 
also between the latter and the joy resulting from it (laetitia, or 
delectatio, or complacentia). And, since these distinctions exist, 
visio could be separated by divine power from fruitio, and fruitio 
from laetitia: 


Propter nullum priorem effectum positum Deus necessitatur ad 
producendum aliquem posteriorem distinctum realiter a prio- 
ri.!”? ... ad visionem beatificam nulla sequitur necessario frui- 
tio absolute.’® ... fruitio beatifica potest fieri sine omni laeti- 
tia et complacentia ... quia Deus potest separare quecumque 
realiter distincta....'°° Deus posset privare omnes beatos 
omni laetitia sive delectatione et complacentia, remanentibus in 


eis actibus beatificis, puta intelligendi et fruendi.’® 


“ce 


William says that fruitio could even exist without visio: “.. 
nec etiam econverso fruitio exigit necessario visionem.’?® “.. 
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licet fruitio sit posterior visione, tamen potest communicari per 
divinam omnipotentiam sine ipsa. Dico autem ipsam a Deo pos- 
se communicari sine praevia visione, non autem ab aliqua 
creatura rationali elici.”'®* And laetitia could exist without 
fruitio: “... etiam econverso laetitia seu sine actu fruitionis 
beatae ipsorum.”?® 

These doctrines of William, of course, have serious conse- 
quences. For example, a person could have the Beatific Vision and 
be unhappy, even eternally: “... visio beatifica Dei ... posset stare 
cum tristitia.”!°* “... cum gloria etiam suprema posset stare ... 
miseria sempiterna.”!®’ “Sed unus et idem potest esse beatus et 
damnatus, hoc est, punitus aliqua paena sensus etiam sempiterna. 
Talis enim paena est compossibilis cum gloria in eodem....”*®° 
Also, the intensity of the fruitio of someone in heaven need not be 
proportionate to the intensity of the visio, or the intensity of the 
laetitia proportionate to the intensity of the fruitio: “... ad visio- 
nem perfectiorem non necessario sequitur perfectior fruitio, cum 
nulla ponatur necessario propter ipsum.”’®? “Ergo habens 
actum visionis et fruitionis imperfectiorem posset esse beatior, et 
habens perfectionem minus beatus.’””° 

Adam Wodeham also teaches that someone who saw God 
face-to-face could hate him; for example, if God were unwilling 
to give him fruitio; or fruitio but not happiness, and even suffer- 
ing: ‘““Bonitas divina clare visa potest odiri a sic vidente. Proba- 
tur: si sciretur a sic vidente esse suus perpetuus afflictor vel 
nolle sibi dare eius fruitionem et similia.”!%! 

Many of these teachings come from Scotus or Ockham. 
Scotus taught that delectatio is not of the essence of beatitude, 
and that a person could be beatified without it: “... delectatio 
non est de essentia beatitudinis, nec beatitudo est delectatio 
voluntatis.”!® “Sic igitur dico quod de potentia Dei potest 
esse aliquis beatus sine delectatione.’’*** 
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Ockham taught that acts of intellect and will could exist 
without a subject: “... non est maior contradictio quod accidens 
absolutum spirituale sit sine subecto per potentiam Dei quam 
corporale, quia unum non dependet plus ad subiectum quam 
aliud. Ideo concedo....’*** And that acts of the will could take 
place without a person knowing the objects of these acts: “‘... 
dilectio contingenter respicit cognitionem in communi, quia 
potest esse sine omni cognitione, saltem per potentiam Dei, licet 
non naturaliter.”!®° And that the Beatific Vision could take 
place without fruitio, since what is prior can always be separat- 
ed from what is really subsequent to it: “... dico quod visio pa- 
triae potest separari a posteriori.’”’’*® And that a person, seeing 
the divine essence without fruitio, can reject the fruitio: “... 
videns divinam essentiam et carens fruitione beatifica potest 
nolle illam fruitionem.’’?®’ “... talis videns divinam essen- 
tiam, carens per potentiam divinam absolutam dilectione Dei, 

. potest nolle Deum.”?!%? And that the Blessed could hate 
God, since God can make an act of hatred of himself a good act; 
he can do it in this life and thus could do it also in heaven: 
“Praeterea, omne quod potest esse actus rectus in via, et in 
patria. Sed odire Deum potest esse actus rectus in via, puta si 
praecipiatur a Deo; igitur in patria.’’'%? 


7. BILOCATION, CONTRARIETY, CHANGE, ANNIHILATION 


According to John of Bassolis, it is possible, absolutely 
speaking, that a body be circumscriptively in several places at 
the same time. It is also possible for some contraries to exist in 
the same body; for example, the body could be very hot and 
very cold at the same time: “Dico igitur quod absolute loquendo 
possibile est idem corpus esse simul in pluribus locis circum- 
scriptive virtute divina....’”?°° “... non est impossibile contra- 
ria esse simul ... virtute divina.... Et ita bene possunt esse 
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caliditas et frigiditas in esse intenso simul....”?°' John draws 
a line at some contraries, however. The same body could not be 
alive in one place and dead in another. Nor could a human 
being have a full stomach in one of his locations and not in 
another. Nor could he have his head cut off in one and not in 
another: “‘... mors est privatio vitae ... et ambo non possunt 
inesse eidem in pluribus locis sicut nec in uno loco.’?” 
“Unde, si venter est plenus Romae, eodem modo Parisiis, licet 
Parisiis ut sic non sumat cibum.’”® “... ubique habere caput 
abscisum, vel ubique non abscisum....”*°* A person could sit 
down in one place, nevertheless, and stand in another. The 
same person, also, could form a whole army: “Et dico quod uno 
loco posset quiescere vel sedere vel iacere et in alio loco stare 
vel moveri.’”® “Ita potest facere [virtus divina] quod unum 
corpus faciat choream vel exercitum in pluribus locis, et huius- 
modiz7 

John also teaches that, though no creature can be changed 
into God, or vice versa, God could change a body into a spirit, 
or one spirit into another: “... repugnat, et impossibile est, 
quamcunque (text: quancunque) creaturam converti in Deum, 
et Deum converti in creaturam.””°’ “... virtute divina crea- 
tura corporalis potest converti in spiritualem, et converso.”?°° 
“... una creatura spiritualis valde bene, virtute divina, potest 
converti in aliam.’’°° 

Peter Aureoli claims that God could cause a body to be in 
two different places at the same time, since this is not a contra- 
diction: “‘... idem corpus esse in diversis locis non est repugnan- 
tia ... et ideo potest Deus illud facere.”’*!° Problems arise, 
however, if this is done. If two people eat the same loaf which 
is in two places, what happens? Peter says that God can suspend 
the action of the stomach of one of them, and so really only one 
person eats the loaf: “... respondeo quod Deus potest hoc fa- 
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cere; potest enim suspendere actionem stomachi alteri- 
us....”1! And, if the same body is heated in one place and 
cooled in another, what happens? Peter’s solution is that the 
body is either heated or cooled (whichever God wishes) or else 
the heat and cold cancel one another out to an extent, with the 
result that the body, in each place, is affected only by the differ- 
ence between them.?”” 

Francis of Meyronnes agrees with Peter, saying that it is not 
a contradiction for God even to make one man into a whole 
army. This also, Francis admits, would cause a difficulty be- 
cause the man would not be able to draw his sword, since the 
movements of the different swords would result in the man 
being moved in different directions at the same time. Indeed, 
the man would not be able to move himself in any way, for a 
similar reason. Francis concedes this argument in so far as the 
man is concerned, but says that God could bring about these 
effects: “Alia difficultas: quod unus homo poterit facere unum 
exercitum de uno homine; quod, si haberet ensem, non posset 
ipsum extrahere quia tunc agens naturale traheret corpus ad 
diversa loca. Imo, dico quod non posset se movere. Sed Deus 
posset eos movere ... de potentia absoluta, quia nullam contra- 
dictionem implicare videretur.’””!* Francis holds also that God 
could change any accident into a substance, since the difference 
between them is less than that between nothingness and being, 
and God can make being out of nothingness: “‘... Deus potest 
quodlibet accidens in substantiam [convertere] quia plus distat 
nihil ab ente quam accidens a substantia.”*!* And, although 
God cannot be changed,”!* any substance other than God 
could be changed into any other substance: “... potest converti 
potentia divina quaelibet substantia in quamlibet substan- 
tiam.”?!® This would seem to mean that material substances 
could be changed into immaterial ones, and vice versa, though 
this is not explicitly stated. 

William Rubio agrees that God could change any creature 
into any other creature, since he contains all being in Himself 
virtually: “... conversio cuiuscunque entis creati in quod- 
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cumque aliud ens creatum est possibilis soli Deo ... quia . 
agens continens virtualiter totum esse ... potest convertere 
unum in alterum.’”!’ This sweeping statement immediately 
raises questions. Could God change one person into another 
person? Could he change matter into spirit? William does not go 
into these questions specifically, but does say that anything with 
dimensions could be made inextended, by divine power: “... res 
omnis naturaliter extensibilis vel extensa potest per divinam 
potentiam effici inextensa.’”’® William is also quite explicit in 
stating that God could annihilate anything he has created, even 
incorruptible beings: “Sed omne ens, non minus incorruptibile 
per naturam quam corruptibile, est a Deo creabile, a quo etiam 
posset totaliter annihilari sicut et noviter potuit produ- 
cere.””?!® 

Again, these doctrines were taught by Scotus and Ockham. 
Scotus often said that God could annihilate any of his crea- 
tures.?2° And Ockham taught that the same body could be in dif- 
ferent places,?”! that God could annihilate even incorruptible 
beings,””” and that he could change matter into spirit.?”° 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


Having studied the ways in which five early fourteenth-cen- 
tury Franciscans applied the notion of divine absolute power in 
seven areas, we may, without repeating the details of these 
applications, make the following comments.””* 

]. All five men make extensive use of this notion in order to 
stress divine omnipotence, and in so doing lessen necessity in 
the world of creatures. 

2. The doctrines adopted can, to a great extent, be found in 
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Franciscans and Divine Absolute Power PAS 


‘the works of both Scotus and Ockham, though sometimes in a 
less extreme form. 

3. There are some differences between the Scotists and the 
Ockhamist, but the agreement between them is very great. 

4. Though William of Ockham and the Ockhamists extend- 
ed and popularized these doctrines, they were by no means 
solely responsible for their popularity; these doctrines were 
developed and propagated also by the Scotist school, many of 
them before Ockham himself taught them. We might look, for 
example, at a well-known doctrine which until now Ockham is 
thought by many to have been the first to formulate: that by 
divine absolute power we could have intuitive knowledge of an 
object which does not exist. This doctrine was taught by a Scot- 
ist, John de Bassolis, before it was taught by Ockham, since 
John’s commentary on the Sentences (which was written in 1313) 
predates Ockham’s by about five years, and Ockham’s Quodli- 
beta, which also contains this teaching, dates from 1322 or later: 
“Dico quod virtute naturali creatura non potest videre sensibili- 
ter illud quod non est in re.’”’?”° “Et ideo dico quod [Deus] po- 
test facere visionem sine visibili et intellectionem intuitivam 
sine obiecto creato quocunque existente. ...”??° 

5. It is no wonder then that the later fourteenth century 
was obsessed with the notion of divine absolute power and its 
applications. 

6. No evidence has come to light to indicate that constant 
recourse to divine omnipotence was a reaction to the Parisian 
condemnation of 1277, although a fifth of the doctrines con- 
demned at that time had to do with divine omnipotence. 

7. Some of the doctrines espoused by the five Franciscans 
we have studied were heterodox, and were condemned in 1347 
when statements of John of Mirecourt were censured. Some of 
these statements held, for example, that Christ could be mistak- 
en in speaking of future contingents, that Christ could hate 
God, and that God could command us to hate himself.?” 


St. Peter’s Seminary LEONARD A. KENNEDY, C.S.B. 
London, Ontario, Canada 


225 1 prologue, q.1, fol. 3b. 

26d (celal oletliva: 

227 F. Stegmiiller, “‘Die Zwei Apologien des Jean de Mirecourt,”’ Recherches 
de théologie ancienne et médiévale 5 (1933): 40-78, 192-204. 


FURTHER EVIDENCE FOR THE DATE 
OF THE PSEUDO-BONAVENTURAN 
MEDITATIONES VITAE CHRISTI 


In the quest to assign an accurate date to the popular and in- 
fluential pseudo-Bonaventuran Meditationes Vitae Christi (MVC), 
scholarly efforts during the past few decades have demonstrated 
that the text was written much later than was previously sup- 
posed. The reasons for assigning a thirteenth-century date to the 
MVC have now been discarded: Cardinal Bonaventure (d. 1274) 
is no longer credited with the authorship of all or any part of 
the text,’ and the assertion that the Meditationes influenced the 
Middle English Southern Passion (composed between 1275 and 
1285) has been effectively refuted.” Moreover, the discovery 


' Benedict Bonelli was the first to question the attribution to Bonaventure 
in Prodromus ad Opera Omnia S. Bonaventurae (Bassano, 1767), suggesting in his 
place the Tuscan friar Johannes de Caulibus as the author of the work; for a 
brief overview of the evidence for the latter attribution, see ‘‘Jean de Caulibus,”’ 
Dictionnaire de spiritualité ascétique et mystique 7 (Paris, 1974) col. 324. The 
editors of the Quaracchi edition of Bonaventura’s works rejected the MVC as 
spurious; the basis for their exclusion of the work appears in Fedele da Fanna 
et al., eds., Doctoris Seraphici S. Bonaventurae S.R.E. Episcopi Cardinalis Opera 
Omnia 10 (Quaracchi, 1882-1902) 25. In one of the most important studies of the 
Meditationes Vitae Christi, Columban Fischer argued that one of the versions of 
the work, the version known as the Meditationes de Passione Christi, was an 
authentic Bonaventuran work which was subsequently incorporated by another 
author into the MVC; see Columban Fischer, “‘Die Meditationes Vitae Christi: Ihre 
Handschriftliche uberlieferung und die Verfasserfrage,’’ Archivum Franciscan 
Historicum 25 (1932): 3-35; 175-209; 305-48; 449-83. A succinct summary of 
Fischer’s views can be found in his article, ‘““‘Bonaventure,”’ in Dictionnaire de spi- 
ritualité ascétique et mystique i (Paris, 1937) col. 1851. Giorgio Petrocchi and Mary 
Jordan Stallings have subsequently refuted Fischer’s claim that the Meditationes 
de Passione Christi is an authentic Bonaventuran work and reaffirmed the unity 
of the MVC; see Giorgio Petrocchi, ‘“‘Sulla composizione e data delle Meditationes 
Vitae Christi’’ Convivium raccolta nuova (1952) 757-78, and Mary Jordan Stall- 
ings, ed., Meditaciones de Passione Christi Olim Sancto Bonaventurae Attributae 
(Washington, D.C., 1965) 3-35. 

2 The argument for the influence of the MVC on this text was made by 
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that one of the sources for the passion section was not written 
until 1298 or 1299 has provided strong positive evidence that 
the text had its genesis after 1300.° The date of the MVC now 
widely accepted among scholars is that given to the text in a 
1980 entry in the authoritative Dictionnaire de spiritualité ascé- 
tique et mystique: “début du 14e siécle.’’* This article aims to 
establish an even later date for the composition of the work— 
between about 1336 and 1360—by bringing into view recent 
work on the authorship of the Revelations of Elizabeth of Hunga- 
ry, a text which is quoted at length in the MVC—or more specifi- 
cally, in the longest of the three Latin versions of the MVC, the 
96-chapter version which is considered by most scholars to be 
the original form of the work.® The article will then go on to 
point out some of the important implications that this revised 
date for the MVC may have for an understanding of the relation- 
ship between this text and the “stil nuovo” in Italian painting 
of the early fourteenth century. 


Beatrice Brown in her introduction to The Southern Passion, E.E.T.S., O.S. 169 
(1927). Oliver Pickering has put forward convincing evidence that the parallels 
Brown adduces are more likely to have come from sources other than the MVC; 
moreover, several stylistic features Brown presents as points of similarity—such 
as the relation of writer to audience—are in fact dissimilar on closer inspection. 
See O. S. Pickering, ‘‘Devotional Elements in Two Early Middle English Lives of 
Christ,’’ Leeds Studies in English n.s., vol. 14 (1983): 152-66. 

3 E. Colledge, in ‘‘ ‘Dominus cuidam devotae suae’: A Source for Pseudo- 
Bonaventura,” Franciscan Studies 36 (1976): 105-07, points out that Mechtild of 
Hackborn’s Liber Specialis Gratiae is quoted in chapter 82 of the MVC. Mechtild 
died in 1298 or 1299, and there is strong evidence to suggest that the Liber was 
not written until after her death. 

4 Emmanuel von Severus and Aimé Solignac, “‘Méditation,”’ in Dictionnaire 
de spiritualité ascétique et mystique, ed. Marcel Viller et al., 10 (Paris, 1980) col. 913. 

° The three versions have been defined by Fischer in “Die Meditationes 
Vitae Christi’: the grosse Text contains an average of 96 chapters, including a 
prologue; the kleine Text contains an average of 41 chapters, including a pro- 
logue; and the version known as the Meditationes de Passione Christi (MPC) con- 
tains only the chapters on the last supper and the passion (Fischer, ‘“‘Die Metlita- 
tiones Vitae Christi,’ 312-14; 330-40). Recent scholarship holds the kleine Text 
and the MPC to be extracts from the grosse Text, as do I, for reasons which will 
be elaborated in detail below. 
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I. THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE REVELATIONS 
OF ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY 


In Chapter 3 of the Latin text of the MVC, a chapter con- 
cerning the life of the young Virgin Mary in the temple, the 
author writes, 


Quid autem ibi fecerit, scire possumus ex reuelacionibus suis, 
factis cuidam suae deuotae; et creditur, quod fuit sancta Elisa- 
beth, cujus festum solempniter celebramus... .° 


What follows is a lengthy extract on the “‘seven petitions of the 
Virgin” from the Revelations of Elizabeth of Hungary, a text con- 
sisting primarily of dialogues between the Virgin Mary and her 
visionary disciple, Elizabeth.’ The Revelations appear to have 
had a fair measure of popularity during the Middle Ages: two 
Latin versions survive, and the text was translated into Italian, 
Spanish, Catalan, French, and Middle English.’ The attention 
the text received—mainly from Franciscans, for most of the 
manuscripts survive in Franciscan compilations—was no doubt 
due to the belief that it records the visionary experiences of one 
of the most popular of medieval saints, St. Elizabeth of Hungary 
(1207-1231), daughter of King Andreas II, wife of the Landgrave 
of Thuringia, and member of the Third Order of St. Francis. The 
rubrics in most of the eleven surviving Latin manuscripts 
appear to attribute the text directly to this saint: all of them 


® Ss. Bonaventura Opera Omnia, ed. A. C. Peltier 12 (Paris, 1868) 513. 

7 One of the two Latin versions of the Revelations, the one from which the 
MVC author quotes, has been edited by Livarius Oliger in “‘Revelationes B. Elisa- 
beth: Disquisitio critica una cum textibus latino et catalaunensi,” Antonianum 1 
(1926): 24-83. The extracts from the Revelations quoted in the MVC correspond 
to revelations four (pp. 54-58) and seven (pp. 66-70) in Oliger’s edition. 

8 The textual tradition and manuscripts of the Revelations have been 
described by Livarius Oliger, ‘“‘Revelationibus B. Elisabeth.’’ Several other manu- 
scripts of the Revelations have been discovered since the appearance of Oliger’s 
article: two Latin copies, Oxford, Bodleian Library Ms. Canon. 257, and Cam- 
bridge, Magdalene College Ms. F.4.14; a Middle English translation, Cambridge 
University Library Hh.i.11; and another Middle English translation printed twice 
by Wynkyn de Worde, once in 1493? (STC 24766; seven copies survive) and 
again in 1500? (STC 24766.3; one copy survives). I have edited the Middle 
English translation from CUL Ms Hh.ji.11 (see “‘An Edition of The Revelations of 
Elizabeth of Hungary from Cambridge University Library Ms. Hh.i.11,’’ Oxford 
M.Phil. thesis [Oxford, 1990]) and am currently preparing a parallel-text edition 
of the two Middle English versions and the Latin version from Magdalen Col- 
lege Ms Ff.4.14, to be published in the Heidelberg Middle English Texts series. 
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identify the Elizabeth of the Revelations as ‘“‘beata” or “‘sancta”’ 
Elizabeth, nine also describe her as daughter of the king of Hun- 
gary, two add that she was a member of the Third Order of St. 
Francis, and one gives the date of her death as 1231. 

Since early this century, however, doubts have been ex- 
pressed about the attribution to the famous Franciscan tertiary. 
Indeed, we may even see the seeds of doubt in the MVC itself: 
instead of declaring with confidence that the revelations were 
made to “sue deuote sancta Elizabeth cuius festum solempniter 
celebramus,” the author has introduced the extract with the 
more hesitant phrase, ‘‘sue deuote, et creditur quod fuit sancta 
Elizabeth cuius festum solempniter celebramus’”’ (italics mine). 
There is an obvious reason for doubting the attribution to the 
popular St. Elizabeth: she gained the status of sainthood as an 
exemplar of the active life, having devoted herself to the care of 
the poor and sick after the death of her husband, and the Eliza- 
beth of the Revelations is clearly a contemplative. But it was pri- 
marily the manuscript evidence which led scholars early this 
century to question the attribution. In two of the Latin manu- 
scripts, Elizabeth is described as a virgin. One of the oldest 
manuscripts, Assisi, Biblioteca del Sacro Convento Ms. 656 
(formerly Biblioteca Comunale 656), attributes the text to “‘Sanc- 
te Hely[sa]beth virginis,’ and the text in Magdalene College 
Cambridge Ms. F.4.14 is attributed to “‘beate virginis Elizabeth, 
filie Regis Vngarie.”’ St. Elizabeth, wife of the Landgrave of 
Thuringia, was not a virgin, and indeed bore three children. It 
was apparently the recognition of this fact that led M. R. James, 
in his description of the Magdalene College manuscript in 1909, 
to write, “Apparently not St. Elizabeth of Hungary, but St. 
Elizabeth of Schénau.’’”? In 1926, Livarius Oliger published a 
thorough study of the manuscripts of the Revelations, along with 
an edition of the Latin and Catalan versions. For Oliger as for 
James, the epithet “virgin” carried a great deal of weight. He too 
assigned the authorship of the text to St. Elizabeth of Sch6nau 
(1129-1164), who was not only a virgin, but a visionary whose 
experiences were written down and circulated.” 


® M. R. James, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the College 
Library of Magdalene College (Cambridge, 1909) 37. .) 

1° Oliger, ‘‘Revelationibus B. Elisabeth” 24-30. For an edition of Elizabeth 
of Sch6nau’s Visions, see F. W. E. Roth, Die Visionen von der heil. Elisabeth und die 
Schriften der Aebte Ekbert und Emecho von Schénau (Brinn, 1884). 
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The most recent and thorough study of the authorship of 
the Revelations, that by Alexandra Barratt, rejects the attribution 
to St. Elizabeth of Sch6nau not only because the earliest manu- 
scripts of the Revelations date from the fourteenth century, two 
centuries after her death, but because this conclusion contra- 
dicts the near-unanimity of the manuscripts in describing Eliz- 
abeth as “daughter of the king of Hungary.’’*’ Barratt has, 
instead, discovered and presented for consideration an excep- 
tionally strong candidate for authorship of the text: another 
“‘beata Elizabeth, filie regis Vngariae,’”’ one who was a virgin. 
This lesser-known Elizabeth was born c.1294, daughter of King 
Andreas III of Hungary; she was in fact the great-niece of the 
famous St. Elizabeth. In 1209 she entered the Dominican con- 
vent of Tdss, where, as the Vita written by her fellow nun Elsbet 
Stagel testifies, she was greatly admired for her piety.’? She 
was ill and bedridden for much of her life, and died in 1336. 
Elizabeth of Toss was never officially canonized, but word of 
her sanctity attracted many visitors to her tomb, and several 
miracles were attributed to her intercession in the years follow- 
ing her death. 

Barratt supports her argument for Elizabeth of Toss’s au- 
thorship with sound evidence, pointing out many similarities 
between the Elizabeth of the Revelations and the Elizabeth 
depicted in Stagel’s Vita.'* In the course of my own work in 
preparing an edition of the Revelations, I have noted several 
additional details which further confirm the attribution to Eliza- 
beth of Toss and make the ascription to the famous St. Elizabeth 
doubtful. One of these is the epithet which echoes throughout 
the text, “Elizabeth, ancilla Christi.” The ubiquitous use of this 
epithet and its variations, “‘sponsa Christi” and “famula Chris- 
ti,’ provides strong evidence that the Elizabeth of the Revela- 
tions was a nun, since nuns have been referred to as “‘ancilla 


11 Barratt’s article, ‘‘Cherchez la Femme: The Revelations of Saint Elizabeth 
of Hungary,’ will appear in The Library, 1992. It was kindly supplied to me by 
the author. 

12 See Elsbet Stagel, Das Leben der Schwestern zu Téss, ed. F. Vetter (Berlin, 
1906). The Vita of Elizabeth is an independent work which has been appended 
to Stagel’s Leben (pp. 98-122 of Vetter’s edition). It is not explicitly attributed to 
Stagel, but is almost certainly her work. 

13 In addition to Barratt’s, ““Cherchez la Femme,” see her “The Virgin and 
the Visionary in the Revelations of St. Elizabeth,’’ Mystics Quarterly 17 (1991): 
125-36. 
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Christi” or ‘“‘sponsa Christi’ from medieval times to the present 
day.'* Moreover, the setting of the revelations is almost cer- 
tainly a convent: two episodes involve an altercation between 
Elizabeth and one of her “‘socies’”—a medieval Latin term com- 
monly used to describe a member of a monastic community. It 
may even be possible to identify the Elizabeth of the Revelations 
more specifically as a Dominican nun on the basis of internal 
evidence. St. John the Evangelist features prominently in the 
Revelations, and while the appearance of this saint in visionary 
literature is certainly not unprecedented, Hope Emily Allen 
notes that St. John had a “special place of honour in Dominican 
convents.”!* Another more convincing sign of the Dominican 
origin of the text is a passage in which the Virgin tells Elizabeth 
that she was sanctified in her mother’s womb: “sanctificata sum 
in utero matris mee.’’® In this phrase, the Virgin seems to be 
taking a very specific theological stance on the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception, an issue which continued to be vigor- 
ously debated between Franciscans and Dominicans well into 
the fourteenth century. In asserting that she was sanctified “‘in 
utero matris mee,” rather than at the moment of conception 
itself, the Virgin appears to be educating Elizabeth in a decided- 
ly Dominican fashion.*’ 

The only significant obstacle to crediting the Dominican Eliz- 
abeth of Toss with the Revelations is the date of composition of the 
text. Several signs indicate that the Revelations were written in 
final form after Elizabeth’s death in 1336, possibly, as Barratt has 


14 The Dictionary of Medieval Latin from British Sources, ed. R. E. Latham et 
al. (London, 1975) defines ancilla as ‘‘(w. Dei or sim.) nun."’ For evidence of the 
currency of this epithet in the Middle Ages, see ‘‘Order of the Consecration of 
Nuns,” ed. William Maskell, Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesiae Anglicanae 3 (1882): 
333-59, a rite which specifies that the nuns take their veils and sing together, 
“Ancilla Christi sum, ideo me ostendo servilem personam” (p. 345). 

18 The Book of Margery Kempe, ed. Sanford Brown Meech and Hope Emily 
Allen, E.E.T.S., O.S. 212 (1940): 299, note 81/4. 

'® Oliger, ‘“‘Revelationibus”’ 66. The Latin version witnessed by Cambridge, 
Magdalene College Ms. F.4.14, gives an additional reference to sanctification in 
the womb: Elizabeth asks the Virgin, “‘O excellentissima, nonne vos fuistis in 
vtero matris sanctificata?,”’ and the Virgin replies, ‘‘indubitanter, O filia, essem 
vt dicem....”’ (fol. 95v). 

" For a brief summary of the debate over the Immaculate Conception 
between the Dominicans and Franciscans, see E. D. O’Connor, ‘‘Immacudate 
Conception,”’ New Catholic Encyclopedia 8 (New York: McGraw Hill, 1967) 380. I 
am grateful to Dr. Wendy Scase for calling my attention to the significance of 
this passage from the Revelations. 
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suggested, by Elsbet Stagel.’® Roger Ellis is among those who 
have found the argument for Elizabeth of Téss’s authorship con- 
vincing but failed to reconcile this with the date “début du 14e 
siécle” given to the MVC. “Even if the Dominican Elizabeth of 
Toss had by then received the visions that were to circulate in the 
name of ‘Elysabeth the kynges doughter,’”’ he writes, “I doubt 
that she would also have achieved the celebrity that would guar- 
antee them a place in a Franciscan compilation originating, it is 
generally held, in Tuscany.”’® But rather than accepting the date 
of the MVC as fixed, and thus rejecting Elizabeth of Téss as author 
of the Revelations, the weight of the evidence suggests that a move- 
ment in the opposite direction is required: Elizabeth of Toéss’s 
authorship of the Revelations should be accepted as fixed, and the 
date assigned to the MVC should yield. An examination of the evi- 
dence upon which the date of the MVC is based will show that 
this resolution is by no means implausible. 


II. EVIDENCE FOR THE DATE OF THE MVC 


Since much of the evidence for the date of the MVC has to 
do with the passion section, which circulated as an independent 
version known as the Meditationes de Passione Christi (MPC), it 
should be made clear at the outset that the MPC is, according to 
virtually every study of the subject, an extract from the MVC. 
The earliest studies of the relationship between the various 
versions, those by Bonelli, Sbaralea, Oliger, and Deansely, iden- 
tified the MPC as an extract from the larger work.”° Fischer is 
the only scholar ever to have dissented from this view: noting 


18 One of the indications that the text was composed after Elizabeth's death 
is the reference to Elizabeth in the rubrics of most of the manuscripts, including 
the two oldest extant copies, as ‘‘beata Elizabeth,” a title which would not have 
been given to her during her lifetime. 

1? Roger Ellis, ‘Margery Kempe’s Scribe and the Miraculous Books,” in 
Langland, the Mystics and the Medieval English Religious Tradition, ed. H. Phillips 
(Cambridge: Boydell & Brewer, 1990): 161-75; 165. 

20 See Benedict Bonelli, Prodromus ad opera omnia S. Bonaventurae (Bas- 
sano, 1767) 657; and H. Sbaralea, Supplementum ad Scriptores Ordinis Minorum, 
2 vols (Rome, 1908 and 1921) 48; Livario Oliger, ‘““Le Meditationes Vitae Christi del 
Pseudo-Bonaventura,” Studi Francescani 7 (1921): 143-83; 8 (1922): 18-47; and 
Margaret Deansely, ‘““The Gospel Harmony of John de Caulibus, or S. Bonaven- 
tura,’’ Collectanea Franciscana II, British Society of Franciscan Studies 10 (1922): 
10-19. 
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that fourteen of the eighteen known MPC manuscripts attribute 
the work to Saint Bonaventure, Fischer hypothesized that the 
MPC was the work of Bonaventure himself, and that it was 
subsequently incorporated into the longer version of the MVC 
by another author.”! Petrocchi and Stallings, however, have 
subsequently reinstated the previous position. Their thorough 
analyses of the language and style of the MPC and the MVC have 
independently shown that the MPC cannot be the work of 
Bonaventure; moreover, the MPC has the same stylistic texture 
and makes the same use of sources as the complete MVC, and 
the abruptness with which it begins and ends is a strong indica- 
tion that it is an extract, rather than the core around which the 
rest of the work was constructed.” The fact that every extant 
manuscript of the MPC, with only one exception, is a manu- 
script of English provenance would appear to settle the question 
decisively.”> No recent studies have contradicted the conclu- 
sion reached by Stallings in her critical edition of the MPC that 
“the MPC, conceived of as a work separate from the MVC, is 
English in origin.’”’’* Thus the evidence for the existence of the 
MPC should be accepted as evidence for the existence of the 
complete, 96-chapter Latin text of the MVC.”* 

What is the basis for assigning the date “beginning of the 
14th century,” or, as much of the scholarship defines it more 
precisely, “before 1335,”*® to the MVC? This terminus ante quem 


21 Fischer’s position is summarized in his article, ‘‘Bonaventure,’’ in Dic- 
tionnaire de spiritualité 1 (Paris, 1937) col. 1851. 

2 Petrocchi, ‘‘Sulla composizione e data’’; Stallings, introduction to Medi- 
tacione Passione Christi. 

23 The single exception is Florence, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale Ms. 
A.7.226. Stallings describes this fourteenth-century manuscript as follows: 
“Written in an even Italian Gothic hand, in the Monastery of Camaldoli (Arez- 
zo). The text is very poor, with many omissions and errors. Since the Ms. 
belongs to an otherwise all-English family, it is likely that the text used by the 
Camaldolese scribe was brought from England, and that the script and abbrevia- 
tions were in many places unintelligible to him. The Ms. actually includes the 
two preceding chapters of the MVC... and the 5 chapters of the MVC that follow 
the MPC text”’ (Stallings 40). 

4 Stallings 36. 

5 The question of the relative priority of the “grosse Text’ and the “kleine 
Text” is a more complicated matter which will be addressed below. 

26 See for example C. Fischer, ‘‘Pseudo-Bonaventure,”’ Dictionnaire de 
spiritualité ascétique et mystique 1 (Paris, 1936) col. 1850; and Walter Baier, Unter- 
suchungen zu den passionsbetrachtungen in der ‘Vita Christi’ des Ludolf von Sach- 
sen, Analecta Cartusiana 44, 2 (Salzburg, 1977): 326. 
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has consistently been derived from two particular witnesses to 
the MPC. One of these is what is believed to be the earliest 
translation of the MVC in any of its versions, a Middle English 
verse rendering of the MPC known as Meditations on the Supper 
of Our Lord and on the Hours of the Passion, which is said to date 
from the period 1300 to 1330. The other early witness is what is 
considered to be the oldest extant manuscript, Cambridge, 
Trinity College Ms. 293, a Latin copy of the MPC which has been 
assigned to the early fourteenth century. There would appear to 
be no means of circumventing the evidence for a date ante quem 
which these two texts provide: the date given to the MVC in the 
Dictionnaire de spiritualité is derived from these two texts, 
virtually all of the scholarship on the subject refers to them as 
indications that the work was in circulation by the early four- 
teenth century, and Alexandra Barratt acknowledges them as 
obstacles to her argument about the authorship of the Revela- 
tions of Elizabeth of Hungary. But a closer inspection of the 
Middle English translation and of the Trinity College manu- 
script reveals that they are not, in fact, the trustworthy referents 
that they have been taken to be in the attempt to determine an 
accurate date for the MVC. 

Indeed, the weight given to the Middle English Meditations 
on the Supper of Our Lord in discussions of the MVC is, when the 
matter is seriously investigated, completely unjustified: for the 
date given to this translation rests on nothing more than the 
perpetuation of an error made over a century ago. On the title 
page of his 1875 E.E.T.S. edition of the Meditations on the Supper, 
J. Meadows Cowper described the work as having been “‘Drawn 
into English Verse by Robert Manning of Brunne (About 1315- 
1330).”?’ Cowper’s reason for attributing the translation to 
Manning was the conjunction of Manning’s Handling Synne and 
the Meditations in the same two manuscripts. Cowper did note 
that the dialect of the Meditations on the Supper differs consider- 
ably from that of Manning’s Handling Synne, but explained this 
difference as a result of substantial scribal interference. The 
attribution to Manning was subsequently rejected by Margaret 
Deansely in her article on the MVC published in 1922.”® Deanse- 


27 1. Meadows Cowper, ed., Meditations on the Supper of our Lord, and the 
Hours of the Passion by Cardinal John Bonaventura. Drawn into English Verse by 
Robert Manning of Brunne. E.E.T.S., O.S. 60 (London, 1875). 

28 Deansely, ‘““The Gospel Harmony of Johannes de Caulibus.”’ 
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ly not only stressed the importance of the dialectical differences 
between the Meditations on the Supper and Manning’s known 
works, but pointed out that all of Manning’s other translations 
were made from Anglo-French, whereas this translation was 
made from Latin. Yet, while rejecting Cowper’s attribution of 
the text to Manning, Deansely retained the date given by Cow- 
per to the Meditations on the Supper for these reasons: “‘the Medi- 
tations follows the Handlyng Synne in each of the two complete 
and primary manuscripts, and from its language may be as- 
signed to the same date—between 1300 and 1330.’’?9 

Deansely’s claim about the date of the Meditations on the 
Supper continues to be honored in discussions of the date of the 
MVC—despite the fact that she provides no further paleographi- 
cal or linguistic analysis to support her statement. But when 
this unsubstantiated assertion is questioned, it is immediately 
obvious that the first of Deansely’s reasons for dating the work 
between 1300 and 1330, the juxtaposition of the Meditations and 
Handlyng Synne in the same two manuscripts, can carry very lit- 
tle weight: texts of widely divergent origin and date often keep 
company in medieval manuscripts. Indeed, when it is recog- 
nized that both of the manuscripts in question, Oxford, Bod- 
leian Library Ms. 415 and London, British Library Harleian Ms. 
1701, are early fifteenth-century compilations, it is difficult to 
see the relationship between the Meditations and Handlyng 
Synne as anything other than purely fortuitous. Deansely’s sec- 
ond point, however,—that the language of the Meditations can be 
assigned to the period between 1300 and 1330—cannot be dis- 
missed so easily. The language of the translation does not have 
an obvious “late” or “early”’ character: this is a case in which a 
detailed linguistic analysis by a Middle English specialist would 
be required in order to refute Deansely’s claim. Since most of 
the work on the MVC has been produced by scholars whose field 
is not Middle English, and indeed whose native tongue is not 
English, it is not surprising that Deansely’s judgement has been 
readily accepted for so many years as the reliable pronounce- 
ment of a specialist. 

It is a little-known fact, however, that a study of the greatest 
relevance to the present issue was carried out over half a centu- 
ry ago—a linguistic study of the Meditations on the Supper which 
decisively refutes Deansely’s assertion but has not yet heen 


29 Deansely 14. 
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drawn into the discussion about the date of the MVC. In his 
1936 University of London Ph.D. thesis, an edition of Handlyng 
Synne and the Meditations, G. H. Naish provides a thorough 
analysis of the vocabulary, syntax, spelling, morphology, metre, 
and rhyme of the Meditations, concluding that the language is 
definitely that of the late fourteenth or early fifteenth centu- 
ry.” “Moreover,” Naish writes, 


a late 14th (or even early 15th) century date for Medytacyuns is 
supported by the trend of religious opinion during that period. 
The last quarter of the 14th century saw the rise of the Lollards 
and the beginning of the outcry against them. In 1401, the 
harsh and fanatical Archbishop of Canterbury Thomas Arundel 
(1353-1414) persuaded Henry IV to publish the law De Heretico 
Comburendo; and in 1408 the same prelate swayed the Oxford 
Synod to prohibit “the making, reading, or possession of any 
biblical translation made in the days of the late Master John Wy- 
cliffe, or since.”’ This prohibition gave a great impetus to the writ- 
ing of homilies and Gospel Harmonies such as Medytacyuns.*! 


While the historical evidence Naish offers here helps to further 
his argument that this translation was made nearly a century 
later than Cowper and Deansely asserted, it is the solid linguis- 
tic evidence he provides that proves beyond doubt that the 
Meditations on the Supper of Our Lord is not an early fourteenth 
century work. The Meditations on the Supper is by no means the 
first translation of the MVC—and it is thus of no relevance what- 
soever in an attempt to date the Latin text. 

Turning to the paleographical evidence for an early four- 
teenth-century date, we are on ground that is still far from firm. 
The Latin version of the MPC in Cambridge, Trinity College Ms. 
293 certainly does appear to be an early copy: it is written on 
parchment in a clear and careful textura script which shows 
almost no influence of the cursive features that came into wide- 
spread use later in the fourteenth century. In his catalogue of 
the Trinity College manuscripts, M. R. James dated this manu- 


30 See G. H. Naish, ‘‘Handlyng Synne and Medytacyuns,”’ unpublished Ph.D. 
thesis, University of London (1936). Idelle Sullens, in her recent edition of Hand- 
lyng Synne (Robert Mannyng of Brunne: Handlyng Synne, Medieval & Renaissance 
Texts & Studies 14 [Binghamton, 1983]) notes the importance of Naish’s thesis 
in demonstrating that the Meditations were not translated by Mannyng; she does 
not elaborate on the potential implications of Naish’s conclusions for determin- 
ing the date of composition of the Latin MVC. 

31 Naish 224. 
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script “beginning of the fourteenth century.”*” Fischer, in his 
analysis of the 217 manuscripts of the MVC known to him, 
dated a substantial number of them “14th century,” but was 
more specific with Trinity College Ms. 293: “Beginning of the 
14th century.’ It is highly significant, however, that Fischer 
did not examine the manuscript himself: it appears that he was 
relying entirely on James’s catalogue description for this date. 
Fischer even appears to have had reservations about accepting 
this date for the Trinity College manuscript. He points out that 
scholars with paleographical expertise have failed to reach a 
consensus on Trinity College 293: Ephrem Longpré refused to 
assign a date to it on the grounds that a Gothic script such as 
this simply could not be dated with any accuracy; Margaret 
Deansely, although she gives this manuscript priority, did not 
assign it a date; and Fidelis a Fanna confidently placed the 
manuscript in the fifteenth century.™* 

Most recently, Stallings has returned to the position taken 
by James, assigning the date “Early 14th century” to Trinity Col- 
lege Ms. 293.°° The fact that there have been widely divergent 
opinions on the script of this particular copy, however, must 
mean that this early date cannot be considered as infallible or 
firmly fixed. As Longpré’s refusal to date the manuscript im- 
plies, there are other, equally plausible, explanations for the 
early appearance of the script. One possibility is that the scribe 
may have chosen to use an archaic script. The intentional use of 
an older, Gothic script in late medieval texts is certainly not 
without precedent; in fact it was often desirable to copy texts 
which merited reverence in a script that required more care 
and attention to detail. Another possibility is that the scribe 
may have been accustomed to writing in a conservative hand. A 
certain amount of conservatism is always to be expected in 
medieval manuscripts; as A. I. Doyle has pointed out to me, “‘a 
scribe could have a career of 50-60 years, so what he learned 
c.1310, say, he could still be doing essen? 

Doyle’s comment that scribes could be active for half a cen- 
tury or more serves as a reminder of the tenuous nature of any 


2M. R. James, A Catalogue of the Western Manuscripts of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

5 “Anfang 14. Jahrh,” Fischer 15. . 

34 Fischer 15. 

55 Stallings 36. 

*6 Personal letter of 29 August, 1991. 
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pronouncement on the date of a manuscript based on the script 
alone. In the case of the Trinity College manuscript, however, 
there is evidence other than the script alone to consider. A con- 
temporary inscription which appears on folio 197r may be an 
indication that the manuscript was written closer to the middle 
of the century. The inscription reads, ‘Memorandum quod 
frater Johannes Neuton liberauit R. Thurk istum librum in qua- 
ternis non illuminatum nec ligatum et in se vij quaternos”’ 
(Memorandum: that friar John Neuton delivered this book to R. 
Thurk in quires, neither illuminated nor bound; seven quires in 
all).°’ The manuscript belonged to the Augustinian Abbey of 
Leicester, and “‘R. Thurk”’ can almost certainly be identified as 
Ralph de Thurlestone, who was a canon at the Abbey of Lei- 
cester, is known to have been studying at Oxford in 1339, and 
was prior of Mottisfant, Hants., from 1352 to 1356.°8 The date 
of Thurlestone’s death is not known, but the fact that he was 
alive in 1356 leaves open the possibility that ‘‘frater Neuton”’ 
copied the extract from the MVC for him around the year 1356 
or even later. 

There are still other reasons to be skeptical of the claim that 
the Trinity College manuscript is the earliest extant copy of the 
MVC. It does go against reason to accept that the oldest witness 
to a text originating in Italy should be an extract from that text 
copied in England; and added to this is the fact that only one 
other manuscript of the MVC, in any of its versions, has been 
dated to the first half of the fourteenth century.*? The great 
majority of the manuscripts are fifteenth-century copies, and 
most of those that do belong to the fourteenth century are 
either Italian manuscripts or Latin manuscripts written in 


37 T am grateful to Dr. Malcolm Parkes for calling my attention to the impli- 
cations this inscription may have for the dating of the manuscript. 

38 The information on Thurlestone is from Emden’s Biographical Dictionary, 
vol. 3, p. 1872. Neil Ker, in Medieval Libraries of Great Britain (London: Royal His- 
torical Society, 1964) 274, notes that the manuscript belonged to the Augustinian 
Abbey of Leicester and identifies ‘““R. Thurk”’ as “‘Radulphus Thurkston (canon, 
1345).’’ I was unable to trace Ker’s source for the name “‘Thurkston”’ or for the 
date 1345, as was Dr. Andrew Watson, who kindly assisted me in locating infor- 
mation on the more convincing Ralph de Thurlestone. 

39 Fischer dates Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana Ms. Gadd. 187 to 
the beginning of the fourteenth century (AFH, 177). This is an Italian version 
written on parchment. I have examined this manuscript and see no reason why 
it could not be dated to the second half of the fourteenth century. 
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Italy.*° Taken together, the evidence reveals that the date given 
to the Trinity College manuscript ought to be approached with 
a fair measure of caution: it is just as reasonable, if not more so, 
to suggest that this copy was made close to the middle of the 
fourteenth century as it is to claim that it was made in the early 
fourteenth century. 

If the Middle English Meditations on the Supper is dismissed 
as irrelevant, and if the Trinity College manuscript is set aside 
for the moment as an unreliable determinant for the date of the 
MVC, the question then arises as to where the first reliable evi- 
dence for the existence of the MVC can be located. The paleo- 
graphical evidence indicates that the MVC was certainly in circu- 
lation by the second half of the fourteenth century, but a more 
specific date than this cannot be determined on the basis of the 
manuscripts. D’Ancona has asserted that the MVC inspired 
many of the fourteenth-century Italian mystery plays,*’ but Cel- 
lucci denies such influence, holding instead that there was a 
common source for both the mystery plays and the MVC.* Evi- 
dence for the direct influence of the text on French religious 
drama is more convincing, but this influence is only obvious in 
the plays of the fifteenth century.** Although Italian versions, 
a Provencal translation, a French translation, and a Middle Eng- 
lish prose translation belong to the fourteenth century, none of 
these can be dated to the first half of that century.** A pre- 
sumed reference to the MVC in the Franciscan preaching manu- 
al Fasciculus Morum has sometimes been taken as evidence that 
the MVC was in circulation by the early fourteenth century, but 


4° See Fischer 13-205 for descriptions of the manuscripts. 

41 See Alessandro D’Ancona, Origini del teatro italiano (Torino: E. Loescher, 
1891) i, 124 ff, and Wechssler, Die romanische marienklagen 28. 

*? See Cellucci, “‘Le MVC e i poemetti che ne furono ispirati,”’ 97. 

43 See Emile Roy, Le mystére de la Passion en France 1: 96 ff.; 2: 243 ff., 312- 
16% 

** Proof for the existence of fourteenth-century Italian versions lies in the 
fact that many of the Italian manuscripts can be dated to the fourteenth century 
(Fischer, 175-87); the Provengal translation is also found in a fourteenth-century 
manuscript (Fischer, 203-04). An abridged French translation was made for Jean 
Duc de Berry in 1380 (E. Salter, Nicholas Love’s “Myrrour of the Blessed Lyf of Jesu 
Christ,” Analecta Cartusiana 10 (Salzburg, 1974] 44). A Middle English transla- 
tion of the MPC known as “The Privity of the Passion,’’ which is probabl*¥ the 
work of a follower of Richard Rolle, may belong to the fourteenth century, al- 
though the manuscript in which it appears is a fifteenth-century compilation 
(see C. Horstmann, ed. Yorkshire Writers 1 [London, 1895] 198 ff.). 


‘ 
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Oliver Pickering and Siegfried Wenzel have recently shown that 
the reference in question is illusory.** The first incontrovert- 
ible evidence for the existence of the MVC thus seems to be the 
partial translation and adaptation of it made by Niccolo di Mino 
Cicerchia of Siena in his La Passione di N. S. Gest Cristo, a long 
Italian poem on the passion composed around the year 1364.*° 
Ludolph von Saxony’s extensive use of the long version of the 
MVC in his Vita Jesu Christi, completed sometime before his 
death in 1377, proves beyond doubt that the complete text of 
the MVC was in circulation by the third quarter of the four- 
teenth century.*’ 


4S Early this century, A. G. Little identified a passage in the Fasciculus as a 
reference to ‘‘Bonaventura (Life of Christ)’ (English Franciscan History [Manches- 
ter, 1917] 146), and this identification has been accepted uncritically in several 
studies (see Beatrice Brown, ed., The Southern Passion, E.E.T.S OS 169 [1927] lv; 
Elizabeth Salter, Nicholas Love’s “Myrrour of the Blessed Lyf of Jesu Christ,’ Ana- 
lecta Cartusiana 10 (Salzburg, 1974] 41; and Oliger, “‘Le Meditationes Vitae 
Christi’’ 170-71). But Little’s identification was an erroneous one, as Pickering 
points out: “‘Fasciculus Morum is usually dated c.1320, but Siegfried Wenzel, 
Verses in Sermons: “Fasciculus Morum” and its Middle English Poems (Cambridge, 
MA, 1978) 26-34, has now re-dated it to the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
Professor Wenzel tells me, however, that he knows of no reference to MVC in the 
Fasciculus, and he suggests that Little may have been misled by the reference to 
the apocryphal Infancy Gospel in Book III’’ (Pickering, ‘“‘Devotional Elements in 
Two Early Middle English Lives of Christ,’’ 165, note 14). Another reference to 
the early existence of the MVC which can be dismissed appears in Jonathan 
Hughes, Pastors and Visionaries: Religion and Secular Life in Late Medieval 
Yorkshire (Woodbridge, Suffolk: Boydell & Brewer, 1988). Hughes notes that John 
Waldeby ‘“‘was influenced by Franciscan teaching at the York friary where he 
studied from 1339 to 1346 (there were four copies of the pseudo Bonaventuran 
Meditationes de Vitae Christi in the convent library) ...’’ (p. 95). But Hughes’s 
comment is misleading: there is no evidence that Waldeby was influenced 
specifically by the MVC, and there is no evidence that the four copies owned by 
the York friary were in the library before 1346. 

© The poem was incorrectly attributed to Boccaccio in the 1878 edition by 
Razzolini (L. Razzolini, ed., La passione di n. S. Gestt Cristo [Bologna: Romagnoli, 
1878]). Razzolini’s edition was subsequently reprinted with the erroneous title 
and attribution, Nostro Signore Gest by G. Boccaccio, (Turin and Rome: Marietti, 
1925). For an analysis of Cicerchia’s poem and the use it makes of the MVC, see 
Cellucci 74-93. It should be noted here that Baier, in his 1977 summary of the 
status of research on the MVC, followed Oliger in stating that this Italian poem 
was completed before 1330 (Baier 326). Oliger was in turn relying on the study 
published nearly one and a half centuries ago by Sorio (Bartolomeo Sorio, Cento 
Meditazioni 1 [1847] 49, note). Oliger, however, expresses reservations about the 
date 1330: ‘‘Altri mettono questa Passione un po piu tardi’’ (Oliger 170, note 3). 

47 For an edition of this work, see L. M. Rigollot, ed., Ludolphus de Saxonia: 
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Thus it would seem that the date of the MVC could safely be 
placed sometime after 1336, the year of the death of Elizabeth 
of Téss and the year around which her Revelations began to cir- 
culate. There is no need to posit much time between the first 
appearance of the Revelations and their incorporation into the 
MVC. As we have seen above in the examination of the manu- 
scripts of the Revelations, Elizabeth of Toss seems to have been 
confused with her great-aunt St. Elizabeth of Hungary at an 
early date, and the mistaken attribution of the Revelations to the 
immensely popular Franciscan saint would doubtless have 
created a vigorous demand for this text among Franciscans. The 
distance between Toss, in what is now Switzerland, and Tus- 
cany, where the MVC originated, may appear to be problematic, 
but in fact the Franciscans had established a well-traveled route 
through Switzerland into southern Germany by the early four- 
teenth century, and the commerce along this route could have 
brought the Revelations from Toss to the Franciscan homeland 
quite rapidly.*® It thus seems reasonable to conclude that the 
MVC was composed close to the middle of the fourteenth centu- 
ry, sometime between c.1336, when the Revelations began to cir- 
culate, and c.1364, when Niccolo Cicerchia’s poem was complet- 
ed. And this shift in date is a matter of more than pedantic 
interest: for if this revised date for the composition of the MVC 
gains acceptance, the vexed question of the relation between 
this important text and the new iconography of the early Italian 
renaissance may approach a settled resolution. 

Before moving on to a brief examination of the relationship 
between the MVC and the paintings of Giotto and his followers, 
however, it will be necessary to respond to a serious objection 
that could be raised to the argument presented in the previous 
pages. This is the fact that the extract from the Revelations does 
not appear in the intermediate Latin version of the MVC, the 
version which Fischer has defined as the kleine Text. While it is 
virtually certain that the MPC is an extract, rather than the 
original form of the MVC, the identity of the kleine Text is not so 
clear. If it can be demonstrated that the kleine Text is not an 
abridgement, but is instead the original version of the MVC, the 


‘Vita Jesu Christi,’ 2 vols. (Paris and Brussels, 1878). The most recent study of 
the work is that by Walter Baier. 

*° I am grateful to Michael Sargent for providing me with this helpful 
information. 
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absence of the Revelations material in the kleine Text would thus 
leave the possibility open that a shorter version of the MVC was 
written prior to 1336. The following section will demonstrate 
that the Latin kleine Text is indeed an abridgement of the 96- 
chapter grosse Text; and further, that the kleine Text is not in fact 
an independent version in its own right. Further scrutiny of the 
manuscripts reveals that Fischer assumed a greater uniformity 
among the MVC manuscripts of intermediate length than is in 
fact substantiated by the evidence. A secondary aim of this sec- 
tion is thus to correct and refine some of Fischer’s conclusions. 


Ill. THE NATURE OF THE LATIN KLEINE TEXT 


In his important study of the manuscripts of the MVC, 
Fischer observed that, in addition to the 96-chapter grosse Text 
and the Meditationes de Passione Christi, there was a third group 
of Latin manuscripts of intermediate length, which he classified 
as the kleine Text. In his description of the kleine Text, Fischer 
took Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale Ms. Lat. 3758, a fifteenth-cen- 
tury manuscript, as his model, both because it appeared to be a 
good copy and because it contained a convenient table of con- 
tents.*® This manuscript consists of 41 chapters, including a 
prologue. The first seventeen chapters present scenes from the 
life of the Virgin and the hidden life of Christ up to the tempta- 
tion in the desert. These chapters are nearly identical to the 
initial chapters of the grosse Text: the only significant differ- 
ences, Fischer notes, are the absence of several Franciscan refer- 
ences*’ and the absence of the extract from the Revelations of 
Elizabeth of Hungary. After these chapters on the hidden life of 
Christ, there are only two chapters on the public life, one enti- 
tled “De fuga Christi, quando voluerunt Iudei eum facere 
regem” and the other, ‘“(Quomodo discipuli evellebant spicas.”’ 
The text then takes up again at the beginning of the events of 
Holy Week and gives a continuous narration of events up to the 
sending of the Holy Spirit. The chapters in this final section also 
differ very little from the corresponding chapters in the grosse 
Text. 


4° See Fischer 330 ff. for a description of this manuscript. 
50 Fischer refers to the Franciscan passages as the ‘‘franziskanische Stel- 
len.” See Fischer 322-23 for a description of these passages. 
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Fischer himself could come to-no conclusion about the rela- 
tive priority of the kleine Text and the grosse Text. He suggested, 
however, that the point where we would expect to find the ex- 
tract from the Revelations could potentially offer an answer to 
the problem. He sets out the differences between the grosse Text 
and the kleine Text at the beginning of the chapter on the early 
life of the Virgin (Chapter 3 in both texts), a gesture which may 


be helpful here as well: 
Grosse Text 


Unde scire debes, quod dum 
esset trium annorum [Maria], 
fuit a parentibus oblata in 
templum, et ibi stetit usque 
ad decimum quartum annum. 
Quid autem ibi fecerit, scire 
possumus ex revelationibus 
suis, factis cuidam suae devo- 


Kleine Text 


Unde scire debes, quod dum 
esset trium annorum [Maria], 
fuit a parentibus oblata in 
templum, et ibi stetit usque 
ad decimum quartum annum. 
Quid autem ibi fecerit, lon- 
gum esset per singula reci- 
tare. (Paris, Bibl. Nat. Ms. Lat. 


tae; et creditur, quod fuit Sia OstOLeLOSr) 
sancta Elisabeth, cujus festum 
solemniter celebramus: in 
quibus haec inter alia conti- 


nentur.... (Peltier, 513). 


Fischer concludes, ‘‘whether the copyist intentionally left out 
the Revelations or whether he did not know of them is not easy 
to determine. But this part of the text deserves further scruti- 
ny’’”°’'—a task he leaves to others. 

When this passage is indeed given the scrutiny it deserves, 
it becomes clear that the kleine Text must be an abridgement of 
the larger text. The wording of the passage itself—“‘long it would 
be to recite in detail” —seems to imply a knowledge of the ‘‘de 
tails” found in the Revelations and a decision to omit them. A 
more obvious indication that the kleine Text is a reduced version 
of the grosse Text is the presence of only two chapters—decid- 
edly eccentric chapters, at that—from the public life of Christ. 
Not only does the inclusion of only these two chapters on “The 


8 

°! “Ob der Kopist die Revelationen bewusst beiseite gelassen hat oder sie 

gar nicht kannte, wird nicht leicht zu entscheiden sein. Jedenfalls verdient diese 
Stelle Beachtung”’ (Fischer 333). 
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flight of Christ when the Jews would make him king,” and 
“How the disciples picked corn when they were hungry” seem 
to be an adaptation made by a particular editor for his own par- 
ticular purposes; there is also a lack of any material connecting 
these chapters to the rest of the text. Petrocchi sees this absence 
of transitions as one of the chief reasons for judging the kleine 
Text to be an abridgement; as he puts it, there is ‘not one justi- 
fication for this inexplicable leap’”’ from one section of the text 
to another.*? More convincing than these stylistic consider- 
ations, however, is the light that three particular manuscripts— 
Rome, Biblioteca Vaticana Ms. Cappon 116; Oxford, Bodleian 
Library Ms. Canon. Misc. 257; and Rome, Biblioteca Vaticana 
Ms. Rossian 3—shed on this question. Each of these manuscripts 
contains a copy, in whole or in part, of both the Revelations and 
the MVC. The implications of this curious phenomenon—that 
the Revelations and the MVC are found as traveling companions 
in the same manuscripts—can best be understood through a 
brief look at each of these three manuscripts. 

Biblioteca Vaticana Ms. Cappon. 116 is a sixteenth-century 
compilation of prayers, religious treatises, and extracts from 
devotional literature; the whole is in Latin.®* A single chapter 
from the MVC, the chapter concerning the early life of the 
Virgin in the temple, is included on folios 73r-74v. The chapter 
is exactly the same as that attested to in other manuscripts of 
the MVC, and it bears the same incipit, citing the revelations 
made to “sue deuote ... et creditur quod fuit sancta Helisabeth”’ 
as its source. The manuscript also contains a copy of the Revela- 
tions of Elizabeth of Hungary—a copy which is, significantly, 
incomplete: the long passage on the “seven petitions” of the 
Virgin in the temple—the section which is quoted in the MVC— 
has been omitted here. The omission was obviously made in 
order to avoid repetition in the manuscript, and is explicitly ex- 
plained as such: at the point in the Revelations where the Virgin 
begins to recite the ‘“‘vii peticiones per ordinem,” a rubric writ- 
ten in the same hand immediately intervenes and advises the 


52 «& necessario subito affermare che il ‘kleine Text’ non pud assolutamente 
rappresentare le Meditationes nella loro forma originaria. ... il testo minore non 
presenta saldature tra la fine della vita privata di Cristo e l’inizio della Passione, 
non una giustificazione di tale inesplicabile salto. ...’’ (Petrocchi 760). 

53 The manuscript is described by G. S. Cozzi in I codici Capponiani della 
Biblioteca Vaticana (Rome, 1897) 105-07. Further details are given by Oliger in 
“‘Revelationes B. Elisabeth’”’ 33-36. 
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reader, ‘‘quere in isto libro per ordinem vii peticiones a carte 
73” (fol. 96v.). This cross-reference is answered by another con- 
temporary rubric in the margin of folio 73v which reads “Heli- 
sabet a cf. 97.” 

Such cross-referencing and omission of redundant material 
takes a different form in Bodleian Library Ms. Canon. Misc. 
257.°4 This fifteenth-century Latin manuscript contains a version 
of the MVC considerably shorter than Fischer’s kleine Text imme- 
diately followed by a copy of the Revelations. These are the only 
contents of the manuscript, and they are copied in a single hand. 
It seems obvious that the scribe noticed the duplication of the 
Revelations material in his exemplars and strove to avoid this in 
his copy: he has cut the Revelations extract from the place we 
would expect to find it in the MVC, and he introduces the text of 
the Revelations itself with the same phrase that is normally used to 
introduce the Revelations extract in the MVC. The rubric at the 
beginning of the Revelations, “Incipiunt reuelationes domine 
sancte cuidam sue deuote s[c]ilicet beate Elysabeth ut creditur” 
(fol. 187r), thus functions as a cross-reference to the MVC and ex- 
plains why the extract from the Revelations was omitted there.** 

These two manuscripts suggest that the absence of the 
extract from the Revelations in the kleine Text is a feature deriv- 
ing from the deliberate omission of that extract in manuscripts 
which originally contained both the Revelations and the MVC. It 
is the third manuscript, however, Biblioteca Vaticana Ms. Ros- 
sian 3, which seems to confirm this explanation beyond 
doubt.°*® Rossian 3 is an early fifteenth-century manuscript of 
Spanish provenance containing, in addition to other religious 
extracts, a Catalan version of the Revelations (fols. 122r-—36v) fol- 


54 Described by Henry O. Coxe, Catal. Cod. MSS. Bibl. Bodl. 3 (Oxford, 1854): 
630. 

55 Along with this cross-reference, there is another: the normal incipit of 
the Revelations, ‘‘Die quadam Christi famula Helysabeth ..."’ (Oliger, ‘““Revela- 
tiones B. Elisabeth’’ 52) is replaced in Canon. Misc. 257 with “Die quadam 
predicta filia ...’’ (fol. 187r), the ‘‘predicta filia’’ presumably referring to the 
mention of Elizabeth in the MVC. 

56 Described by Oliger, ‘‘Revelationes B. Elisabeth’ 39-41. Some corrections 
to this description are provided by Giuliano Gasca-Queirazza, ‘“‘Intorno ad alcuni 
codici delle Meditationes Vitae Christi,"’ Archivum Franciscanum Historicum 57 
(1964): 538-51, 546-48. Gasca-Queirazza's article is third in a series of articlgs in 
which he provides helpful clarification of the manuscript tradition: see Gasca- 
Queirazza, ‘‘Intorno ad alcuni codici delle Meditationes Vitae Christi,’’ Archivum 
Franciscanum Historicum 55 (1962): 252-58, and AFH 56 (1963): 162-74. 
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lowed directly by a Latin version of the MVC (fols. 137r-52v). The 
version of the MVC here is nearly identical to Fischer’s kleine Text: 
the chapter divisions differ slightly, so that this copy contains 42 
chapters rather than 41, and there a few variations of minor 
importance in the text itself. At the point in the MVC where we 
would expect to find the extract from the Revelations, the chapter 
reads just as it does in the kleine Text defined by Fischer: 


Circa virginem uero ex qua incarnacio facta fuit, meditari 
possumus uitam ipsius. Unde sciendum ex quod dum esset 
trium annorum, fuit a parentibus oblata in templum ubi stetit 
usque ad xiiii annum. Quid autem ibi fecerit longum esset per 
singularem recitare (fol. 60r). 


The text then proceeds directly to the passage which follows the 
Revelations extract in the grosse Text, a long quotation from St. 
Jerome on the youth of the Virgin. There is no direct cross-refer- 
encing here, but the presence of a copy of the Revelations imme- 
diately following this copy of the MVC provides a sufficient 
explanation for the copyist’s words, “Quod autem ibi fecerit 
longum esset per singularem recitare,’”’ and for the deliberate 
omission of the Revelations extract. The most plausible explana- 
tion for the absence of the Revelations extract in the kleine Text 
is thus that the Rleine Text manuscripts derive from the same 
exemplar as the copy of the MVC found in Rossian 3—a copy 
which is manifestly an abridgement made from a larger text. 
There is yet another, more important reason for confirming 
the status of the kleine Text as a derivative work, rather than the 
original form of the MVC. This is the extreme paucity of manu- 
scripts of the Rleine Text as it is defined by Fischer. Nowhere in 
his study does Fischer indicate the number of Latin manu- 
scripts witnessing to the kleine Text, but the fact that he consid- 
ers the kleine Text to be a distinct version of the MVC implies 
that the number of manuscripts in this group is substantial. On 
closer inspection, however, it appears that only three of the 
113°’ extant Latin manuscripts of the MVC actually conform to 


57 Fischer lists 113 Latin manuscripts of the MVC. Giuliano Gasca Queirazza 
has subsequently eliminated two from this list, Avignon, Bibliothéque de la Ville 
Ms. 159, and Bologna, Biblioteca Archiginnasio Ms. A.674, and added one more, 
Piacenza, Biblioteca Comunale Ms. Land. 70 (Gasca-Queirazza, AFH 56: 163; AFH 
57: 541, 543). Stallings also adds one manuscript of the MPC to Fischer's list, 
Manchester, John Rylands Library, Latin Ms. 395 (Stallings 47). Of the 118 manu- 
scripts, 18 are copies of the MPC. 
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Fischer’s definition of the kleine Text.°® There are several more 
Latin copies which appear from the catalogue descriptions to be 
versions of the kleine Text, but these in fact vary considerably in 
structure and content. In a series of articles on the manuscripts 
of the MVC published in the early sixties, Giuliano Gasca-Quei- 
razza not only reveals the “non-homogeneity of the series of 
redactions which have about forty chapters,’’*? but also points 
out the existence of a small group of manuscripts containing 
about 79 chapters and several other “fragments” which contain 
fewer than 41 chapters. My own examination of many of the 
MVC manuscripts held in British libraries has so far revealed no 
additional copies of Fischer’s kleine Text and has further con- 
firmed the variety of MVC manuscripts of intermediate length. 

Fischer’s division of the Latin manuscripts into three dis- 
tinct redactions, the MPC, the kleine Text, and the grosse Text, 
thus does not accurately represent the textual situation: while 
the manuscripts of the MPC and of the grosse Text have enough 
uniformity and are substantial enough in number to constitute 
distinct versions, such is not the case with the other Latin 
manuscripts. There is no indication that they are anything other 
than varied extracts from the grosse Text—and in fact several of 
them bear clear signs that that is their nature. One manuscript 
of 44 chapters, Troyes, Bibliotheque Publique Ms. 1877, explicit- 
ly calls itself an abbreviated version: an initial rubric describes 
the work as “de vita ... abreviata,’”’ and the final chapter con- 
cludes, “Explicit abreviatura de vita dni nri ihu xpi.’’*? Gasca- 


°° These are Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale Ms. Lat. 3758, the manuscript 
Fischer describes as a typical example of the kleine Text; Soissons, Bibliotheque 
Municipale Ms. 130; and, with the slight variations noted above, Rome, Biblio- 
teca Vaticana Ms. Rossian 3. 

°° “Tali dati confermano ... la non-omogeneita delle serie di redazioni che 
hanno intorno alla quarantina di capitoli’’ (Gasca-Queirazza AFH 57: 551). Gasca- 
Queirazza notes that Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale Ms. Lat. 16.520, a version con- 
taining 45 chapters, differs significantly from the kleine Text as defined by 
Fischer (Gasca-Queirazza, AFH 56: 166-67). Two other manuscripts which are 
about the same length as the kleine Text but which differ in structure are 
Piacenza, Biblioteca Comunale Ms. Land. 79, a version containing 41 chapters, 
and Troyes, Bibliothéque Municipale Ms. 1877, which contains 44 chapters 
(Gasca-Queirazza, AFH 57: 543-44; AFH 56: 171-72). 

6° Oxford, Bodleian Library Ms. Ashmole 751 and Oxford, Bodleian Library 
Ms. Canon Misc. 257 are two examples of short texts which differ from each 
other and from the short texts described by Gasca-Queirazza. 

5! Gasca-Queirazza, AFH 56: 172; Fischer 33. 
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Queirazza also notes that two other manuscripts, one of 75 
chapters and another of 45 chapters, show a marked tendency 
to abbreviate the text.® 

In his mistaken identification of the 41-chapter Latin kleine 
Text as a distinct version, Fischer may have been misled by the 
fact that there are a substantial number of Italian manuscripts 
containing 41 chapters. Over three dozen of these survive, and 
they are virtually identical to each other.® Fischer concluded 
that the 41-chapter Italian text was simply a vernacular version 
of the Latin kleine Text, with only a few variations.** But my 
own examination of the Italian 41-chapter manuscripts has 
shown that there is no direct relation between .the Italian 41- 
chapter version and the Latin kleine Text: one cannot be a trans- 
lation from the other. Elsewhere I have described the differ- 
ences between the two versions more fully.® Briefly, however, 
the differences are these: the Italian text does contain the ex- 
tract from the Revelations of Elizabeth of Hungary; the Franciscan 
references are present; there are no chapters at all on the public 
life of Christ; and there is a very smooth transition made from 
the first section of the text, the chapters on the hidden life of 
Christ, to the concluding section on the passion, death, and 
resurrection. The 41-chapter Italian text is in fact a unified 
whole, consistent in texture and coherent in design, and I have 
argued that the short Italian version was written prior to the 
other versions of the MVC.® But to return to the matter at 
hand, the question of the identity of the Latin kleine Text, it can 
be stated in conclusion that the Latin kleine Text and the other 
Latin manuscripts of intermediate length have no convincing 
claims to priority over the Latin grosse Text. It is virtually cer- 
tain that these manuscripts are abridgements made from the 
long version which contains the extract from the Revelations of 
Elizabeth of Hungary. The absence of the Revelations material in 


62 ““ana tendenza ad abbreviare il testo si riscontra per esempio evidente 
nei codici parigini Latin 16.393 e 16.520” (Gasca-Queirazza, AFH 56: 173). 

63 Most of these are listed by Fischer, 330, note 1. Alberto Vaccari adds nine 
additional manuscripts of the short Italian text to Fischer’s list, and remarks 
that there are quite possibly others to be found in smaller Italian libraries; see 
“Le Meditazioni della vita di cristo in volgare,”’ 350-54. 

64 Fischer 330-33. 

65 See ‘Further Observations on the Italian Manuscripts of the MVC,” forth- 
coming. 

86 See ‘‘Further Observations on the Italian Manuscripts.” 
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some of the manuscripts thus does not constitute a serious 
objection to the argument about the date of the MVC advanced 
above. 


IV. THE RELATION OF THE MVC TO EARLY TRECENTO ART 


That the closest relation exists between the MVC and the 
“stil nuovo” in Italian painting has never been doubted. Not 
only is the composition of many of the scenes from the life of 
Christ and the Virgin exactly the same in this text and in the 
works of Giotto, Pietro Lorenzetti, Simone Martini, and others; 
there is also the same tenderness of touch, the same emphasis 
on the human warmth or pathos of a scene, the same attention 
to simple domestic detail, the same effort to move the audience 
to an emotional response. Word and image obviously interacted 
closely here, and the scholarship of the past century has confi- 
dently asserted that the direction of influence was from the 
written text to the painted scene.*’ The chief spokesman for 
this view is Emile M4le, who praises the author of the MVC as 
the great innovator of the new style: “Byzantine paintings seem 
to have suggested to him certain details of his descriptions, but 
he was mainly served by his own lively imagination and his 
delicate sensibility. It was he who inspired the Italian artists 
with the happy touches which contributed to the transforma- 
tion of the old iconography.” In his depiction of the Annun- 
ciation, for instance, the author of the MVC describes both angel 
and the Virgin as kneeling, rather than standing: “This is why 
Giotto, in the fresco at the Arena Chapel in Padua, shows us not 
only the angel, but the Virgin herself kneeling.’’®? M4le also 


87 See Henry Thode, Franz von Assisi und die Anftinge der Kunst der Renais- 
sance in Italien (Berlin: G. Grote, 1904); Gabriel Millet, Recherches sur Viconogra- 
phie de l’évangile aux XIVe, XVe, et XVIe siécles d’aprés les monuments de Mistra, de 
la Macedoine et du Mont Athos (Paris, 1916); Louis Gillet, Histoire artistique des 
order mendiants (Paris: Librairie Renouard, 1912) 114-26; and Louis Brehier, 
L’art chrétien, son développement iconographique des origines a nos jours (Paris, 
1918) 315 ff. 

88 “Des tableaux byzantins semblent lui avoit suggéré quelques traits de ses 
descriptions, mais il doit bien davantage a ses vive imagination, a sa sensibilité 
délicate. C’est lui qui a inspiré aux artistes italiens ces heureuse retouches qui 
contribuérent a transformer I'ancienne iconographie” (Emile Male, L’art religiewx 
de la fin du Moyen Age en France 3rd ed. [Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 1925] 29). 

89 “C’est pourquoi Giotto, dans la fresque de l’Arena de Padoue, nous 
montre non seulement l’ange, mais la Vierge elle-méme a genoux”’ (Male 30). 
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draws attention to the treatment of the ascent to Calvary in the 
MVC, commenting that ‘Simone Martini and Pietro Lorenzetti 
were inspired by this text. They represent Jesus carrying the 
cross in the midst of the crowd, and it is at the moment when 
the long procession passes through gates of the city that the 
Virgin, as in the Meditations, catches sight of her tones 
Male also credits the author of the Meditations with transform- 
ing the traditional scenes of the Adoration of the Magi and of 
the Virgin at the foot of the cross; in short, he writes, “few 
books have had on art an influence more profound.’’”! 

MAale’s conclusions about the profound influence of the 
Meditationes have not stood without challenge during the past 
few decades. Male formulated his views at a time when it was 
believed that the MVC was written in the thirteenth century; but 
the date which has subsequently been given to the MVC, “‘begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century” has made the question of influ- 
ence more complicated—particularly where Giotto is concerned. 
The early date of Giotto’s Arena Chapel cycle, painted in 1305 or 
1306,” has led many to be sceptical about claiming any direct 
influence of the MVC; as O’Maonaigh writes, ‘“‘we are compelled 
by chronological reasons ... to confess that in all probability 
Giotto never heard of it.”””* Cellucci believes that the influence 
of the MVC on the Italian artists has been greatly exaggerated, 
and points out that “nothing proves that Giotto, in the paint- 
ings at Padua, took inspiration from the Meditationes, which at 
this time (1305) could not have been in wide circulation.” Yet 
there are other important studies published as recently as 1987 
which continue to maintain that Giotto was directly influenced 


70 “Simone di Martino et Pietro Lorenzetti se sont inspirés de ce texte. IIs 
représentent Jésus portant sa croix au milieu de la foule, et c’est au moment 
méme ov ce long cortége débouche de la porte de la ville que la mére, comme 
dans les Méditations, apercoit son Fils .. .”” (Male 31). 

7 “Deu de livres ont eu sur l’art une influence plus profonde”’ (Male 27). 

7 Evidence for this date is provided by Bruce Cole, Giotto and Florentine Paint- 
ing, 1280-1375 (New York: Harper and Row, 1976) 65. Cole notes the existence of 
several miniature paintings in the Museo Civico of Padua which copy scenes from 
the Arena Chapel; these can be dated with certainty to the year 1306. 

73 O’Maonaigh 357. Oliger also makes this point: ‘Per ragione cronologiche 
é pero dubbio che Giotto nell’ornare la cappella dell’Arena a Padova (1305) 
abbia potuto conscere le Meditationes’’ (8: 47). 

74 “nulla ci prova che Giotto, nel dipingere a Padova, si sia attenuto alle 
Meditationes, le quali per giunta, in quel tempo (1305), dovevano essere ancora 
poco diffuse’’ (Cellucci 97). 
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by the MVC. Moshe Barasch, in his recent study of gesture in 
Giotto’s art, considers the MVC to have been one of the forma- 
tive influences on Giotto.’? John White, in the revised second 
edition of his widely-read survey, Art and Architecture in Italy 
1250 to 1400, writes of the Arena Chapel: “Here Giotto makes 
immediate use of the brand-new text of the Pseudo-Bonaven- 
ture’s Meditationes Vitae Christi. This work only appeared in 
1300 or just afterwards, and was itself an attempt to flesh out 
the sparse gospel narratives with added verisimilitude and 
human interest.’’”® The question of who the real innovator 
was, Giotto or the author of the MVC, thus remains an open one. 
And there would seem to be no way of resolving this important 
question through comparisons of text and image: only further 
information about chronology is capable of resolving the issue. 

If the date pest quem of 1336 for the composition of the 
MVC is accepted, any influence of the MVC on Giotto must be 
decisively ruled out: the revolutionary new style of iconography 
in the Arena Chapel frescoes must have been the product of 
Giotto’s own creative genius. In fact, since Giotto died in 1337, 
none of his works, including the cycle of frescoes on the life of 
Christ in the Upper Church in Assisi, could have been influ- 
enced by the MVC. Moreover, the two other major artists who 
are said to have been influenced by the MVC, Pietro Lorenzetti 
and Simone Martini, would not have known the text. Lorenzet- 
ti’s cycle of frescoes on the life of Christ in the Lower Church of 
Assisi, which bears the closest resemblance to scenes described 
in the MVC, was painted in or around 1320.”’ Martini’s Polyp- 
tych of the Passion was also completed too early to have been 
inspired by the MVC. Although this polyptych was formerly con- 
sidered to be one of Martini’s late works, painted after he left 
Tuscany for Avignon in 1339, a persuasive argument has been 


© Moshe Barasch, Giotto and the Language of Gesture (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press, 1987) 72. 

76 John White, Art and Architecture in Italy 1250 to 1400, 2nd ed. (Harmonds- 
worth, England: Penguin Books Ltd., 1987) 312. 

” For reproductions of Lorenzetti’s frescoes, see Chiara Frugoni, Pietro and 
Ambrogio Lorenzetti (Florence: Scala Books, 1988), plates 18-32. Frugoni com- 
ments that the date c.1320 for the cycle is now “universally accepted’: ‘“‘The 
cycle was painted in a single pictorial campaign and must have been compteted 
before the serious political upheavals that led to the expulsion of the Guelphs 
from Assisi in 1319 and the institution of the violent Ghibelline government led 
by Muccio di Ser Francesco from Bologna” (Frugoni 16). 
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put forward that the polyptych predates the Avignon period and 
probably even predates Lorenzetti’s Assisi frescoes.”® 

Thus it would appear that inspiration went in precisely the 
opposite direction from what has long been held to be the case: 
the painted image preceded and motivated the written word. 
Since it is known that the MVC was written by a Franciscan liv- 
ing in Tuscany, it is natural to conclude that the author was 
familiar with the Assisi frescoes and was inspired by the ‘‘dolce 
stil nuovo” and the new endorsement of the human, the domes- 
tic and the earthly that he found there. This is not to say that 
the relationship between word and image was never dynamic. 
The illustrations in illuminated manuscripts of the MVC—minia- 
tures which were manifestly inspired by the details of the text 
itself—had a demonstrable influence on other miniatures as well 
as on later frescoes and tableaux.”? Later paintings too, such as 
the frescoes by Barna of Siena in the Collegiate Chapel of San 
Gemignano (c.1360?), were almost certainly influenced by the 
MVC. But when the author of the MVC sat down to write, it is 
clear that he was inspired by the imaginative efforts of the 
artists who preceded him. This does not greatly diminish his 
achievement: his remarkable ability to translate visual into 
verbal art, to make a scene colorful, vivid, and moving through 
the medium of language, is certainly an achievement worthy of 
praise. 
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78 See Giovanni Paccagnini, Simone Martini (London: William Heinemann 
Ltd., 1957) 110-19. The four scenes of the polyptych are now divided and held 
in three different museums, the Way to Calvary in the Louvre, the Crucifixion 
and the Deposition in the Royal Museum of Fine Arts, Antwerp, and the Entomb- 
ment in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin. For reproductions of these scenes, 
see Paccagnini, plates xii, xiii, xiv, and 30. 

79 One of the most important illuminated manuscripts is Paris, Biblio- 
théque Nationale Ms. ital. 115, the text translated and edited—with reproduc- 
tions of the illustrations—by Ragusa and Green, Meditations on the Life of Christ; 
see their ‘‘Notes on the Pictures,’ 403-58, particularly note 26 (p. 409) and note 
27 (p. 410). Pamela Busby, in an Oxford B.Phil. thesis, provides a detailed discus- 
sion of the miniatures in Oxford, Corpus Christi College Ms. 410, a Latin manu- 
script belonging to the fourteenth or fifteenth century. For a list of the seven- 
teen extant illuminated manuscripts see Ragusa and Green, xxiii, note 3. 
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THE CONFLICT BETWEEN OBSERVANT 
AND CONVENTUAL REFORMED FRANCISCANS 
IN FIFTEENTH-CENTURY FRANCE AND FLANDERS 


Characteristic of the factionalism within the Franciscan 
movement in the fifteenth century was the conflict in France 
between the Observant Franciscans and the Reformed Conven- 
tual Franciscans, called Coletan after their spiritual leader, St. 
Colette of Corbie (1381-1447). The conflict was only imperfectly 
resolved by the papal directive of 1517 which joined the two 
reforms together. The two groups, though apparently natural al- 
lies in their attack upon the lax standards of the unreformed 
Conventuals, differed on one policy only: whether their commu- 
nities should be under the direct supervision of a Vicar General 
or instead report to the Provincial, and through him to the Min- 
ister General of the Franciscan Order. The quarrel ensuing from 
this seemingly small procedural matter caused severe animosity 
between the two groups and substantially impeded the move- 
ment toward reform in some areas of France and Flanders. 

Moreover, the struggle between the two reforms of the 
men’s order had dire consequences for the major reform of the 
Order of St. Clare undertaken by St. Colette. Thus, in an irony 
that St. Colette had predicted and found deeply unfortunate, 
her reform of the First Order of St. Francis brought about one of 
the hardest struggles faced by the reformed Second Order, the 
Order of St. Clare. A policy of separation from the Observance 
had begun with Colette, under the influence of her Franciscan 
confessor Bl. Henry of Baume (d. 1439), and she never wavered 
in her conviction that her reform should not join with the Ob- 
servant movement. After her death, the convents under her 
reform held fast to this principle, despite its cost. Sadly, by the 
end of the fifteenth century, both nuns and friars of the Colettine 
reform were being attacked, threatened, and even forcibly co- 
erced by enemies who should have been their natural allies. 

Colette’s reform began in 1406 with a vision in which God 
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and St. Francis commanded her to undertake the reform of all 
three Franciscan Orders: the men’s and women’s regular Or- 
ders, and the tertiary or secular Order.’ Leaving her recluse’s 
cell in Corbie, Colette traveled to Nice to receive permission to 
put her idea into effect from the Avignonese pope Benedict XIII; 
from there she returned to the north of France and then settled 
in Franche-Comté, to begin her reform activity at the Clarissan 
convent at Besancon. During the years until Colette’s death in 
1447, the struggles of the men’s branch remained somewhat 
apart from the Clarissan, or Colettine, movement. But the two 
movements were bound together practically, in that the con- 
vents drew their chaplains from Coletan friaries, and spiritually, 
in that both groups looked for leadership to Colette and her 
advisor, Henry of Baume. 

Henry had come to Corbie in 1406, apparently before Colette 
had her vision, and shortly after the death of her first confessor, 
the Franciscan John Pinet. Henry remained with Colette and her 
reform to the end of his life, serving as her spiritual director and 
as the leader of the reformed friars.” According to a near-contem- 
porary source, Sr. Katherine Rufiné, Henry had first been at the 
Franciscan friary at Mirebeau before coming to join Colette.® 

Henry had apparently left Mirebeau because of a dispute 
with the friars there over authority. In fact, Mirebeau effectively 
joined itself to the Observant movement in 1407 when it re- 
ceived permission from Pope Benedict XIII to be exempted from 
the control of the Franciscan Provincial, and put under the au- 
thority of a Vicar.* Henry and Colette, by contrast, did not want 
their movement to break away from the traditional form of 
supervision. Sr. Katherine Rufiné describes the scene leading to 
Henry’s departure from Mirebeau as follows: 


1 Acta Sanctorum March Vol. I (1865) 531-626; the original French of the 
biographies has been published by Ubald d’Alencon, O.F.M. Cap., in Les vies de 
Sainte Colette Boylet de Corbie ... écrites par ses contemporains ..., in Archives 
Franciscaines 4 (Paris, 1911). 

* The influences on Henry’s thought have been discussed by Duncan 
Nimmo in his recent study, Reform and Division in the Franciscan Order (1226- 
1538) (Rome, 1987). 

> Nimmo, 531. The text for Sr. Katherine's letter is found in Ubald d’Alen- 
gon, O.F.M. Cap., “‘Documents sur la réforme de S. Colette en France,” Archivum 
Franciscanum Historicum 2 (1909): 447-56; 3 (1910): 82-97. 

* Bullarium Franciscanum Vols. 5-7 ed. C. Eubel (1898-1904); n.s. 1-3 ed. U. 
Huntemann & J. M. Pou y Marti (1929-1949); 7: 350 ff. 
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... and therefore the brothers of the observance who had earlier 
been living there left the place, and they made up their minds 
never to be under the obedience of the ordinary Ministers, but 
they and their allies would pursue their vocation apart from 
them [i.e., the Ministers] and would have their own prelates 
after their own fashion. Our father brother Henry who was 
their colleague absolutely refused to agree with them, nor could 
his conscience consent to it, for he felt it to be against the purity 
of his state (la purité de son estat).° 


Henry’s spiritual ideas for reform were, as Duncan Nimmo 
has persuasively argued, essentially those of the Mirebeau Ob- 
servants, with the important exception of the use of Vicars. The 
Coletans remained, at least in theory, under the authority of 
their Conventual Provincials. In practice, they had their own 
leaders (Henry of Baume was the first), who were responsible 
directly to the Minister General. 

Of course, in 1406 neither Colette nor Henry had a ‘‘move- 
ment,” only an idea for reform. Colette found a place to begin 
at Besancon, but the friars in that city, who had a large and 
prosperous house,® refused to accept Henry or have anything to 
do with Colette. Eventually, around the time of the Colettine- 
Clarissan foundation at Auxonne in 1412, the friary at Ddle 
seems to have accepted the new reform. 

The D6le friary, with its connections to the new university 
in that city, was the most important Coletan house in the two 
Burgundies, firmly committed to the ideas of the reformers (in- 
cluding the rejection of Vicars). But the community did not 
come to this position without difficulty. Colette’s biographers 
mention one of the friars, Jean Foucault, as having led the oppo- 
sition to Henry’s reform; Nimmo suggests that Jean was won 
over by the Mirebeau Observants, and that he convinced the 
Déle friars for a time that they should follow the Observance 
sub vicariis.’ The evidence for this is the appearance of the Déle 
friary among the signatories to the Quaerimoniae in 1415. 


> Ubald, ‘“‘Documents,’’ AFH 3 (1910): 85, trans. in Nimmo 530-31. 

5 Olivier de La Marche in his Memoirs (pt. 1, ch. 7) recalls the meeting of 
the Duke of Burgundy and Frederick, Archduke of Austria, in Besancon. The 
Duke arranged for Frederick to stay at the Bishop’s palace, while he stayed, 
luxuriously, with the Franciscans. Ed. H. Beaune & J. d’Arbaumont, 5 vols. 
(Paris, 1883) 1: 270-71. 

7 Nimmo 545. 
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The Quaerimoniae® were a set of requests submitted by the 
Observant friars to the Council of Constance, proposing that 
two friaries be assigned to them in each custody of the three 
provinces where they were represented, over and above their 
existing twelve houses.? It also prescribed a chain of authority 
that would be parallel to, and partly independent of, that under 
which the Conventual Franciscan Order was governed. The 
arguments used by the writers of the Quaerimoniae follow 
closely those of Ubertino of Casale, the fourteenth-century 
Spiritual, in the Sanctitas Vestras.’° In the decree Supplicationi- 
bus personarum of September 23, 1415, the Council of Con- 
stance approved the proposal of the French Observants, and 
thereby greatly strengthened their position in France.” 

The D6le friary is included in this decree, as it had been in 
the petition. Katherine Rufiné says that the Guardian and com- 
munity agreed to add their house’s name to the document “‘in 
complete ignorance of their [the authors’] intention and of what 
they purposed....”!2 Whatever the actual circumstances in 
1415, there seems to have been significant division within the 
community for several years. Once the D6le friars had decided 
their course in favor of the reformed Conventuals, it was impor- 
tant for them that their friary be seen as wholly committed to 
Colette and her reform. 

A papal privilege confirmed them in this position. In Ex 
supernae majestatis, dated August 23, 1426, Pope Martin V 
approved the official withdrawal of the Coletan Franciscans 
from the ‘‘obedience of Vicars.” In their petition, the Déle friars 
argued that they had been included fraudulently among the sig- 
natories to the Quaerimoniae. They wished, and received, papal 
approval for their return to their status previous to the 1415 
decree.’* The ability to leave the reform sub vicariis had al- 
ready been sanctioned by the 1415 decree, but not for the 
specific parties to the agreement, hence the need for Déle to 
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petition.’* With the Déle friary officially recognized as part of 
the reform sub ministris, the Coletans were able to set up small 
friaries attached to Colette’s new foundations for her nuns; 
from these houses the friars could serve as chaplains to the con- 
vents, and could beg for alms on their behalf. Several friaries 
seem to have been reformed (as at Lons-le-Saunier)!* or found- 
ed in towns which did not have Clarissan monasteries, though 
the number of these foundations is not known. 

The two reforms, Observant and Coletan, continued to 
grow in parallel from 1412 (or 1426) until 1446, the one in 
northern France, the other primarily in the two Burgundies. 
The period 1443-1446 saw an attempt by Jean Maubert, Vicar 
General for the northern Provinces, to bring the Coletans into 
the Observance sub vicariis. His letter to Peter of Vaux has sur- 
vived. In it, Jean writes that he has long desired news from 
Peter and Colette on the matter he has previously written of, for 
his appointment as Vicar gives him authority over all the re- 
formed Franciscans in the Provinces, according to the provi- 
sions of the Council of Constance. He has undertaken this office 
hoping that before he dies he may see the union of the Observ- 
ants [sub vicariis] with those of Colette’s reform (‘““videre possem 
bonam unionem in nostro ordine, observantia regulari stante et 
quam maxime fratres nostros unacum fratribus dilectissime 
matris nostre”’).’® He acknowledges that there are those within 
each group who dislike the other, but hopes that his new ap- 
pointment, and his desire for union, will overcome these, and 
that the “brothers of Sister Colette” will join with him to unite 
all Franciscans of the regular observance. 

This letter seems to have been written before Ut sacra, 
Eugenius IV’s solution to the Observant problem, promulgated 
in January 1446.'’ Ut sacra confirmed the authority of the 
Observant Vicars General, and effectively divided the Observ- 
ants from the Conventuals. It required, however, that the small- 
er groups of reformed Franciscans—like the Coletans—join the 
Observants under the rule of the Observant Vicar General. What 
Jean Maubert hoped to do through good will, Eugenius attempt- 
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ed to do by decree. In neither case was the action successful. 
The Coletans continued to fight. 

In the end, both men acted in vain. In 1448, at the petition 
of Bernard d’Armagnac, the new Pope Nicholas V granted the 
brothers and sisters of the Colettine reform exemption from the 
authority of the Vicars General of the Observance, and allowed 
them to submit directly to the Minister General of the Order, as 
they were accustomed to do.’® The situation was not resolved 
until 1517; in the meantime, the two groups continued their 
quarrel with growing animosity on both sides. Indeed, Ut sacra 
marks a division between two periods, for despite the later dis- 
pensation the Observants after 1446 consistently asserted their 
authority over the Coletan friaries. And, after 1446, the Coletans 
were more often forced onto the defensive against these attacks. 

For a while, the parallel growth of the two reform groups 
continued, as both Observants and Coletans founded new 
houses. Wadding writes, under the year 1448, of the growth of 
the Observants in France: “In certain islands in the French seas 
by Normandy and Brittany, there lived in humble houses Ob- 
servant friars, under the title of Hermits and Pilgrims ...’”’ and 
throughout France ‘‘others were building churches, houses and 
oratories.”’!? At the same time, the Coletans were also building: 
at Rougemont, Belley, Donson, Myans, Charriéres, Thons, Cha- 
lons-sur-SaGne and elsewhere in the Burgundies.”° A chronicle 
kept by the Colettine-Clarissan house at Ghent lists a total of 27 
reformed Coletan houses in the province of France.”! Of partic- 
ular importance was the foundation of friars at Kortrijk 
(Courtrai), Flanders, in 1458. The sponsors, citizens of the town, 
specified that “‘the purpose of the new foundation is that the 
brothers will always live under the Ministers and that they will 
always support the Clarisses reformed by Colette.’? The Kor- 
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trijk friary served as a sort of seminary for chaplains who would 
serve the Colettine monasteries in Flanders.”* 

In addition, the Ghent Chronicle tells of the foundations of 
brother Jan De Ponte in the province of Cologne. In 1490, the 
friars at Hertogenbosch (Bois-le-Duc) in Brabant requested that 
someone from Kortrijk be sent to reform their house. The 
Kortrijk friars sent their Guardian, Jan De Ponte, with nine 
brothers—four priests, three clercken, and two lay-brothers. After 
some time there, the community began to spread outward, and 
founded or reformed ten houses in the province before 1503 (at 
Maastricht, Leuven, Diest, Sint Truiden, Aachen, Brussels, 
Utrecht, Middelburg, Zierikzee and Delft).”* 

Nevertheless, the Coletans were flanked on all sides by the 
Observants, or so it must have seemed to them. As Hugolino 
Lippens has noted, Coletans and Observants were living “‘side 
by side,”’ often in the same cities, so that “unavoidable rivalries 
grew up between them.’”° In their struggle, the Coletans 
turned to both secular and ecclesiastical authority for help. 
Already in 1427 the friars at D6le had appealed to Duke Philip 
the Good of Burgundy for protection against “‘certain noises, pre- 
sumptions and conjectures’—Philip, long a supporter of Colette’s 
reform, instructed his agents to protect the friars “against all 
injury, violence, griefs, oppressions or molestations, from force of 
arms, power, or seculars, and from all other disturbances... .’’”° 

The safeguard given by Duke Philip in 1459 repeats these 
provisions, citing the attempts of the Observants against the 
Colettine reform, both friars and sisters: using certain temporal 
lords and other means, the Observants were trying to “‘take 
them [the Coletans, etc.] away from the true obedience to their 
ministers, and force them to submit to the Vicars. ...”’ 

Duke Philip was not the only recourse for the Coletans. In 
1461, Louis XI wrote to the “baillies and seneschals of our 
realm, and to all our other justices or their lieutenants,” order- 
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ing them to protect the friars at Abbeville against the molesta- 
tions of the friars of the Observance “commonly called of the 
Bull, given them by the late Pope Eugenius IV...” The activities 
of the Observants, says the letter, were causing great scandal in 
the region.”’ 

The Coletans also applied repeatedly to the Papal See for 
protection, with the accession of each new pope.” In 1482, Six- 
tus IV reiterated yet again the privileges given to the Colettine 
reform by his predecessors.”? The executory brief attached to this 
Bull, Hodie dilectis filiis fratribus, was so explicitly anti-Observant 
that the Quaracchi Father H. Lippens doubted its authenticity.*° 
But even without this brief, it is clear that the popes, the king of 
France and the duke of Burgundy, were caught in the crossfire 
between these two groups of reformed Franciscans. 

The Clarisses were caught in the same crossfire. The re- 
formed Clarissan monasteries needed chaplains, which they 
drew from Coletan friaries. Although the conflict between the 
two groups of reformed friars did not directly concern them— 
their Rule and Constitutions would remain valid under either 
group—the Clarisses remained loyal to the memory of their 
reformers, Colette and Henry, and to their Coletan brothers. 

Nevertheless, some monasteries are recorded as having 
gone over to the Observants. A papal decree of 1480 required 
that the Clarisses at Grenoble have Observant chaplains.*! In 
1482, the convent at Lézignan apparently requested that their 
chaplains from then on be Observants—the papal decree allows 
them to find their chaplains from among the reform sub vicariis 
or sub ministris, non obstantibus previous protections against 
such action, at the request of the nuns themselves.** There is 
reason to suspect, then, that here and elsewhere Colettine con- 
vents were “going over’ to the observance sub vicariis. 
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The documentation for the foundations in the south of 
France is not sufficient for us to understand the causes for this 
transfer of allegiance. In Flanders, by contrast, there is signifi- 
cant evidence showing the tensions between Colette’s reform 
and the Observance. Over the second half of the fifteenth centu- 
ry, the Coletan friars saw their position as increasingly chal- 
lenged by the Observants, and the women’s convents of Co- 
lette’s reform came to be encircled by Observant friaries. 

There is only fragmentary cartulary evidence for the activi- 
ties of the Coletan friars. The Amiens archive and the Annales 
Minorum both mention a 1451 foundation at Doullens, in north- 
ern France, by Philip of Saveuse.** He had been the force be- 
hind the Colettine foundation at Amiens, and in 1449 had been 
delegated by Bernard of Armagnac as the Order’s protector in 
the northern provinces.* There is also, as evidence, the list of 
friaries mentioned in the Ghent Chronicle, including the im- 
portant seminary at Kortrijk. 

The Coletans established themselves in Kortrijk in part 
because they could not find a foothold in Ghent. The unre- 
formed Conventual friars already in Ghent were acting as 
chaplains to the “‘Riches Claires’”’ (Urbanist Clarisses) at nearby 
Gentbrugge, and wished to have nothing to do with reform, 
neither the Coletan nor the Observant variety. In the end they 
went over to the Observants, but this was only in 1503.*° The 
reformed friars had similar difficulties in Bruges*® and Ant- 
werp,°’ though the Observants were successful in establishing 
their reform in both towns.*® Several other Observant founda- 
tions were made in the Low Countries during this period, at 
Dixmude (1453) and Hulst (1458),°° and at Gouda, Leyden, 
Haarlem, Mechelen and Delft.*° 

The first foundation of Observant Clarisses in the area 
seems to have been at Antwerp in 1456, soon after the arrival of 
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the Observant friars there.*! This Antwerp house became the 
center of the Clarissan reform movement in North Flanders, 
Brabant and Holland, with foundations at Haarlem, Veere, 
Brielle, Gouda, Boxtel and Wamel.*? The Coletan friars did not 
venture this far north, and the reform there was clearly in the 
hands of the Observants. 

The rivalry between Coletans and Observants was exacer- 
bated by the fact that most of the noble sponsors of the reform, 
like the Duke and Duchess of Burgundy, seemed to see both 
groups as being ‘‘of the Observance.” As a result, they favored 
Colette’s reform for the Clarisses, but when they wanted to 
found reformed Franciscan friaries, they usually turned to the 
Observants. Thus, in 1444 Philip the Good founded an Observ- 
ant friary at Boulogne-sur-Mer,** in 1447 the Dauphin Louis 
founded one at Geneva,** and in 1454 Duke Louis of Savoy 
was given permission to found one at Thonon (though it may 
not have been built).*° 

Philip the Good and his wife Isabel of Portugal were strong 
supporters of Colette. They sponsored the Clarissan foundation 
at Amiens and the attempted, though ultimately unsuccessful, 
foundation at Corbie in the 1440s. They also supported Philip of 
Saveuse in his Coletan foundation at Doullens, and contributed 
generously to the chapel there.*® But the Annales Minorum also 
notes that Philip the Good supported the Observant convents 
(friaries) at Antwerp, Gouda, Leiden, Haarlem and elsewhere,*’ 
and Isabel of Portugal supported the foundation of Observant 
convents at Dixmude*® and Tournai,*? and the Observant Claris- 
san monastery at Antwerp.°”? Wadding describes the Duke and 
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Duchess as exemplary sponsors of the Observant movement in 
the Low Countries: 


No words are sufficient to tell of the piety and affection that 
Duke Philip of Burgundy and his wife Isabel had for the friars 
of the Observance. They founded many communities in their 
domains, furnished them [the friars] abundantly with necessi- 
ties, and added honors thereto; they commended them to the 
populace, supported them with their authority, and allowed 
them to preach freely.*? 


These noble sponsors may or may not have been aware of 
the difference between the two Franciscan reform movements, 
the Coletan and the Observant. Bernard of Armagnac certainly 
knew, as his repeated petitions to the Popes on behalf of the 
Coletans show. Others, however, like the Duke and Duchess of 
Burgundy, may have had Observant Franciscan confessors. Or, 
it is quite possible that the Colettines (who like their Observant 
Clarissan sisters followed the First Rule of St. Clare) were not 
really seen by their founders as distinct from the Observant 
movement. In Flanders and elsewhere the Colettine convents 
were often founded close to one or several Observant friaries. 
There were two consequences to this policy. The Colettines were 
not protected by their lay supporters from Observant encroach- 
ment, when it occurred. And when the nuns found themselves 
encircled by Observant friaries, their less numerous Coletan 
brethren could not fight for them either. 

If the metaphors here are drawn from warfare, it is because 
both friars and nuns perceived the situation that way. Indeed, 
their position became even more dire in the 1490s. Glassberger 
writes that in 1496 Oliverius Maillardi [Olivier Maillart], the 
Vicar General, received six Coletan houses into the Observance— 
at Albi, Rodez, Montauban, Rabastens, Rougemont, Castres and 
Murat.°” In this case, however, a letter from the nuns at Cas- 
tres gives a very different view of the matter. Writing in 1497 to 
their sisters in northern France (Rouen, Ghent, Amiens, Hesdin, 
Bruges and Arras), they asked for prayers in their difficulties, 
and sent a warning. 

It seems that Brother Maillart and several of his brothers 
had convinced the bishop of Albi that the Clarisses should be 
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under the control of the Observants. When the nuns protested, 
the bishop set up a commission—but it was headed by the 
Observants Maillart and Mathieu Villard. Not surprisingly, it 
found in favor of its own group. The nuns locked their doors 
against them. The bishop came and harangued the nuns, threat- 
ening to use force of arms if necessary. 

When the nuns still refused to agree to the Observants, the 
bishop placed the convent and its chaplains under excommuni- 
cation. For sixteen weeks the chaplain did not say Mass or hear 
confessions. The chaplain continued to fight for his cause, how- 
ever, in the court and parlement at Toulouse. Then the commu- 
nity began to hear rumors that a bull of excommunication had 
been sent from the Pope. This seems to have been another 
attempt to pressure them into acceptance. The nuns held firm 
in their position that they “would rather die” than accept 
Observant confessors. When the papal decree did come, it was 
one of protection for the convent against molestation—like those 
mentioned above. Still, the nuns feared that the danger was not 
yet past, and they requested their sisters in the north to write to 
the Duke and Duchess of Bourbon, who they hoped would sup- 
port their fight. The letter has a sad air, for the nuns write that 
the whole city is against them, and they will not even be al- 
lowed to leave the region in peace.** 

This letter from the community at Castres was part of a 
larger activity of letter-writing among the convents and from 
them to ecclesiastical authorities. The first of these letters seems 
to have been from the house at Bruges, in 1493. The abbess and 
convent wrote to the Franciscan Minister General for protection 
against “the brothers of the Observance in Burgundy.” They 
feared that the Observants “greatly desire the revocation and 
annulment of the ordinances [in favor of the Colettine reform] 
previously approved at the General Chapter.” They had also 
heard that the friars were threatening several Colettine con- 
vents in Burgundy.”** 

Though it took the threats to the communities in Burgundy 
and Languedoc to involve the nuns directly in the struggle with 
the Observants (before, the chaplains and lay protectors had 
had that responsibility), over the years since Colette’s death the 
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nuns had kept alive a memory of her intentions. The chronicle 
of the Colettine house at Vevey, after having described the 
Observant St. John of Capistrano with something less than 
enthusiasm, continued its account: ‘And our saintly mother 
exhorted her sisters with urgency that they should never join 
the above-mentioned ‘family’ [the Observants], for it would 
result in their destruction and great desolation.’’ Colette was 
remembered as having told the nuns that they “should rather 
die than submit” to the Observants.** 

The Castres letter, written in 1497, uses essentially this 
same phrase: “‘we told them that, even should we die or be 
excommunicated, we would never be ‘of the Bull’ ’’—‘‘nous leur 
dimes que james por morir, ne por excommuniés nous ne 
serions james de la bulle [i.e., of the Observance sub vica- 
riis].”°> And later, the nuns at Hesdin, defending their fidelity 
to Colette’s intentions, wrote: “we would rather die than refuse 
to do so—nous aymons mieulx a morir que decliner de la faire,” 
for to refuse would be “une des pluz grand desolacion”’ for their 
congregation, and a betrayal of their “sainte mere’ Colette.°’ 
The nuns’ defense of their reform sub ministris was more than 
solidarity with their Coletan brothers (though it was that); more 
even than fear for their convents (though it was that too): it was 
part of their commitment to their mother Colette and thus, in 
a way, a part of their religious vocation. 

The Hesdin letter is especially telling in this regard, and in 
the role the community at Hesdin give to their sisters at Ghent. 
Though it is undated, the letter was apparently written in 1503 
or 1504, since it is concerned with the formation of new Francis- 
can provinces in the area, an act which occurred in 1504.°° The 
Hesdin sisters worry that the division of the province will put 
the Flemish convents under the control of the Observants. They 
write that the Ghent house should be particularly courageous in 
their fight against this event, “for you have the noble treasure 
of our most saintly and glorious mother’s precious body.” 
(Colette died and was buried in Ghent in 1447.) 

The Ghent sisters became the leaders of the struggle against 
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the Observants for another reason as well. The 1493 Bruges peti- 
tion had already mentioned the threat to the houses in Burgun- 
dy; the matter had gone beyond recovery by 1503. In that year, 
the Franciscan province of St. Bonaventure was formed within 
the old Franciscan province of Burgundy. This new province 
was composed “of 37 convents [of friars], some of Observants, 
some of Coletans and some of Conventuals,” all joined together 
under the jurisdiction of Observant Vicars.®° In 1506 the nuns 
at Besancon wrote to Ghent of their ‘“‘desolations,”’ and warned 
them that “you will not be free of them any more than we, 
though they be delayed for you....”°’ With the “loss” of Bur- 
gundy and the isolation of the monastery at Besancon, the role 
of that community as spiritual center of the Colettine reform 
devolved upon Ghent. 

Indeed, the Ghent nuns had already taken up the challenge, 
and the duty, pressed on them by the French convents. In 
March 1498, the community and their abbess, Barbara Boens, 
wrote to the Pope requesting his assistance. The letter is formal- 
ly written—it is in fact a notarial document, drawn up in the 
presence of witnesses. They were apparently writing in re 
sponse to the plea from Castres, which was dated September 
1497. They say that they have heard of the efforts of Observant 
friars to subvert the Colettines, “against the Rules of St. Francis 
and St. Clare.”’ This has led to “scandals and perturbations” in 
the Order, and has endangered the souls of those afflicted by 
this persecution. They request that the Pope, Alexander VI, con- 
firm and defend them against these oppressions.®* There is no 
record of any answer from Rome. 

The letter from Besancon in 1506 caused the Ghent abbess 
and convent to write again, this time to Pope Julius II. Again the 
document was notarized and witnessed. Again there was no re- 
sponse; indeed papal activity during these years was almost 
wholly in favor of fusing together the diverse branches of the 
Franciscan reform, rather than defending them in their inde- 
pendence. 

Meanwhile, the friars were fighting skirmishes on their 
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own ground. The Coletans were not without their own arsenal 
of offensive weapons, but because they lacked the influence of 
the Observants they probably won fewer battles. A tract pub- 
lished in Paris in 1499 shows the level of hostility between the 
two groups. The Minorita elucidativa® is in fact a mutual dia- 
tribe complimentary to neither side. It is the work of at least 
two writers, one anti-Observant, the other anti-Coletan. Pride of 
place, however, goes to the writer of the first part, who is intro- 
duced as a Coletan who went over to the Observants and then 
came back to the Coletans. He gives four reasons why the Ob- 
servants should not be supported.™ 

First of all, the Observants have set up their own vicars, 
rather than obeying the ministers of the order. This action vio- 
lates the formam regulae of St. Francis. Secondly, although the 
followers of St. Francis should be always patient and without 
strife, this group have made themselves to be called ‘‘Observ- 
ants”’ by all the world, practically promising the celestial king- 
dom to those who join them. Worse even than this, many of 
these so-called ““Observants” condemn and molest their Francis- 
can brethren, and snap their jaws at them with ingenious and 
subtle complaints, showing hatred instead of fraternal charity. 
Finally, in their sermons these friars attack the prelates of the 
Church and the whole clergy, and by their defamations they 
incite the populace against their priests, as though they them- 
selves were the only ones free of stain. Surely it is better to 
honor those in the Church who are just, than to attack all?® 

Thus, despite his harsh words, the Coletan attempts to set 
himself up as a peacemaker, and deplores the stridency of the 
Observants. But in doing so he also separates himself from the 
work of preaching and reforming for which the Observants are 
known, since advocating reform can rarely be preached without 
attacking abuse and corruption where it appears. If this one 
Coletan’s attitude is representative, it indicates that the Cole- 
tans, despite their personal commitment to Franciscan poverty, 
may have settled for a compromise with their Conventual 
superiors; they may indeed have preferred to live apart from 
the world in their small communities and chaplains’ houses, 


63 Minorita elucidativa rationabilis separationis fratrum minorum de observ- 
antia ab aliis fratribus eiusdem ordinis (Paris, 1499). 

64 Minorita 2-4. 

85 Minorita 4. 
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distancing themselves from those fiery calls for ecclesiastical 
reform. 

In any case, the struggle could not go on much longer. The 
Franciscan Order as a whole, in Italy, Spain and elsewhere as 
well as in France, needed a solution—or rather, it needed to 
recognize the deep chasm between the various reforms, of 
whom the Observants were the largest group, and the unre- 
formed Conventuals. Nicholas V had tried to solve the problem 
with Ut sacra, in 1447. He had defined the two groups as sepa- 
rate, but with the Conventuals remaining predominant. Leo X 
closed the matter in 1517 with the promulgation of Ita vos (May 
29) and Omnipotens Deus (June 12).°° With this action, the Ob- 
servants were designated the true heirs of St. Francis, the Order 
of Friars Minor; the Conventuals were defined as a separate and 
smaller order. Ita vos also required that all the fragmented 
groups within the Franciscan reform (including the Coletans) 
join the main Order, that is, the Observants. 

This should have meant the end of the Coletan-Observant 
dispute, but the bitterness lingered. As Lippens has noted, it 
was not a time which recognized the adage “Roma locuta, causa 
finita est.’®’ Colettine petitions to the Pope, requesting that 
the nuns not be made subject to Observant chaplains, continued 
throughout the early sixteenth century. The Ghent Clarisses con- 
tinued their protest with letters to the Apostolic See dated 1518, 
1529 and 1536. Father Lippens has found a letter to the same ef- 
fect, dated 1558 and written by Vigilius d’Aytta on behalf of the 
Ghent nuns to Francisco de Zamora, Commissioner General for 
the Order in the Low Countries. And the archives of the monas- 
tery at Ghent contain a 1536 letter from the Emperor Charles V 
confirming the exemption of the Colettine monasteries of 
Ghent, Bruges, Arras, Cambrai and Hesdin from all Observant 
jurisdiction—in terms almost identical to those used a century 
earlier.®® 

The long conflict between Observants and Coletans may be 
perceived in the comment of Nicholas Glassberger, the Observ- 
ant Franciscan chronicler, writing toward the end of the fif- 
teenth century. His epitaph on the death of Colette sums up the 
unpleasant confrontation: 


86 AM 16: 42-48; 51-54. 
°” Lippens, ‘“‘Deux épisodes” 282-95. 
68 Mon.Clar.Ghent II.62. 
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In that same year, 1447, on the sixth of March, Sr. Colette, 
reformer of the Order of St. Clare, died. At first she had lived 
with her sisters by the Rule of St. Clare and under the care of 
the Fathers of the Observance, but then she was wrongly per- 
suaded by some that this obedience was not regular, because 
they did not obey the Ministers as they ought. With typically 
female fickleness she withdrew from the governance by the Ob- 
servant Fathers ... may she rest in peace. 


Although Glassberger was willing to grant the reforming 
role of St. Colette in the Order of St. Clare, his hostility to her 
position with regard to the Observance caused him to pass over 
in silence not only the success of her reform but also her per- 
sonal sanctity. Yet Colette’s sanctity and charisma were attested 
to not only by her biographers by also by the secular chronicler 
Olivier de La Marche.” Olivier claimed that Colette, ‘a holy 
and devout woman,” had built 380 ‘“‘churches of cloistered 
women” (an exaggeration); Glassberger, by contrast, gives the 
impression that, with her “typical female fickleness,” Colette 
came close to being schismatic. His epitaph of Colette is an 
example on the individual level of the unfortunate divisiveness 
caused by the parallel development of these two reforms, the 
Observant and the Coletan. 

As it happens, the two movements were not as different as 
their disputes might suggest, and St. Colette’s ideas were per- 
haps more influential on the whole reform than they might 
appear. In France and Flanders the Clarissan reform was “‘Colet- 
tine’; in Italy, Brabant, Holland and elsewhere it was “‘Observ- 
ant.” Yet both groups generally lived according to the First Rule 
of St. Clare. The Constitutions written by Nicholas of Osimo and 
John of Capistrano in 1445 or 1446—two or three years after 
John met with Colette at Besancon—for the reformed Observant 
Clarissan convents in Italy are remarkably similar to Colette’s 
Constitutions.’ Although the Observant Clarisses were not 
required to use the First Rule, they usually did—not only in 
Italy, but also in Holland and Brabant, where Observant mon- 
asteries were flanked by Colettine houses to the south in Flan- 
ders. In at least one Dutch house, that of Boxtel, the Constitu- 


6° Glassberger 322. 

7° Olivier de La Marche, Mémoires 1: 192-93. 

71 H. Goyens, ‘“‘Explicatio regulae S. Clarae auctore Fr. Nicolao de Auximo, 
O.F.M. [1446] deque alia auctore S. Ioanne de Capistrano [1445], AFH 5 (1912): 
299-314. 
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tions of St. Colette were preserved with the Rule of the house— 
though that, ironically, was Urban’s Rule, not Clare’s.” And 
Glassberger records that in 1484 the Observant Clarisses were 
given Papal permission to use the Colettine Constitutions.” 

A more direct influence may be seen in the dissemination 
of the Colettine Constitutions in Spain, by the efforts of Cardi- 
nal Ximénes at the beginning of the sixteenth century. An exam- 
ination of both the Constitutions of Daza y Fenals and the Stat- 
utes of Barcelona (both documents intended as reforms of the 
Urbanist Clarisses in Spain) show their clear dependence on the 
Constitutions of St. Colette.“* Although one cannot argue, by 
any means, that all or even most Clarissan houses outside of 
France and Belgium were dependent for their inspiration on St. 
Colette as well as Sts. Francis and Clare, there does seem to 
have been significant indirect influence. 

Nevertheless, the fighting between the two groups could 
not but inflict some wounds, and it caused much bitterness. 
From the quarrel between Henry of Baume and the reformed 
Franciscan convent at Mirabeau to the letters written on behalf 
of the Ghent nuns in 1558, the movement begun by St. Colette 
had been subject to almost one hundred and fifty years of con- 
flict. Indeed, the record of Colettine-Clarissan expansion, espe- 
cially in Flanders, must be measured against what it might have 
been. In themselves, the Flemish foundations were strong—they 
did not face opposition from the local community or clergy. But 
they were surrounded by equally flourishing foundations of 
Observant friars. For a number of reasons (the seminary of 
Kortrijk, the body of Colette buried in their chapel, their 
strength as a community), the Ghent house took on the respon- 
sibility of defending both itself and its weaker sister houses 
against the attempts of the Observants to bring the two move- 
ments together under the jurisdiction of Observant Vicars. The 
result was a bitter and unsuccessful battle against these “‘other”’ 
Franciscans—reformed friars who under different circumstances 


72 T). De Kok (ed.), Bijdragen tot de Geschiedenis der Nederlansche Klarissen en 
Tertiarissen voor de Hervorming (Utrecht, 1927) 9. 

8 Glassberger 484. There is no evidence for this in the Bullarium Francisca- 
num, however. 

4 See Tarsicio de Azcona, O.F.M. Cap., ‘‘Reforma de las Clarisas de Catalu- 
fa en tiempo de los Reyes Catolicos,”’ Collectanea Franciscana 27 (1957): 28-51, 
where the text of the Constitutions of Daza and Fenals is given in full and com- 
pared against the Statutes of Barcelona and the Constitutions of St. Colette. 
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might have done much more to support and further the general 
reform of the Clarisses in the fifteenth century. 

Moreover, in a matter less painful but still important, the 
difficulties with the Observant friars had deprived the Colet- 
tines nuns of their natural allies, at a time when the women, 
their sponsors, and their Coletan chaplains often had to struggle 
against the opposition of secular authorities and rival religious 
orders. It was indeed a bitter legacy from the first reformers. 


Wolfson College MARIE RICHARDS 
Oxford, England 


TIME AND ETERNITY 
OCKHAM’S LOGICAL POINT OF VIEW 


Many studies have been devoted already to an analysis of 
Ockham’s logic and philosophical insight into time and modali- 
ty, which was for him the basis for solving the problems of pre- 
destination and God’s foreknowledge. In my view, however, 
some important points still remain unsolved. In the following 
discussion, I shall (1) analyse Ockham’s claims concerning the 
truth and modality of tensed (i.e., past and future) propositions, 
and (2) show that his claims consist of two principles: the time- 
less logical relationship between present-tense propositions and 
past- or future-tense ones, and the change in the modality of 
events in process of time. On the basis of this analysis, I shall 
also (3) examine his concept of God’s cognition and predestina- 
tion of future contingents, which are present to God, though 
not to us. This examination will (4) lead to a conclusion about 
the relationship between God’s eternity and our human tempo- 
ral language. 


1. THE TRUTH-VALUE AND MODALITY 
OF TENSED PROPOSITIONS 


In this section I shall analyse Ockham’s claims concerning 
past- and future-tense propositions, to show that they share a 
symmetrical structure. I shall distinguish two aspects, one of 
which is the non-temporal relationship between propositions 
and the other is the change in the modality of events in process 
of time. Further, after formalizing Ockham’s claims, I shall try 
to examine and justify them. 


1.1 DATA AND THEIR PRIMARY ANALYSIS 


In recent discussions, scholars have been in agreement as 
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to Ockham’s explicit claims on the subject:' i.e., he not only 
concedes (1) the necessity of the past, (2) the principle of biva- 
lence”? as applied to future-tense contingent propositions, (3) 
the immutability of truth, (4) the contingency of the future, but 
also evades the inconsistency of (1)-(4)° by (5) restricting neces- 
sity to sentences which are really (not merely verbally) about 
the past or present. 

Of course I acknowledge (1)-(5) as Ockham’s explicit claims. 
Nevertheless I shall propose in the following discussion some 
further principles as being more basic to Ockham’s theory, from 
which (5) as well as (1)-(4) will consequently be concluded. That 
is, speaking from Ockham?’s standpoint, (5) is not a restriction 
added afterwards in order to maintain consistency, though his- 
torically speaking it might be said to be so. To make my point 
evident, let us consider and analyse Ockham’s assertions again. 


1.1.1 Past-tense Propositions 


Ockham ’s claim concerning past-tense propositions is as 
follows: 


(a) If some proposition, non-modal and about the present, and 
not equivalent to one about the future, is true now, so that it 
is true of the present, then it will always be true of the past.* 

(b) Every true proposition about the present involves some neces- 
sary proposition about the past.® 


’ Among others, Calvin G. Normore, ‘“‘Divine Omniscience, Omnipotence 
and Future Contingents: An Overview,” in T. Rudavsky, ed., Divine Omniscience 
and Omnipotence in Medieval Philosophy (1985): 3-22, gives a useful summary of 
these claims. Cf. Alfred J. Freddoso, ‘Accidental Necessity and Logical Determin- 
ism,”’ The Journal of Philosophy 53 (1983): 257-78. 

2 “Bivalence”’ is understood as the principle that the truth-value of a prop- 
osition is determined to be either true or false and there is not any other 
truth-value. 

5 Normore (9-11) formalizes clearly this inconsistency. 

4 Tractatus de Praedestinatione et de Praescientia Dei respectu Futurorum Con- 
tingentium, OP II, 507 1.18-20: “‘si aliqua propositio mere de inesse et de praesen- 
ti et non aequivalens uni de futuro sit vera modo, ita quod sit vera de praesenti, 
semper erit vera de praeterito.”’ Cf. William Ockham, Predestination, God’s Fore- 
knowledge, and Future Contingents, trans. by Marilyn McCord Adams and Nor- 
man Kretzmann, 2nd ed. 1983: 36. 

5 OP II, 515 1.210; ‘‘omnis propositio de praesenti vera habet aliquam de 
praeterito necessariam.”’ Cf. Adams and Kretzmann 46. 
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Ockham/’s intention is apparent: he says that if a proposi- 
tion, e.g., ““some event takes place,” is now true, then “some 
event took place” will be true at all time after now and will 
necessarily be true, i.e., there cannot be a situation in which it 
will be false. 

Here, using the following expressions, let us analyse the 
logical structure of these propositions. First, we should distin- 
guish the moment at which the event referred to by a proposi- 
tion happens from that at which the proposition is stated. Then 
its tense-type is usually determined by the relation of these two 
moments. Let us, therefore, take the following symbols: 


P(tft*,T) : a fact, ie., a proposition referring to some event 
which happened at a time-point “‘t’,” stated at “‘t’,” with a tense 
Ay p22 


E.g., if I state now ‘‘a cat was on the mat yesterday,” this 
statement can be expressed as: “‘a cat be on the mat (yesterday, 
now,past),”’ which corresponds to a present-tense proposition 
existing at some past moment: ‘“‘a cat be on the mat (yesterday, 
yesterday,present).”’ 

Next, to express relations between two time-points: 


t, = t, : t, is simultaneous with t, 
t, < t, : t, is before t, 
t, >t, :t, is after t, 
o.c. : on condition that 
Using these symbols, (a) is translated as: 


(a0) If P(t4,t4, present) is true, then for any t o.c. t > tf, 
P(t4,t,past) is true. 


There might seem to be some verbal difference between 
Ockham’s statement (a), cited above, and the formation (a0), for 


6 Cf. Arthur Prior, Past, Present and Future (1967): especially 117-118. The 
reason why I do not use here Prior’s formulation as does Normore will become 
apparent through the following discussion, but here I can say that Prior’s for- 
mulae are, as a whole and from the present point of view, not capable of 
expressing the structure of propositions including complicated points of 
judgement or valuation. 

? Speaking exactly, the statement should be expressed as: 3t[te yesterdayA 
“‘a cat be on the mat (t,now,past)’’] i.e., for some moment t it is the case that t 
belongs to yesterday and “‘‘a cat be on the mat (t,now,past).” 
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in the former we find the variously tensed predications: “is true” 
and “will be true,” but only “is true” in the latter. But we can cor- 
rectly interpret this difference as merely verbal. For in “a past- 
tense proposition will be true,” “proposition” is accepted as one 
including a time variable, and the difference between “is true” 
and “will be true” designates the variety of propositions with time 
constants, but not the variety of the time-points from which the 
truth values of propositions are judged. In other words, although 
the truth values of “P(t4,t,present)” and “P(t4t,past),” in which “t” 
is a variable, depend upon the time “‘t’”’ when they are or will be 
stated, the expression “is true” in (a0) is non-temporal, i.e., inde- 
pendent of the time when the proposition is judged to be true. 
Therefore we can rewrite (a0) as:® 


(al) P(t4,th present) -Vt[t! < t>P(t4t,past)] 


Note that in the matter of how to understand ‘“proposi- 
tion,” there is some difference between Ockham’s passages (a) 
and (b): in (a) Ockham describes a proposition existing or stated 
now (say, at “‘t,’’) about the present (i.e., at t,) and its correspond- 
ing proposition existing or stated at some moment after now, 
(say, ‘‘t,”’) about the past (i.e., at t,) as the same proposition; in (b) 
a present-tense proposition is different from its corresponding 
past-tense proposition. We can, however, understand this vari- 
ety as a result of the intimate correspondence between these 
two types of proposition. This means that Ockham describes 
e.g.,“‘some fact exists” and “some fact existed”’ as the same prop- 
osition in one sense and as different ones in another sense. 
Here the symbols which I have used in (a0) and (al) may be in 
accord with this variation in the identity of the propositions. 
For P(t,,t,,present) and P(t,,t,,.past) are the same proposition, if we 
take them to be a function P(t,,*,*), but if we understand each of 
them as including constants, the former proposition is not 
identical with the latter one.’ 

Next, in order to analyse (b), we should distinguish the 
time-point at which we evaluate the modality of ‘“P(t/,t',T).”” For 


® The inference from “‘it is true that P"’ to “‘P,’’ used by most scholars, is 
valid only after interpreting Ockham’s original claim, which is expressed as (a) 
and (a0), neutralizing the tense of ‘‘is true.” 

® This point is concerned with the idea of ‘‘temporally definite sentences.” 
For its historical background, see Simo Knuuttila, “‘Time and Modality in 
Scholasticism,”’ in Knuuttila, ed., Reforging the Great Chain of Being: Studies of the 
History of Modal Theories (1981): 163-257, especially 195f. 
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there may be some case in which the moment of valuation and 
that of stating the proposition are different moments. 

Here let ““M”’ be a species of modality and “t’’ be a moment 
at which we judge the modality. Then we can describe the gen- 
eral form as: 


M(t")P(t4,t?,T) 


and let “O(t“)f” be “it is possible at t“ that f” and “O(@f’ be “‘it 
is necessary at t“ that f’’.'° 

Then, e.g., “it is necessary now that a cat was on the mat at 
t,” is (let “t,” be an expression referring to the present time point): 


CXt,)[a cat be on the mat(t,,t,past)] (o.c. t, < ty) 
But not only ‘“‘a cat was on the mat at t,”’ stated now, is nec- 


essary now, but the corresponding proposition stated at some 
future moment “‘t,”’ is also now necessary, i.e.,: 
2 


CXt,)[a cat be on the mat(t,,t,,past)] (o.c. t, < ty < ty) 


Similarly, we can translate (b) into: 
(bO) If P(t4,t4, present) is true, then Cit’) [P(#,t°, past) is true] 
60 fst 


Therefore, similarly to (al) we can rewrite it as: 
(b1) P(t4, th present) + Lit*)P(t4,t*, past) (0.c. tf < t’) 
or, if we take (al) into account, we reach: 
(b1’) P(t4,t4, present) Vit! < t>O()P(t’,t, past)] 
E.g., if at some moment tf, “a cat is on the mat (now)”’ is 
the case, then at any moment t after t/ it is necessary that at t “a 
cat was on the mat”’ is the case. 


Ockham explains this necessity shortly after the passage (a) 
as follows: 


(c)... nor can God of his absolute power bring it about that this 
proposition be false.’” 


10 We can also express contingency as ““—CXt")f anL(t")=f.”’ 

11 Here I identify Ockham’s indefinite expression “‘some(aliqua) necessary 
proposition” discretely as P(t/,t*,past) which corresponds to P(t/,t/,present). So 
(b0) is not the strict translation of (b). Nevertheless, it is apparently in accord- 
ance with Ockham’s theory. 

12 OP II, 508 1.22: ‘‘nec potest Deus de potentia sua absoluta facere quod 
haec propositio sit falsa.’’ Cf. Adams and Kretzmann: 36. 
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Before his statement (a), he also set out the familiar claim: 


(d) Of this alone is God incapable: to make undone that which 
has been done.’ 


By ‘‘de potentia Dei absoluta’’ Ockham indicates in what 
sense or from what point of view he says “can” or “cannot,” 
and the possibility of the event from this viewpoint is the 
logical one; i.e., its criterion is that the description of an event 
does not involve contradiction. Thus (c) means that, if some 
past-tense proposition which is now true became false, there 
would be a contradiction, therefore it is logically impossible. 
That is, (c) can be expressed as: 


(c1) P(t4,t*,past) + O(t*)P(t4t*, past) 
or: 


(c1’) P(t4,t*,past) > Vt[t® < tO (t)P(t4,t,past)] 


E.g., if “‘a cat was on the mat (at t/)” stated at t® is the case, 
then at any moment t from t* on it is necessary that ‘“‘a cat was 
on the mat (at t*)” stated at t is the case. 

From (d) we understand that the contingency, of which 
neither the description nor its opposite involves contradiction, 
might happen and also might not happen before it has hap- 
pened, but once it has happened, it cannot be changed into the 
state in which it has not happened. 

How can we state this in our terminology? My idea is as fol- 
lows: every event that has taken place can be referred to directly 
by what I call an “immediate description,’”’ which is no other 
than “P(t4t4present).”’4 It follows that the modality of an event 
before and after it has happened can be properly described as 
the modality of the immediate description before and after the 
moment at which the event referred to happens. 


18 OP II, 507 1.17: “‘hoc solo privatur Deus, ingenita facere quae facta sunt.” 
Cf. Adams and Kretzmann: 36. 

‘* “Tmmediate description” is basically the same as ‘immediate proposi- 
tion”’ in Alfred J. Freddoso, ‘Accidental Necessity and Logical Determinism,” The 
Journal of Philosophy 53 (1983): 257-278. I agree with Freddoso about the basic 
idea of ‘‘immediate proposition” and ‘‘the primacy of the present’; nevertheless 
I do not agree with his account of immediacy as discussed below. I designate as 
“immediate description’’ a proposition which can be judged evidently and 
directly based on notitia intuitiva; therefore strictly speaking not all propositions 
of the type P(t4,t/,present) are immediate descriptions. I shall return to the prob- 
lem elsewhere. 
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Thus we can translate (d) into: 
(d1) P(th tt present) Vi{[t! <t Ct) P(t4 tt present)] 
and 
(d2) P(t4,t4 present) Vi{[t! > t+) P(t tf present)] 


E.g., if “‘a cat is on the mat” is the case at t/; then at any 
moment t after t/ it is necessary that ‘“‘a cat is on the mat” is the 
case at t/, and at any moment t before t/ it is possible that “a cat 
is on the mat” is not the case at t’. 


1.1.2 Future-tense Contingent Propositions 


Ockham characterizes future-tense contingent propositions 
as follows: 


(e) If you understand A to be a contingent proposition about the 
future, ... then, if A is true it always has been true.’® 


(f) Every singular (future-tense contingent) proposition is true 
in such a way that it can be false and can have never been 
true.’® 


These characteristics are important in Ockham’s theory, 
because on these logical bases he tries to explain God’s fore- 
knowledge and predestination consistently, reducing predesti- 
nation to particular future events.!” 

From (e) and (f) we recognize his proposal of bivalence con- 
cerning future contingents, which brings him in opposition to 
Aristotle’s “De interpretatione” chapter 9. Ockham understands 
Aristotle’s position as one of indeterminism as to the truth-value 
of future contingents. ® If, however, the truth-value of a future 
contingent had not been determined, even God could not know 
whether it would happen or not. Therefore by (e) Ockham indi- 
cates the immutability of truth, i.e., the truth-value has been 


1S OP II, 528 1.229-233: ‘‘Si autem per ‘a’ intelligas propositionem contin- 
gentem de futuro ... et ideo si ‘a’ sit vera, semper fuit vera.’’ Cf. Adams and 
Kretzmann 65. 

© OP I, 712 1.109: quaelibet singularis sic est vera quod quaelibet illarum 
potest esse falsa et potest nunquam fuisse vera.” 

17 OP II, 510 1.100; 511 1.122; 517 1.265 ete. 

18 OP I, 710-711; OP II, 516 1.229-238. 
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determined and known by God. Nevertheless, he also indicates 
by (f) the contingency of future events, i.e., determinism does 
not follow from this point. Thus (f) is his basis for making deter- 
mined truth-value and non-determinism compatible. 

Here too, we can easily translate the claim (e) into: 


(e1) P(t4,t*, future) -V¢[t! > t> P(t4t future)] 


E.g., if “‘a cat will be on the mat (at t4)” stated at t® is the 
case, then “a cat will be on the mat (at t/)” stated at any mo- 
ment t before t/ is the case. 

According to (f) we can say: if at present ‘‘a cat will be on 
the mat” is true, then at present it is possible that at present “a 
cat will be on the mat” is false and that it has never been true. 

This case should be understood as: 


(f1) P(t4,t*, future) 9(t*)A P(tht’, future) a 
o(t*)Vt[tl > ta P(t4t future)] (o.c. tf > t’) 


That is, if for a moment t/ and for another moment t* 
before t/ it is the case that ‘‘a cat be on the mat(t/,t’, future),” 
then it is possible at t* that “‘a cat be on the mat(t/,t’, future)” is 
not the case, and it is also possible at t* that for any t before t/ 
‘a cat be on the mat(t4t, future)” is not the case. 

Thus we have reached (a1)-(f1) as primary results of the anal- 
ysis of Ockham ’s claims. Still, they are not sufficient for a consist- 
ent description of his theory and we need some further inquiry. 


1.2 Two BASIC PRINCIPLES: FURTHER ANALYSIS 


To analyse further the logical structure of tensed proposi- 
tions, I propose that we should distinguish two elements: (1) the 
non-temporal (i.e., timeless) logical relationship between propo- 
sitions; and (2) the change in the modality of events in process 
of time. From these two elements the characteristics of future 
tense contingent propositions as well as of past-tense proposi- 
tions are derived. 

A. By the “non-temporal logical relationship between prop- 
ositions,” I refer to the fact that the truth-value of a past- or fu- 
ture-tense proposition generally depends on the truth-value of 
the corresponding present-tense proposition stated at sonfe past 
or future moment (i.e., the latter proposition gives the truth 
condition of the former). That is: 
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(pla) For any t o.c. t/ < t, the truth-value of P(t’,t, past) depends 
on P(t t4 present) 
(p1b) For any t o.c. t/> t, the truth-value of P(t4,t, future) depends 
on P(t4,t4, present) 


Thus (p1), i.e., (pla) and (p1b), is nothing other than what 
Freddoso called ‘“‘the primacy of the present.”’ Although I have 
some objection to his account of ‘‘the genuine present,” I agree 
with him about this primacy of the present.'® 

This relationship (p1) is connected at a deep level with Ock- 
ham’s theory of evident cognition. For the relationship shows 
that e.g., “‘a cat was on a mat” does not refer to any present 
state.of affairs, for we can no longer verify the proposition di- 
rectly. Instead, by it we understand that if we were present at a 
certain moment in time at an appropriate place, we could 
recognize and describe “a cat is on a mat”’ directly or immedi- 
ately. This is an instance of what Ockham calls “‘evident cogni- 
tion” of contingent facts. Given these conditions we could verify 
the immediate and evident description, for in this case the cog- 
nition would be its own verification.”° 

Thus by “a cat was on a mat” we do not understand any 
present event, even if there exist some effects which have been 
caused by the cat’s sitting on the mat in the past, but we under- 
stand that there was an event described as “‘a cat is on a mat”’ at 
some past moment and place, i.e., the sense of a past- or future- 
tense proposition also depends on the appropriate present-tense 
proposition stated at some past or future moment. 

From “A gives B’s truth condition” also results “A « B” 
which means “if A, then B and if B, then A,’ so from (pla) 
(p1b) and generally (p1) we reach: 


19 Freddoso: 258, 264-269. Cf. R. G. Wengert, ‘‘Necessity of the Past: What 
is Ockham’s Model?,”’ Franciscan Studies 47 (1987): 234-56. I reject Wengert’s 
idea, which he proposes as ‘“‘an obvious, easy and necessary revision of Fred- 
doso’s proposal,’’ to allow statements which refer to the past but not those 
which refer to the future to count as immediate propositions (p. 253). I also can- 
not agree with his conclusion that Ockham gives no explicit explanation for the 
necessity of the past (p. 254). For those two claims crucially damage Freddoso’s 
interpretation of Ockham’s principle which I believe to be valid. I shall discuss 
this point in section 1.3. 

20 ] shall argue this point in another article which is now in preparation. 

21 Note that ‘“‘A + B” results from ‘‘the truth-value of B depends on A,”’ but 
not vice versa. That is, if ‘‘A cat was on the mat” is true now, then “‘A cat is on 
the mat’’ was true at a particular moment in the past. Nevertheless, this does 
not mean that the former proposition makes the latter true. 
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(pla’) For any t o.c. tl <t, P(t4 tt present)o P(t4,t, past) 
(p1b’) For any t o.c. t/> t, P(t4,t4 present) P(t4t, future) 


As we have here a relationship between one proposition 
stated at a particular moment and another stated at another 
moment, the relationship itself is purely logical and therefore 
non-temporal, i.e., independent of the course of time.?? Obvi- 
ously (al) refers to (pla’), and (e1) apparently follows from 
(p1b’). In other words, bivalence and immutability, which are 
required for the truth-value of future-tense contingent proposi- 
tions, rest on this relationship. 

To understand this relationship, we should distinguish be- 
tween how the truth value of a future- or past-tense contingent 
proposition is determined and how we judge it. For generally 
human beings assume future or past contingent events on the 
basis of the present data, and use these to judge the truth-value 
of future- or past-tense propositions. The truth-value itself, on 
the other hand, is determined by the events to which the propo- 
sitions refer and which will occur in the future or have oc- 
curred in the past. E.g., we may judge that mammoths existed 
a long time ago, on the basis of fossil data, making use of an 
archeological theory which presupposes or involves some ac- 
count of causal relationships between the present data and their 
causes in the past. The truth-value of the judgement, however, 
cannot be verified by those present data nor by the archeologi- 
cal theory. It could have been verified only by the past event 
itself, and therefore we cannot verify it any more. Similarly, on 
the basis of today’s weather reports as data, we predict tomor- 
row’s weather as “it will be fine tomorrow,” assuming some 
rule of causal relationship between present and future weather. 
This prediction itself, nevertheless, does not refer to the present 
weather nor to the rule, but to future conditions. Its truth-value, 


22 According to Ockham’s terminology, we can also say that this relation- 
ship itself is necessary independently of the course of time, i.e., independently 
of the moment at which we evaluate its modality. Hence we can say that this 
relationship is always necessary, i.e., from (pla’) and (p1b’) we reach: 


(p1N) ViVi’? C(?’) ((t/<taP(t4t4 present) P(t tpast)] . 
A[(t>ta P(th th present) P(tht, future] 


We shall use this formula for (p1) in the Appendix. 
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therefore, is not determined by any present event, but by to- 
morrow’s weather. 

B. By “the change in the modality of events in process of 
time,” I mean something that is bound up with Ockham’s claim 
(d), which I have shown to have the following implication: if an 
event F happened contingently at some moment in time, then 
before that moment it had been possible for F not to happen, 
but after that it became impossible. I expressed this implication 
already as (d1) and (d2), which I repeat here as Ockham’s other 
cardinal principle, i.e.: 


(p2) If P(t, t4 present), then for any t o.c. t/<t, ()P(t4, t4, present), 
and for any t o.c. t/>t,LKt)P(t4 tf present)*® 


E.g., if at a moment t/ in the past, “‘a cat is on a mat” was true; 
then at any moment after t/ it is necessary that at t/ “‘a cat is on 
a mat” was true, and at any moment before t/, it had been pos- 
sible that “‘a cat is on a mat” was false at t/. Similarly, at present 
it is contingent that ‘“‘a cat is on a mat” will be true at a moment 
tf in the future. Nevertheless after t‘ in the future, it will be- 
come necessary that “‘a cat is on a mat” will have been true at 
t/, in the event of its being true at t/.74 

Thus modality changes as time passes and this is a charac- 
teristic of events or things referred to by the propositions, and 
not of the propositions themselves. My point here is to refer to 
the events themselves by means of immediate descriptions, and 
to propose this principle (p2) as independent of the former (p1). 
Once the principles (p1) and (p2) are assumed, we can acknowl- 
edge that the characteristics (a)-(f) proposed by Ockham can be 
seen in terms of these principles and can be explained by them, 
and that (1)-(5) can be seen to follow from them (see section 1.1 


23 We shall use the following formula for (p2) in the Appendix below: 


(p2) P(t ‘,t !,present)-Vt{[t <t+O(t)P(t {t !,present) 
A(t t+) P(t 't ‘,present)]} 


24 To avoid misunderstanding, this change should be distinguished from 
the truth-value change of future-tense propositions from true to false. For when 
Ockham says that a proposition referring to some future event will become false 
after the moment at which the event happens, this means: 

P(t, tpfuture)—>— P(t,,t,future) (0.c. t<t,<t,) 

That is, here Ockham compares different propositions which correspond with 
each other, but by (p2) one and the same proposition is evaluated at different 
points in time. 
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above). For (a) and (e) belong to principle (p1) and (d) to (p2), 
and (b), (c) and (f) can be deduced from both. I shall demonstrate 
the last point in the appendix added to the end of the present 
article. Here it will be useful to develop my argument in detail by 
comparing it with what has been said in recent studies. 


1.3 IMMEDIATE DESCRIPTION 


Freddoso outlined the characteristics required for a proposi- 
tion to be called “immediate,” and R. G. Wengert, though he 
seemed to think highly of Freddoso’s basic idea, proposed a dif- 
ferent solution.”® I agree with Wengert insofar as he claims 
that Freddoso’s description filters out too much. In my view, 
however, Wengert’s own proposal also does this, and even 
undermines Freddoso’s thesis. 

According to Wengert, because the quality whiteness is a 
res absoluta, once it exists in some subject, say Socrates, it will 
ever afterwards be necessary that Socrates was white; on the 
other hand, he continues, since temporal relationships are not 
res absolutae, even if it is true now that Socrates will exist to- 
morrow, we cannot conclude from this that it would ever after- 
wards (even before tomorrow) be necessary that Socrates will 
exist tomorrow. This is because the temporal relationship of 
“going to be tomorrow” is not a res absoluta. And when Socrates 
is white, God can conserve Socrates while destroying the white- 
ness which he possesses, but when Socrates existed yesterday, it 
is impossible for God to conserve Socrates and destroy the prop- 
erty of “having been yesterday.” Thus Wengert seems to distin- 
guish future and past from strictly present events by insisting 
that temporal relationships are not res absolutae. 

But although Ockham’s aim in the passage Wengert refers 
to“ is to show that temporal relationships are not res absolu- 
tae, he does not intend by this to distinguish the characteristics 
of future- or past-tense propositions from those of present ones. 
(Here I refer to what is really—and not just formally or gram- 
matically—present.) It is indeed necessary, in order to admit the 
contingency of the future or the necessity of the past, to negate 
res absolutae of temporal relationships. Nevertheless it is not 


26 


25 Freddoso 266 ff.; Wengert 248-256. 
26 Summa logicae I, c.59., OP I, 189. 
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sufficient. For there can be many present-tense propositions in 
which predicates do not connote any res absolutae; e.g., ““Socra- 
tes is big’”’ is an immediate proposition (at least from my view- 
point) and if it is true once, then it will ever afterwards be nec- 
essary that Socrates was big, but “bigness” is not a res absoluta. 
Similarly Wengert himself, criticizing Freddoso, concedes that, 
even though there is no real thing like ‘“‘walkingness”’ in Socrates, 
“Socrates is walking”’ must also be an immediate proposition. Or 
again if “Socrates exists now’”’ is true at t,, it will ever afterwards 
be necessarily true that Socrates existed at t,, though the tempo- 
ral relationship “being now(at t,)”’ is not a res absoluta. 

My proposal on this point is that the definition of immedi- 
ate description should be based on nothing other than principle 
(p2): a proposition is an immediate description only if it is 
simultaneous with the event described: i.e., its general formula 
is P(t’, t4, present) and the moment of the event t/ is that of the 
modality change as indicated by (p2). That is: 


A proposition P(*,*,*) is of type P(t4. tt, present), when it satisfies: 


(1) There is a moment before and after which its modality 
changes from possibility to necessity, i-e.,: 


St{P(*,* )-VeETt<? - D7’) P(**,*))a(eo? - 00) P(*, *, *))]} 


(2) The moment of the modality change and the moment of stat- 
ing the proposition is simultaneous. 


Every proposition P(*,*,*) that satisfies the condition (1) 
refers to a certain contingent event. Therefore, through examin- 
ing if a given proposition satisfies (1) or not and, if it satisfies it, 
what is the moment of modality change, we can recognize 
whether it is of type P(t4,t4 present) or not. 

For, on one hand, if the modality of the proposition chang- 
es between before and after a certain moment, say “‘t,’’—that is, 
if t, satisfies: 


Viel(t,<t+ OOP(*, *, *)) a(t >t AD) P(*, *, *))] — 


then, t, is the moment at which the event referred to happened, 
happens, or will happen. P(*,*,*), therefore, is at least P(t,,*.*). 
On the other hand, usually, the moment of description, say 
to, is apparent. Thus we have got P(t,,t,*), and we can distin- 
guish whether t, and t, are simultaneous or not. 
Let us examine for instance the proposition “Peter is predesti- 
nate.” At first we understand that this proposition is stated now 
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(say “‘t,”) and its tense is present. Therefore it is expressed as: 


Peter be predestinate(*, t,,present) 


Then, does it satisfy the condition (1), and if it does so, 
what is the moment of modality change? In answer to the first 
question, it certainly satisfies (1), because, at least according to 
Ockham, it is not necessary now, but after Peter will have been 
given eternal life, it will become impossible for it to be false. 
Secondly, the moment of modality change is not t,, but a certain 
moment in the future, say “‘t,,” at which time God will give him 
eternal life, according to Ockham; therefore we reach: 


Peter be predestinate(t,,t,,present), and t, > ty. 


Thus in my view, Ockham ’s device to reduce predestination 
to God’s action in the future is based on (p2): if the modality of 
the proposition ‘Peter is predestinate’’ will change at t, at 
which God will give Peter eternal life, then the event it refers to 
must happen at t,; consequently, it must not refer to any other 
event than that of God’s saving him on that day. Anyway the 
structure of the proposition we have reached shows that it is 
not an immediate description, but refers to a future event in 
spite of its present-tense form. 

If we use this concept of immediate description, many ex- 
amples which Freddoso excluded from immediate propositions 
will survive as immediate descriptions. For instance, “‘Katie is 30 
years old” is an immediate description because the moment of 
its modality change (t,) is the same as that of stating it. That is, 
before t,, even if Katie is 30 years old already (i.e., “Katie be 30 
years old (t,t, present)” (0.c.t <t,), it is still possible that “Katie be 
30 years old (t,t,present)” is false, for Katie may suddenly stop 
existing before ¢,; in the case, however, that it is true, it is im- 
possible to be false after t,. Concerning this example, Freddoso 
claims that its present truth-value depends on whether the 
immediate proposition that Katie exists began to be true 30 
years ago.”’ From my viewpoint, however, he would have 
done better to say that it depends on whether the immediate 
proposition “Katie continues to exist for 30 years’’ is true now. In 
other words, “Katie be 30 years old (t,t,present)” does not de- 
pend upon the class of an infinite number of immediate propo- 


sitions: “Katie exist (t4,t/,present)” (in which t/ can stand for any 
® 


27 Freddoso 268. 
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constant between a moment t, 30 years ago and t,) but depends 
upon or is equivalent to the immediate proposition: “Katie has 
been existing consecutively for 30 years (t;—tyt,present).” Here I 
add from the cognitive point of view that if there is some intel- 
lect which has an evident cognition of this immediate descrip- 
tion, such an intellect must be able to apprehend these 30 years 
as simultaneously present to itself. 

I also add that the moment t/ in P(t4,t4 present) is not always 
an instant in the strict sense; in most cases we understand by 
“present” not an instant without width between the past and 
the future, but a temporally somewhat extended moment, 
otherwise we could not apprehend any motion or any utter- 
ance. The temporal width of t/ is various according to the 
nature of the event to which a proposition or description refers. 


2. PREDESTINATION AND GOD’S FOREKNOWLEDGE: 
DE FUTURO PRAESENTE 


2.1 OCKHAM’S SOLUTION 


Predestination and God’s foreknowledge have been fre- 
quently a topic of discussion among Christian thinkers. Ockham 
also was much interested in the subject, and acknowledged the 
problem of how to reconcile the immutability and contingency 
of predestination. The immutability corresponds to God’s abso- 
lute determination, which is a result of God’s omnipotence and 
omniscience; the contingency is a basis for opposing determin- 
ism and establishing a man’s responsibility for his future; how- 
ever the former seems not to be compatible with the latter. 

This incompatibility is, in Ockham’s view, the main point 
to be resolved in answer to the question: Is it possible for a pre- 
destinate man to be damned (and for a reprobate man to be 
saved).”8 Ockham’s predecessors had already distinguished two 
senses in which the question can be taken: in one sense, which 
corresponds to the so-called de dicto modality, the modal propo- 
sition “it is possible for a predestinate man to be damned”’ is 
equivalent to “it can be the case that a predestinate man is 
damned;” in the other sense, which corresponds to the de re 
modality, the former proposition is equivalent to “a man who 


28 Cf. Petrus Lombardus: Sententiae in IV libris distinctae I, d.40, cap.1. 
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is predestinate can be damned.’”? They also have been in agree- 
ment in arguing that if the modality in the question is accepted 
as de dicto, then the answer should be negative; if de re, then 
affirmative. This difference is similar to the one between “it is 
impossible that a white thing is black”? and ‘a thing that is 
white can be black.”’ 

A thing, however, that is white at present can be black at 
another moment, and when it becomes black, it will not be 
white any more; there can be a “‘succesive change.” By contrast, 
the idea of successive change cannot be applied to predesti- 
nation. Suppose predestination to be a present fact, then if a 
man is predestinate at t,, he must have been predestinate for all 
times before t, (according to the traditional doctrine), and it will 
be the case at any time after t, that he was predestinate. Now if 
he can be damned, i.e., if it is possible that he will perish, then 
he can be reprobate, i.e., it is possible that he is reprobate.*° 
Again suppose that the possibility of his being reprobate is actu- 
alized at a moment f¢, after t,, then he is reprobate at t,.°' If, 
however, he is reprobate at t,, he must have been reprobate at 
all times before t, (at least according to the doctrine of predes- 
tination and God’s foreknowledge). Consequently he was pre- 
destinate and reprobate at t,, which is self-contradictory.*” 

Thus the possibility of the counterfactual involves contradic- 
tion because of the immutability of predestination. Among 
Christian believers, therefore, a solution is required which saves 
both God’s immutable predestination and indeterminism; it 
should be a theory of “immutabilis contingens.” In this section I 
shall present Ockham’s solution, which depends on his theory 
of tensed propositions analysed in the preceding section. 

Ockham holds that a proposition concerning predestination 


?° These two ways of understanding the modality are called, according to 
Ockham, “‘sensus compositionis’’ and ‘‘sensus divisionis.’’ Cf. OP II, 519. For a his- 
torical survey of the distinction, see Knuuttila 163-257. 

°° Here ‘‘reprobate” is a term used in the doctrine of predestination. That 
is, as aman to whom God has determined to give eternal life is predestinate, so 
a man whose damnation in the future is known to God is reprobate. 

51 According to Ockham’s instance, if a predestinate person commits the 
sin of final impenitence at ¢,, i.e., dies without having repented mortal sins he 
has committed, then he is reprobate at t,. 

%2 This argument is a paraphrase of Ockham’s, i.e., OP II, 507-08. Though 
his point in this argument is to refute the view that predestination is a ‘‘relatio 
realis,”’ it can be applied to all the theories that accept predestination as a 
present fact. 
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is equivalent to a futuretense proposition; e.g., ‘‘Peter is pre- 
destinate” is equal to ‘Peter will be given eternal life.’”** By 
this reduction to a future-tense proposition, the immutability of 
predestination is expressed in a way that is in keeping with (p1). 
If we rewrite the question cited above and ask: “‘if ‘Peter will be 
saved’ is true now, is it not also possible for it to be false?”’; Ock- 
ham’s answer is “‘yes,”’ which implies the contingency of the 
future-tense proposition. How, then, are immutability and con- 
tingency compatible, and why can Ockham’s answer maintain 
God’s omnipotence and omniscience? In answering these ques- 
tions, the distinction of (p1) and (p2) is relevant. On the one 
hand, it is by (p1) that he posits bivalence and immutability, 
stating that the truth-value of “Peter will be saved” is deter- 
mined now, and that if it is true, it has always been true. Ac- 
cording to (p1) this proposition does not refer to any present 
event nor predicate anything present of the subject “Peter,” but 
it refers to some future event and predicates something future 
of him.** Thus the proposition has nothing to do with the pres- 
ent state of affairs, but with that of the future. 

On the other hand, when Ockham admits that even in the 
case that Peter will be saved, it is possible now that he will per- 
ish; it is a conclusion from (p2). That is, it is the present Peter to 
whom the possibility of perishing applies, and not the future 
Peter after his being saved; Peter at present has the possibility 
of perishing as well as of being saved, and he will continue to 
have both possibilities until one of them is actualized. Thus (p2) 
implies that the present state of affairs, to which Peter’s free 
will along with God’s omnipotence belongs, is causally (and not 
logically) related to the future state of affairs. 

Thus there are two ways in which we describe the future: 
the first is our statement of non-modal future-tense proposi- 
tions, which have a logical relationship, i.e., (p1), with imme- 
diate descriptions in the future; the second is our valuation of 
the possibility, which can be said to refer to the present situa- 
tion and determine causally the future state of affairs and, con- 
sequently, the modality of future-tense propositions. Then, there 


53 OP II, 514 1.190-91 etc. 

34 Usually in ‘Peter will be saved,” the subject ‘‘Peter’’ supposits (or stands) 
discretely for the present individual and the predicate ‘‘will be saved” is pred- 
icated of him. Thus it is not exactly equal to “‘it will be the case that Peter is 
saved,” in which ‘‘Peter’’ supposits for the future Peter. I shall argue this point 
elsewhere. 
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are alternative ways of understanding “possibility” or “to deter- 
mine causally.” Ockham designates the second way by (p2);°° in 
his view, the possibility is a logical one, and the causality is based 
also on God’s absolute power or God as the first cause, which is 
decisive as to the future effect. There can be, however, other 
modes of understanding of this second way: we can view these as 
natural possibility and natural causality, as we usually do. 

In our ordinary predictions of the future, we judge that so 
and so will happen on the basis of the present, having regard to 
its natural causality of the effect in the future: we judge in the 
second way, though the truth-value and sense of the proposition 
judged is determined in the first way. By contrast, it must be a 
correct interpretation of Ockham that God knows future contin- 
gents in the first way; as to how God knows them, Ockham says 
it is “‘on the basis of intuitive cognitions,” which, by definition, 
are the cause of evident cognitions.*® For us, who are human 
beings, an intuitive cognition is naturally possible only with 
regard to things present to us, whereas for God, and supernatu- 
rally for us, an intuitive cognition is possible with regard to 
non-present and even non-existent things, if only they can 
exist.°” Here if a future-tense proposition is affirmative, i.e., 
asserts certain future existents, God recognizes the proposition 
evidently on the basis of intuitive cognitions of things or terms 
that stand for things; these are future things, but must be pres- 
ent to God, though not to us. In other words, God’s knowledge 
or cognition is always in the form of immediate description 
P(t4t4, present), and not in the form P(t4,t’,past) nor P(t4,t’, future), 
which are our way of cognition.” 


55 Consequently (p2) refers to the present situation. This means that it is 
now possible that so and so will happen in future. In other words, (p2) refers to 
the possibility, at any moment t, before t,, of some event at t,, which is evaluat- 
ed at t, and therefore is a present fact at ft). 

°° OP II, 517 1.277-87. 

57 B.g., Quodlibet VI, q.6., OT IX, 604-07. 

38 This understanding is in accordance with Ockham's claim: ‘‘God does 
not have a necessary knowledge of future contingents, but rather a contingent 
knowledge (OP II, 530 1.267).’" To explain this claim, let us examine the modality 
of the proposition: 


{God knows that [P(t/,*,*)]}(*,tp present) (0.c. t/ > t,). . 


Now, t, is not the moment of modality change; Ockham says that, even in 
the case that God knows that P, it is possible that God does not know that P (OP 
II, 530 1.269). Therefore, the following inference is not valid: if God knows at t, 
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Such a conception of God’s way of knowing future contin- 
gents, corresponds with Ockham’s idea of reducing predesti- 
nation to God’s act of giving man eternal life in the future; as 
God’s foreknowledge is not foreknowledge but knowledge of 
events which are present to Him, though future to us, so pre- 
destination is not a determination prior to its execution but is 
God’s future action itself which is present to God, though not 
present to us. From this point of view, (p2) needs some further 
elucidation; we have discussed change of modality in process of 
time, but provided that every event at any moment is present to 
God, it may seem meaningless to say that God can make an 
event not happen before it happens but cannot after it has hap- 
pened. Thus (p2) might be explained here as an expression of 
aspects of God: all things are present to Him, and He both 
decides and has decided that they exist. Possibility follows from 
God’s “deciding,” necessity from his “having decided’’; this is 
not Ockham’s explicit claim, but it seems to be the conclusion 
that follows from his claims. 


2.2 TWO WAYS OF UNDERSTANDING PREDESTINATION 


When Ockham reduces predestination to future contingent 
events and justifies it by using the logical theory of tensed prop- 
ositions, he is seen to understand “praedestinatio”’ in a different 
sense from that in which Duns Scotus, among others, under- 
stands it. 

According to Duns Scotus, the process of predestination 
and God’s foreknowledge consists of three steps: the appre- 


that P, then it is necessary at any moment after t, that God knew at ft, that P. 
Then, what is the moment of modality change? To this we can answer: it is t/ at 
which the event referred to by P occurs. Thus the structure of the proposition 
is: 


{God knows that [P(t4,t/,present)]} (t/,t, present) 


That is, the moment of the event referred to by P and the moment at 
which God knows it are simultaneous. This is the reason why God's present 
foreknowledge is said to be contingent. Then does this imply that God’s fore- 
knowledge does not really exist at present, but only in the future? No, it can not 
be so, for this would be to neglect the factor of eternity; from God’s point of 
view, t/ and t, are simultaneous. It must be this point that leads Ockham to con- 
fess: ‘‘it is impossible to explain clearly the mode in which God knows future 
contingents’’(OP II, 517 1.277). 
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hension by God’s intellect of propositions about future contin- 
gent events, the determination of their truth-values by God’s 
will (i.e., predestination), and the evident cognition of future 
contingents by God’s intellect (i.e., foreknowledge).°? Thus 
Scotus understands predestination and God’s foreknowledge as 
an act of God temporally preceding future events. In thus 
understanding it he can be said to take human activities as his 
model; i.e., human beings determine or predict in the present 
what to do or what will be in the future. Our predeterminations 
and predictions, however, are uncertain and mutable. Hence 
Duns Scotus understands predestination and God’s foreknowl- 
edge by idealizing the human modes of predetermination and 
prediction which he takes to be certain and immutable because 
of God’s infinite power of will and intellect. Therefore I call this 
understanding “temporally preceding determination and cogni- 
tion.” 

Ockham ’s understanding is in contrast with this; God’s 
determination and cognition are simultaneous with (i.e., not 
temporally prior to) His action. It can be nothing other than this 
understanding that leads Ockham to reduce predestination to 
future events. Here our decision and cognition of our own 
intentional action supply a model for Ockham ’s understanding: 
we act by simultaneously deciding and recognizing what to do. 
For human beings, however, present action is temporally re- 
stricted, that is, we can apprehend only a small part of our life 
as present. Hence predestination and God’s foreknowledge in 
Ockham can be understood in terms of idealizing present 
human decision and cognition of an intentional action while 
infinitely expanding the realm present to the subject. Thus from 
God’s point of view predestination and foreknowledge are not 
temporally distinguished from His action in the future, but they 
are simultaneous and present to Him. Therefore I call this un- 
derstanding “decision and cognition simultaneous with future 
action which is present to God.’’*° 


39 Cf. OP II, 516 1.246-253. 

40 Heiko Oberman, The Harvest of Medieval Theology—Gabriel Biel and Late 
Medieval Nominalism—(1962): 211-16, thinks that Ockham as well as Biel holds 
the view called ‘“‘praedestinatio post praevisa merita,’’ and indicates that Biel 
must hold this view because he takes the infralapsarian position in opposition 
to Scotus’s supralapsarianism. He goes on to refer with surprise to the lack of 
discussion of supralapsarianism and infralapsarianism in Ockham. However, 
according to the above analysis, it is not surprising that Ockham is not con- 
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2.3 OCKHAM’S INSIGHT INTO TIME AND ETERNITY 


I should like to close the present article by mentioning Ock- 
ham’s reception and use of the Augustinian conceptions of time 
and eternity, especially Augustine’s well-known idea that in 
eternity all are present “‘simul ac sempiterne”’ (at the same time 
and at all times).*’ Although in their proper sense “simul” and 
“semper” are terms used in the temporal realm, Augustine in- 
tended by “simul et sempiterna omnia” to cut off temporality 
and to designate a timeless realm. For some things can be simul, 
i.e., at the same time or together, and sempiterna, i.e., at every 
moment within some expansion of time; nevertheless, all things 
in a temporal world cannot be at the same time and at all times 
from the beginning to the end of it, because if all things were 
simul et sempiterna, there would be no succession of events and 
hence no passage of time. Thus through the usage “simul et sem- 
piterna omnia,” the terms themselves also have acquired new, 
timeless meanings, though these meanings are based on the 
proper, temporal meanings of the terms. In the description of 
eternity, “simul” is not ‘‘at the same time” any more, nor “‘sem- 
per,” “at all times.”’ 

As for Ockham, we may say on the basis of the preceding 
analysis that he in effect accepts the conception of all things 
being present before God in the mode “simul et sempiterna’’; in 
contrast to Augustine, however, he does not try to describe 
eternity through cutting off temporality from certain terms. 
Instead, he continues to use the terms as having their meaning 
in the temporal realm and tries to express timeless eternity 
through describing its relation to the temporal realm. He de- 
scribes God’s knowledge, decisions and acts, which are con- 
cerned with the temporal world but performed in eternity, 
using the logic of tensed propositions, the object of which is 
properly human language. That is, when he describes the mode 
of God’s foreknowledge as P(t4t% present), or when he accepts 
predestination as God’s action in the future, he means that God 


cerned with this distinction; the lack is evidence that he does not have the view 
praedestinatio post praevisa merita but the view I have argued for. 

41 Augustinus, Confessiones XI, v, 9. For an analysis of Augustine’s thought 
in this respect as well as Boethius’s view—which is certainly relevant to the 
present discussion, but could not be examined in this paper—see Richard 
Sorabji, Time, Creation and the Continuum: Theories in Antiquity and the Early Mid- 
dle Ages (1983). 
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is simultaneously present at some future moment and at this 
present moment. (We may put it thus, provided that we are al- 
lowed to use “simultaneously” according to the Augustinian 
way of describing eternity.) In other words, P(th th present), 
which exists at a certain past or future moment, may seem to be 
only a fictive entity, but is real before God and has something 
to do with past or future-tense propositions which belong to our 
actual language. Thus in effect Ockham’s theory of tensed prop- 
ositions is an attempt at mediating between God’s eternal logos 
and human language in the temporal realm, even if Ockham 
did not mention such a project explicitly.*” 


APPENDIX: FORMAL DEDUCTION OF OCKHAM’S CLAIM 


Here I try to deduce (b1) and (f1) from (p1), which is the 
logical relationship, and from (p2), which is the change in the 
modality of events in process of time. And the fact that we can 
do the deduction will confirm my analysis proposed in 1.2. 

The premises we have found in Ockham are: 


(p1N) VtVtDt){[(tl<taP(tt4 present)) + P(t/,t,past)] 
Al(tf>taP(th tl, present)) + P(tl,t, future)]} 

(p2) P(th th present) -Vt{[th<t+O@P(th th present)] 
AltS>t> =O) P(t, tf, present)]} 


Besides, let us admit the following relationship beween 
moments in time: 


(t1) tf > t® > Vilvects > t*) 


Let us presuppose the axioms and transformation rules (as 
well as a list of primitive symbols and a set of formation rules) 
that are common to ordinary, or standard, logical systems,** 


“ The present article is essentially based on my article ‘De futuro praesen- 
te: Ockham’s Logical Understanding of Predestination”’ (1979) and chapter 4, 
“Time,”’ of my book The Logico-linguistic Philosophy of Ockham (1990), which are 
both written in Japanese, though it also contains some revisions with reference 
to recent discussions. Early versions of this article were subjected to the salutary 
attentions of Professor Peter Dronke. Mrs. Anna Rist assisted with written Eng- 
lish and Professor John Rist with philosophical and Latin terminology, I also 
profitted much from the comments of Professor T. J. Smiley particularly with 
reference to the formal argument in the Appendix. 

43 Here I do not define the system in detail, for I do not intend a kind of 
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including Substitution of strict equivalents, the axiom: 

(ax1) O(t*) (p>=q)> [D(t*)p>Tit*)q] 
and others. Let us also admit the following relationship as defi- 
nition: 

OF+—0-F. 

The conclusions we are trying to reach are: 
(b1) P(tt, th present) > Lit*)P(t4,t®, past) (0.c. tf < t’) 
(f1) P(t!,t®, future) {0(t) P(t, t§, future)a 
o(t)Vt[tf>t> P(th,t, future)]} (0.c. tf > t') 


Let us use the following abbreviations: Mp (Modus ponens); 
Eq (Substitution of (strict) equivalents); Perm (Law of Permuta- 
tion); Syll (Laws of Syllogism); Def (Definition); Eap (Law of 
Exportation). 


DEDUCTION OF (B1): PAST-TENSE PROPOSITION 


The following proof is done on condition that: t/ < t® (c1) 
From (p1N): ViO(tydtt < t8aP(t4,t4, present) P(tht’,past)] 
Hence, by ((pa qr) (p> (qe 1)):4 


vt (Witt < t? (P(t th present) P(t/,t’,past))] 
Thus by (ax1): 
vito! < t)-ViOa(PAs th present) + P(tl,t’,past)) (p1N’) 
From (p1N’) and (t1) by Syll: 
tl<t® —VtOt) [P(t4 tt, present) P(t!,t’,past)] (pin) 
From (c1) and (pn1) by Mp: 
VtOt) [P(th th present) P(t4,t*,past)] (1) 
From (p2): P(t4t4,present)—> [t/<t*+Ot*) P(t, t4, present)] 


axiomatization, and those readers who suspect ambiguity in my qualifications 
are also, it may be presumed, able to supply the argumentation. 
44 The proof of this thesis is as follows: 


(paq)> 1) (a) 
From (a) by Exp: Dara Getai) (b) 
From (a): TG 
Hence: p- (rq) (c) 


Thus from (b) and (c): p> (qe 7) q.e.d. 
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Hence, by Perm: t/<t® > [P(t4,t/,present) + O(t*) P(t4,t4,present)] (p2’) 
From (c1) and (p2’) by Mp}: P(t4,t4, present) + Ot) P(t4t4, pres- 
ent) (2) 
Now, let “‘p”’ be “ptt tl, present),” and “q’ be “ptt t,past),” 
then: 


(1): Vt0) (p+q) (1*) 
(2): p-Lit*)p (2*) 
from (1*): (t*) (pq) (3) 
from (3) by (ax1): (t*)p>Dit*)q (4) 
from (2*) and (4) by Syll: p> Lit*)q (5) 
(5) is equivalent to (b1) q.e.d. 


DEDUCTION OF (F1): FUTURE-TENSE 
CONTINGENT PROPOSITION 


The following proof is done on condition that: t/ > t* (c2) 
From (p1N), by the same process as that from (p1N) to 


(pin): 
tht? +ViDy(P(th th present) P(t4,t’, future)] (p1f) 
From (c2) and (p1f) by Mp: 
ViLn(P(th th present) P(tht’, future) (6) 


From (p2): P(t’,t/,present) [tf > t§ +A0(t5)P(ttt4,present)] 
Hence by Perm: t/>t* +[P(t4,t/,present) Lit) P(t, ti, present)] (p2”’) 
From (c2) and (p2’’) by Mp: 


P(t,th present) +ACt®)P(t4, tf present) (7) 


THE INFERENCE OF THE FIRST HALF OF (F1), LE., 


P(t t, future) 0(t®) P(t t’, future) (0.c. tf > t’) (f1a), 
is as follows: 

Let “p” be “P(t/t{ present)” and “r” be “P(t4t’,future).” 
Then, 


from (ax1): OW)(r>p) — (AOA) p--0t*)r) (8) 
from (6): C\t*)(r>p) (9) 
from (8) and (9) by Mp: ALKt*)p—--Lit®)r (10) 
Gi): pLi(t*)p (11) 
from (10) and (11) by Syll:_ p>—=Ci(t®)r (12) 
from (6): Trop (13) 
from (12) and (13) by Syll: r > —=Ot*)r (14) 
from (14) by Def: r>0-(t)r (15) 


(15) is nothing other than (fla). q.e.d. 
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THE INFERENCE OF THE SECOND HALF OF (F1), LE., 


P(t,t§, future) +0(t)Vt[t!>t+— P(t’, t, future) (f£1b), 
is as follows: 
From (p1N) by Exp: 


Vtve'LKt’) [P(th th present) (t/>t— P(tht, future))] 


Hence: Ot')(P(tht4,present) Vt (t/>tP(t4,t, future))] (p1f’) 
From (6) and (p1f’) by Eq: 
Ot) (PAs t8, future) -Vt(tl>t> P(tht, future))] 
Hence: M(t’ )/P(t/,t’, future) Vt (t*>t>7 P(tht, future))] (16) 
Now, Let ‘‘w’’ be “P(th ts, future)” and “v”-be “Vt[tl>t+5 
P(t4t, future)].” 


Then, 


from (ax1): LOt)(-~v uw) — (Lt) =v — Ot) uu] (17) 
From (17), using O/(p-q) «+ (—=q —-p)], by Eq: 
Cyt®) (Au sv) —[AO(t)u --0t*)=v] (18) 


(16): Lit®) (suv) (19) 
from (18) and (19) by Mp: =O(t*)u-—O¢*)-v (20) 
from (20) by Def: o(t)Au>o(t®)v (21) 
(fla): u70o(t*) su (22) 
from (21) and (22) by Syll: u—-9(t*)v (23) 
Here, (23) is equivalent to (f1b). q.e.d. 
Tohuku University Tetsuro Shimuzuo Shimizu 


Sendai, Japan 
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DUMMETT ON RETROSPECTIVE PRAYER“ 


In his paper, “Bringing About the Past,’? Michael Dum- 
mett attempts to render intelligible ‘the idea of doing some- 
thing in order that something else should previously have hap- 
pened.’ If we can affect the future by our actions, “why can 
we not by our actions affect the past?’* Since retrospective 
prayers ask only that God should have done something in the 
past, and not that He now do something, Dummett concludes 
that retrospective prayers do not ‘“‘mock God by asking Him to 
perform a logical impossibility.”* Just as we can affect, but not 
change, the future in prospective prayer, we can affect, but not 
change, the past in retrospective prayer. 

In order to assess Dummett’s argument about the intelligi- 
bility of retrospective prayer, we must examine his views on 
backwards causation and causal efficacy. The two principal 
sources of Dummett’s views on backwards causation are his 
contribution to the Aristotelian Society symposium “Can an 
Effect Precede Its Cause?’ and his later paper “Bringing About 
the Past.’ We shall see that the question of backwards effective- 
ness or efficacy hangs on the issue of causal processes. 

In a passage which has a direct bearing upon Bertrand 
Russell’s notion of ‘‘mnemic causation,’” Dummett remarks that 


* I am extremely grateful to Professor Antony Flew for his many helpful 
remarks on an earlier version of this paper. I am also appreciative for the kind 
assistance which I received from Dr. John Beloff, Dr. Geoffrey Madell, Dr. 
Vincent Hope and Mr. Stig Rasmussen. 

1 Michael Dummett, ‘“‘Bringing About the Past,”’ The Philosophical Review 73 
(1964): 338-59. 

? Ibid., 341. 

° Tbid., 340-41. 

4 Tbid., 341. 

5 Michael Dummett and Antony Flew, “‘Symposium: Can an Effect Precede 
Its Cause?’’ Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, supplementary volume 28 
(1954): 27-62. 
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the supposition that there is a lapse of time between the occur- 
rence of the cause and its fruition in its effect appears irra- 
tional; for if the effect does not take place immediately, what 
makes it come about when, eventually, it does?® 


The lapse in time which Dummett refers to presumably con- 
tains no relevant, causally efficacious events. The Humean 
dilemma is that, if all causes are contemporaneous with their 
effects, we will be unable to trace causal ancestry beyond the 
present moment. 

In his attempt to outline “the picture which we have of cau- 
sation,”’’ Dummett draws upon a version of the idea of the per- 
sistence of effects. He maintains that “‘A cause operates upon a 
thing, and once it stops operating, the thing then (i.e., subse- 
quently) goes on in the same way until some further cause 
operates upon it.’ Rather than causes operating over causally- 
impotent, temporal gaps, bringing about, as it were, at a dis- 
tance, causes are simultaneous with their effects, and effects 
then persist in time, retaining some sort of causal inertia until 
acted upon by other causes. Dummett’s talk of Newtonian me- 
chanics naturally encourages this inertial interpretation of 
causation. 

Distinguishing between “immediate” and ‘‘remote causes,” 
Dummett states that “causes operate to bring about their imme- 
diate effects without any lapse of time.’ In a crucial passage, 
he claims that 


a cause may initiate a process, which will be terminated when 
it reaches an assignable point, and will then in its turn have 
some further effect. The temporal direction of causation, from 
earlier to later, comes in because we regard a cause as starting 
off a process: that is to say, the fact that at any one moment the 
process is going on is sufficiently explained if we can explain 
what began it. Causes are simultaneous with their immediate 
effects, but precede their remote effects.'° 


Since the earlier to later direction of causation is wholly a func- 
tion of causes starting off processes with a forwards temporal 
direction, Dummett believes that something like causation in a 


® Dummett, ‘Can an Effect Precede Its Cause?”’ 28. 

’ Ibid. 

® Ibid. 

® Ibid., 29. 

© Ibid. Emphasis here and throughout is in the original. 
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reversed temporal direction would be possible provided that it 
was not the sort of cause which started off processes. 

Dummett considers and then rejects the possibility of 
“events whose causes are subsequent to them in time.’!’ He 
reasons that 


One event is causally connected with another if it is either its 
immediate cause or it is one of its remote causes. To be its imme- 
diate cause, it must be simultaneous with it. If it is a remote cause 
of it, then it is so in virtue of being the immediate cause of the 
beginning of some process whose continuance is not regarded as 
requiring explanation, and whose arrival at a certain stage is in 
turn the immediate cause of the event in question.” 


Causes are either immediate with or remote from their effects. 
Since causes which are immediate with their effects cannot then 
be subsequent to their effects, the only possible candidate for a 
cause which is subsequent to its effect would be a remote cause. 

But remote causes are causes of their respective effects in 
virtue of beginning certain processes which persist in time, 
eventually resulting in the occurrence of their effects, either by 
being acted upon by other events, or by themselves acting upon 
other events, or both. Since remote causes begin certain pro- 
cesses which, occurring in time with a forwards temporal 
direction, themselves have a forwards temporal direction, a 
later event could not be a remote cause of an earlier event. The 
causal process which would be initiated by the remote cause 
would run in a temporal direction away from, rather than 
towards, the earlier effect. Remote causes bring about their 
effects by starting off processes. But since processes have a 
forwards temporal direction, they cannot temporally extend 
towards their intended effects in the past, and so cannot con- 
tribute to bring about those past events. Dummett concludes 
that: 


A remote cause can be connected to its remote effect only by 
means of a process which it sets in motion, i.e., which begins at 
the moment it operates and goes on after that: a subsequent 
event can therefore be neither a remote nor an immediate 
cause.}5 


TT pido ie 
12 Tbid. 
13 Thid. 
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Dummett’s solution is to come up with a modified version 
of a remote cause, one which does not work by initiating causal 
processes that extend to the event which is its effect. In this 
instance, the later event is offered ‘‘not indeed as a causal, but 
as a quasi-causal explanation of the occurrence of the earli- 
er.”!* Dummett’s notion of ‘quasi-cause’ amounts to a tempo- 
ral version of action at a distance, startlingly similar to, albeit a 
reversed temporal version of, Russell’s notion of “‘mnemic 
causation.” Russell posited causes which were separated from 
their effects by a temporal gap in which nothing of causal sig- 
nificance to the effect took place. Mnemic causes are temporally 
remote causes which are not linked to their effects by interven- 
ing causal processes or chains, but rather act upon their effects 
at a temporal distance. 

Analogously, Dummett’s “‘quasi-causes”’ are remote causes 
which bring about their effects in the past without initiating 
causal processes or chains that temporally extend back to the 
past events which are the effects. Quasi-causes are mnemic 
causes which operate on the past effects over a temporal gap of 
causal inactivity, with no intermediate causal processes. A quasi- 
cause is not some curious species of remote cause since quasi- 
causes, unlike remote causes, do not initiate causal processes. 
Strictly speaking, a quasi-cause is neither an immediate nor a 
remote cause. Yet, in order for a quasi-cause to be capable of 
bringing about its quasi-effect, it must be able causally to neces- 
sitate its effect. Quasi-causes must somehow be quasi-causally 
efficacious. But it is unclear exactly what it would mean for a 
quasi-cause to be quasi-causally efficacious. 

Dummett suggests that we put forward “quasi-causal con- 
nection” as an “explanation”’ for certain events which we ob- 
serve to be sufficient conditions of other, earlier events. He cites 
the case of a man who is regularly observed to wake up three 
minutes before his alarm clock goes off as an example of quasi- 
causal connection. Where the connection between the waking 
and the alarm’s subsequent ringing has been satisfactorily dem- 
onstrated, Dummett believes that “‘it would be reasonable” to 
“say that the man wakes up because the alarm-clock is going to 
go off, rather than to dismiss the whole thing as a coinci- 
dence.’’!® 


bid walaoe: 
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At one point, Dummett appears to equate causal processes 
with causal mechanisms. He states that, having observed that an 
event A is a sufficient condition of the occurrence of another 
event B, we may “frame the hypothesis’ that the events are 
causally related, but ‘‘we shall not have a full causal explanation 
until we have discerned the causal mechanism which connects 
the two.’*® To move beyond the mere hypothesis of remote 
causal connection to causal explanation proper, we must be able 
to identify the causal process which is initiated by the remote 
cause, the process of which A is the immediate cause, and the 
means or mechanism by which this causal process then brings 
about the effect, the means by which the causal process initiat- 
ed by A becomes the immediate cause of B. 

Significantly, Dummett concedes that “It is not here possi- 
ble to display the mechanism of the quasi-causal connection: 
because the kind of connecting link we want can connect only 
earlier to later.’’’’ In effect, he admits that quasi-causal connec- 
tion will remain a mysterious form of connection between later 
and earlier events since we have no hope of picking out a 
mechanism or process of causal necessitation which connects 
the later events to the earlier ones. 

But the question arises: Without any hope of identifying an 
intermediary causal mechanism or process as the bearer of the 
causal efficacy, the means or mechanism which “takes” the 
causal efficacy of the cause to its temporally remote effect and 
delivers its causal necessitation, what reason do we have for say- 
ing in the first place that the later event is the cause of the 
earlier one other than an observed concomitant variation? So 
what if the earlier events vary regularly, even invariably, with 
changes in the later events? Without some plausible theory of 
causal mechanism or process which connects the later events 
with the earlier ones, without some bearer of causal efficacy 
which enables the remote cause to causally necessitate its effect, 
is it not obvious that even the qualified term ‘“‘quasi-causal con- 
nection” promises rather more than it delivers? 

What business do we have in claiming any sort of connec- 
tion between events, even ‘‘quasi-causal connection,” if there is 
no hope of picking out a mechanism of connection? Without 
such a mechanism, it is something of a fraud to claim that the 


16 Thid., 33. 
17 Ibid. 
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occurrence of the earlier event is in any way “explained by 
reference to that of the later event.”!® In a remarkable piece of 
understatement, Dummett claims that quasi-causal explanation 
“can never appear as satisfactory an explanation as a causal 
account properly so called.’’?? Quasi-causal explanation hardly 
explains the dependence of earlier events on the occurrence of 
later events since there is no account of the bearer of causal ne- 
cessitation. Who can be satisfied with Dummett’s conclusion 
that “we simply have to state the connection as a brute fact, not 
susceptible of further explanation?””° 

The problem is not simply that we are unable to identify or 
discern a mechanism of connection, some intervening causal 
process which is the bearer of the causal efficacy, but rather 
that there cannot logically be any such mechanism since it 
would run in a direction away from, rather than towards, the 
earlier events. We are prevented on logical, rather than just con- 
tingent, grounds from analysing the alleged connection between 
later and earlier events in terms of causal processes. Causal pro- 
cesses which occur in time with a forwards temporal direction 
themselves have a forwards temporal direction, and so cannot 
logically run backwards in time to the earlier events. But with- 
out a mechanism of connection, without causal processes to 
account for the ‘quasi-causal connection,’ we have little reason 
for claiming in the first place that the later events are genuinely 
connected to the earlier ones, and not just related by material 
implication and constant conjunction. We end up positing 
genuine connection on the basis of constant conjunction. 

In his contribution to the Aristotelian Society symposium, 
Antony Flew mentions Russell’s notion of mnemic causation.”! 
But Flew fails to notice that, by ruling out backwards running 
processes, Dummett’s notion of “‘quasi-cause” just is mnemic in 
nature. Quasi-causes must act at a temporal distance from their 
quasi-effects, exercising their quasi-efficacy over a temporal gap 
of both causal and quasi-causal inactivity. In his postulation of 
“quasi-causal connection,” Dummett wisely stops short of 
positing backwards running quasi-causal processes. Had Flew 
and others recognized the mnemic nature of Dummett’s notion 


sig) 12) fo OEE ® 
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* Thid,, 33. 

21 Antony Flew, “‘Can an Effect Precede Its Cause?’’ 47. 
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of “‘quasi-cause,”’ more attention would have been focused on 
the problem of where to locate the efficacy or quasi-efficacy of 
quasi-causes, rather than on the problem of agency and the 
intelligibility of using quasi-causes as levers. 

Forwards mnemic causation is faced with exactly the same 
difficulties which confront Dummett’s notion of “quasi-cause.” 
For how can a present event causally necessitate an event in the 
future without the benefit of intervening causal chains or pro- 
cesses which bear the causal efficacy? If an event in the present 
is genuinely separated from an event in the future by a temporal 
gap of causal inactivity, with no causal processes connecting those 
events over the temporal gap, then how does the causal efficacy of 
the present event get a grip on the future event? Is this simply a 
mysterious causal anomaly which we are forced to accept? 

Without the benefit of intervening causal processes which 
connect the present and future events, we face a dilemma 
regarding where to locate the efficacy of the mnemic cause. If 
we place the efficacy in the present moment, the present event 
must then act directly on a future event, which would imply 
that the future, or at least this small piece of it, already exists. 
This conflicts with our common-sense notion that the future, 
unlike the past, is open or not yet determined. But if we locate 
the causal efficacy of the present event in the future with the 
event which is the mnemic effect, then what is it that connects 
the future efficacy, the future causal necessitation, with the 
present event, other than a mere observed constant conjunc- 
tion? On what feature or attribute of the present event does the 
future causal necessitation depend? 

Flew is mistaken, at least with respect to Russell’s notion of 
“‘mnemic causation,’ when he claims that “there is nothing 
peculiarly catastrophic about such speculations.’ But his 
more general point about there being room for certain modifi- 
cations to the notion of “cause” is correct. Problems arise when 
these modifications divorce the efficacy of causes from the 
events which are said to be causally efficacious. The basic prob- 
lem with Dummett’s notion of ‘‘quasi-cause”’ is that the quasi- 
causal efficacy must either be located in the present, in which 
case it must act directly upon, and thus inevitably change, the 
past, or be located in the past itself, in which case there is noth- 


22 Ibid. 
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ing with which to connect the past quasi-causal efficacy with the 
present quasi-cause. 

Backwards causation is unintelligible because causal pro- 
cesses which occur in time with a forwards temporal direction 
themselves have a forwards temporal direction, and so cannot 
run backwards in time to earlier events. As Flew has stressed in 
numerous papers, any causal process which ran backwards in 
time would necessarily change the unalterable past. Flew ex- 
plains that 


effectiveness can only be forward: since the supposition that 
something might bring about, might in principle be used to 
bring about, something else which has already either happened 
or not happened involves a hopeless contradiction.”* 


Quasi-causation is implausible, despite avoiding the absurd 
postulation of backwards running causal processes, because 
quasi-causes are essentially mnemic in nature, and must there- 
fore act at a temporal distance from their quasi-effects. But we 
are then faced with the dilemma of where to locate the quasi- 
causal efficacy. If we locate it in the present, the present quasi- 
cause must act directly upon, and thus change, the past. But if 
we locate it in the past, there is nothing to connect the past 
quasi-causal necessitation with the present quasi-cause other 
than observed regularity. There logically can be no basis for the 
alleged genuine connection between the past quasi-causal effi- 
cacy and the present quasi-cause. 

Flew seems to overlook the fact that Dummett’s notion of 
“quasi-cause”’ crucially rules out backwards running causal pro- 
cesses. In summarizing the arguments which he advanced in 
his contribution to the Aristotelian Society symposium, Flew 
states that Dummett reasoned “there was room for him to 
‘invent a new notion of (quasi-)cause, by reversing the time 
direction of the present one’, while leaving the rest of the mean- 
ing of this candidate concept sufficiently like that of cause for 
both to be accounted species of the same genus.’”* Flew is 
right that there is a reversal of the direction of causal efficacy, 
or causal necessitation, but he is wrong that quasi-causes are 
simply reversed versions of the everyday notion of cause. 


a 
25 Antony Flew, ‘‘Causal Disorder Again,” Analysis 17 (1956-57): 85. 
4 Antony Flew, “Effects Before Their Causes?—Addenda and Corrigenda,” 
Analysis 16 (1955-56): 104. 
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Michael Scriven also seems to have missed the significance 
of Dummett’s rejection of backwards running causal processes. 
In discussing the hypothetical case of subjects who are asked to 
draw by guesswork “‘copies” of drawings which will be random- 
ly chosen and drawn the following day, he states that he does 
“not really think that a new sense of ‘cause’ is involved, al- 
though the term is being applied in circumstances that are very 
unlike the usual ones.””° If it is our everyday sense of “cause” 
which is involved in his example of earlier drawings being 
“partially determined”’ by later ones, then there must be causal 
processes which run from the later drawings to the earlier ones, 
processes which are the bearers of the causal efficacy of the 
later drawings. It is incumbent upon Scriven to make sense of 
the idea of causal processes with a forwards temporal direction 
running backwards in time. 

Flew believes that Scriven is guilty of having “subtracted an 
essential part, the idea of effectiveness, from the meaning of 
‘cause.’”’?® But it is not so much that Scriven has subtracted the 
idea of effectiveness from the meaning of ‘‘cause,”’ but rather 
that he has divorced the effectiveness of a cause from the event 
which allegedly does the causing or determining. Scriven ex- 
plains that, when he speaks of the earlier drawings being “par- 
tially determined by” the later ones, he does not mean “to say 
that we can now alter the past; we should rather say that the 
past was determined (partially) by what we now do.””?’ 

Scriven’s use of the phrase “‘was determined,” rather than 
the phrase “is determined,” suggests that he is inclined to fol- 
low Dummett, and to locate the effectiveness or efficacy of the 
present action somewhere in the past. This avoids the problem 
of present effectiveness acting on past events, and so avoids the 
problem of present actions changing the past. The past event is 
not now partially determined, but rather was determined some- 
time in the past. Yet, what is it that connects the effectiveness 
which was manifested in the past, the past causal necessitation, 
with the present action, or the present random selection of the 
target, other than mere observed constant conjunction? No 
causal chain or process is able to link the present action or 


25 Michael Scriven, ‘‘Randomness and the Causal Order,’’ Analysis 17 
(1956-57): 8. 

26 Flew, ‘‘Causal Disorder Again”’ 84. 

27 Scriven, ‘‘Randomness and the Causal Order”’ 8. 
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target selection with the past event. What is it, then, which 
forms the basis of this alleged genuine connection between the 
later event and the earlier manifestation of causal effectiveness? 

Dummett has placed himself in the awkward position of 
persisting in speaking of the effectiveness or efficacy of present 
quasi-causes without being able to ground that efficacy in the 
present. Surely effectiveness or efficacy, whether causal or only 
quasi-causal, belongs where that effectiveness or efficacy is 
manifested? As H. H. Price aptly puts it: ““A cause is where it 
acts, i.e., where its effects are produced: for operari sequitur 
esse.’””® The difficulty facing quasi-causal explanation is that 
the efficacy of the quasi-causes must already have been played 
out by the time that the quasi-causes occur. But once the quasi- 
causal efficacy has been played out in the past, what is left to con- 
nect the past efficacy to the present quasi-cause? In order to 
qualify as a quasi-cause, there can be no direct causal chains or 
processes which link the earlier event to the later one. Yet, on 
Dummett’s own admission, there can be no chains or processes, 
either causal or quasi-causal, which run backwards through time 
linking up with the past quasieffect. What sort of genuine con- 
nection can there be between the later and earlier events if there 
can be no means or mechanism by which they are connected? 

Returning to Dummett’s notion of retrospective prayer, he 
supposes that he hears on the radio that a ship on which his 
son was a passenger sank in the Atlantic two hours earlier. 
When he hears the tragic news, he utters a prayer that his son 
should have been among the survivors, that he should not have 
drowned. Dummett argues that such a prayer about the past is 
no more self-contradictory than a prayer about the future. In 
the case of prayers about the future, we do not ask that some- 
thing now be done with respect to the future, but rather ask that 
something will be done sometime in the future. 

Analogously, retrospective prayers do not ask that something 
now be done with respect to the past, but instead ask that some 
thing was done sometime in the past. As Dummett explains: 


I am not asking God that He should now make what is going to 
happen not be going to happen; I am asking that He will at a 
future time make something not to happen at that time. And 
similarly with my retrospective prayer.”® 


28 H. H. Price, Perception (London: Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1950) 81. 
29 Dummett, ‘Bringing About the Past’ 342. 
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Just as a prayer which asks that something will be done in the 
future does not entail changing the future, Dummett maintains 
that a prayer which asks that something was done in the past 
does not entail changing the necessarily unalterable past. As 
long as we do not ask that something now be done about either 
the future or the past, we encounter no logical difficulties in 
either prospective or retrospective prayer. 

Any present prayer that our son has not drowned must be 
interpreted as a prayer that he should not have drowned two 
hours earlier if the logical absurdities of changing the past are 
to be avoided. When we pray that he has survived the disaster, 
what we ask is that our son was not drowned two hours ago, 
that he was able to reach a lifeboat, and perhaps that he is ona 
lifeboat at this very moment. We do not ask that God now make 
our son to have been on the lifeboat, or now set in motion a 
chain of events which will culminate in our son having reached 
a lifeboat two hours earlier. For any prayer which asks that 
something now be done with respect to the past is necessarily 
self-contradictory, and thus incoherent, since it entails either 
that what happened should not have happened or that what did 
not happen should have happened. As Dummett puts it: 

I am not asking God that, even if my son has drowned, He 
should now make him not to have drowned; I am asking that, at 
the time of the disaster, He should then have made my son not 
to drown at that time.*° 


But if we look closely at Dummett’s suggestion, we find 
that he has quietly, yet unmistakably, shifted the causal efficacy 
of the present prayer into the past since it is clearly a past, and 
not a present, decision or action by God which his present 
prayer is intended to influence. Dummett is faced with a dilem- 
ma about where to locate the causal efficacy of a present retro- 
spective prayer. The causal efficacy cannot be located in the 
present since present causal efficacy which acted directly upon 
the past would entail changing the past. In order to avoid this 
absurdity, Dummett is forced to suppose that the causal efficacy 
of the present retrospective prayer is located somewhere in the 
past. The causal necessitation, or making to be the case, which 
he is attempting to arrange through prayer is located in the past 
at the time his son’s ship sank. It may be a present prayer, but 
the causal outcome of the prayer is meant to take place two 


%° Ibid. 
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hours earlier when the ship sank. Dummett explains that what 
he is asking in his retrospective prayer is that God should have 
saved his son at the time of the disaster. 

The problem which Dummett faces is that he is unable to 
explain how the causal efficacy of a present retrospective prayer 
becomes located in the past. Since causal processes, like all pro- 
cesses in time with a forwards temporal direction, themselves 
have a forwards temporal direction, they cannot run backwards 
in time, and so cannot be the bearers of the causal efficacy of a 
present retrospective prayer. There logically can be no means or 
mechanism which is responsible for getting the causal efficacy 
of a present retrospective prayer into the past. Consequently, on 
Dummett’s analysis, we must simply accept, without any hope 
of explanation, the fact that the causal efficacy of a present 
retrospective prayer is located in the past. 

In the case of prospective prayer, forwards running causal 
processes can bear the causal efficacy of a present prayer into 
the future in much the same way that the force of a cue ball is 
transmitted into the future by the chain of collisions which it 
causes among the other billiard balls on the table. The impact of 
the cue ball causally necessitates certain effects among some of 
the billiard balls. These effects persist in time and subsequently 
give rise to further effects among other billiard balls. But since 
causal processes cannot run backwards in time, a fact which 
Dummett fully concedes, there can be no analogous mechanism 
which takes the causal efficacy from the present to the past. Yet, 
without such a means or mechanism, what is it that forms the 
basis of the genuine connection between the past causal efficacy 
and the present retrospective prayer? What is it that binds the 
past causal efficacy to this particular prayer? 

It is important to recognize that if Dummett’s retrospective 
prayer were to be successful, if he managed to persuade God to 
have saved his son when the ship sank, then the causal efficacy 
of his retrospective prayer will already have been played out, it 
will already have causally necessitated its effect, by the time 
that the present retrospective prayer takes place. This fact alone 
ought to raise its share of eyebrows. But there are even more 
serious difficulties with Dummett’s analysis, for it seems clear 
that, when Dummett asks that God should have made his son not 
to drown at the time of the disaster, he is actually praying to a 
past, and not a present, God. After all, there would be little point 
in praying to a present God about a past event if there necessar- 
ily were nothing which He could now do about the past. 
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Yet, if it is absurd that God should now make Dummett’s 
son not to have drowned, then surely it is equally absurd that we 
should now make God to have saved Dummett’s son by praying 
to, and presumably persuading, a past God? If it is incoherent 
that God should now cause something in the past, because this 
would entail changing the necessarily unalterable past, then 
clearly it is just as incoherent that we should now cause, 
through a present prayer, a past act of salvation by God. On 
Dummett’s own admission, the present retrospective prayer 
does not ask God now to do something. Instead, it asks that God 
should then have done something. But to whom is our present 
retrospective prayer directed? If it is directed at God in the 
present, He is powerless now to cause anything in the past. If it 
is directed at God in the past, then, to the extent that our prayer 
is a cause, we will ourselves be trying now to cause something 
in the past, which entails changing the past. 

Even though God has been released from performing a 
logical impossibility inasmuch as a present God is no longer 
asked now to do something about the past, and so is no longer 
asked to change the past, we ourselves have become saddled 
with changing the past by being expected to change, through a 
present retrospective prayer, what God did at the time that the 
ship sank. It is a past God we pray to, and thus a past event we 
seek to change through prayer. We are now asking that God 
should then have saved the passengers and crew of the ship. We 
are now attempting, through prayer, to bring about a state of 
affairs in the past. We are now trying to persuade God to have 
acted mercifully when the ship sank. All of this entails changing 
the necessarily unalterable past if the causal efficacy of our 
present retrospective prayer is located in the present. 

The startling moral of this story is that retrospective 
prayers logically cannot be retroactive. If the causal efficacy of 
retrospective prayers is located with the activity of praying, and 
not temporally isolated somewhere in the past, then prayers 
directed at the past will entail changing the past. Since present 
retrospective prayers cannot initiate causal processes which run 
backwards in time, they must then act directly upon the past in 
a mnemic manner, which will inevitably overturn what has 
already occurred. The only apparent way of avoiding the ab- 
surdity of changing the past is to locate the causal efficacy of 
the present retrospective prayer somewhere in the past. But 
having done so, what is there to connect the past causal efficacy 
of the present retrospective prayer with the present instance of 
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praying? What is it that binds the past and present events 
together? The inevitable price which must be paid in order to 
avoid the absurdity of changing the past is a retrospective 
prayer which is necessarily inactive or inefficacious. 


University of Edinburgh GERALD GILMORE TAYLOR 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


ANALECTS 


A PROVISIONAL CALENDAR OF 
ST. JOHN CAPISTRAN’S CORRESPONDENCE 


PART II? 


Mission in Central Europe and Poland: The Hussite Controversy 
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June 30, 1451-May 17, 1455 


1451-VI-5, Wien. 

Aeneas Silvio Piccolomini, Episc. Senensis, ad IdC. 

Inc.: Adventum tuum ad novam civitatem.... 

Des.: advenientem fugere viderer. Valete ... pro me. 

Reg.: The Bishop, who was in the service of the Emperor, 
Frederick III, at the insistence of the authorities of Vien- 
na, urges Capistran (who had just arrived at Wiener Neus- 
tadt) to visit Vienna. The people ardently desire to see and 
hear him. 

Ms.: Wien, Bibl. Nat., cod. 3338, f. 25. Ed.: Rudolf Wolkan, 
ed., Der Briefwechsel des Eneas Silvius Piccolomini, III. Abt. 
(Vienna, 1909- ) 1: 19-20. Bn 191, proc. 


1451-VI-22, Wien. 

IdC ad Camerarium quinque Artium, Aquilae. 

Inc.: Magnifici etc., humillima ac debita.... Iubet ipsa 
singularis in me benevolentia.... 

Des.: absolvere vos non pigeat. Ex inclita Urbe Viennensi, 
XXII Tunii 1451. 

Post scriptum: Postquam he littere scripte sunt, sexaginta 
miracula.... 

Des.: multas scelstissimas hereses. 

Reg.: Capistran recounts to the authorities of the city of 


1 See Franciscan Studies 89 (1989): 257, n. 10. 
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L’Aquila the stupendous miracles God had worked by the 
intercession of St. Bernardine of Siena. If people hold him 
in great veneration everywhere, in Germany, Hungary and 
Boehemia, how much more should he be venerated by the 
citizens of L’Aquila, who have his sacred body. They should 
build a church in his honor without delay. This letter was 
followed on July 4 by another note in which Capistran 
mentions yet another sixty great miracles. He advises the 
authorities of L’Aquila that if Fr. James of the March does 
not arrive in time, they should clothe the body of St. Ber- 
nardine in the new silken habit which Capistran had sent 
them from Venice. Now he is ready to go to Bohemia in 
order to extirpate the infamous Hussite heresy. 

Ms.: Roma, Bibl. Angelica, cod. 1077, f. 156a-b. Bn 204, 
copy available. 


1451-VI-25, Istanbul. 

Fratres quidam conventus S. Antonii in Constantinopoli 
ad IdC. 

Reg.: The friars of St. Anthony Friary ask Capistran to re- 
voke a certain decision made by the superiors because it 
is disadvantageous for the friary. No copy available. 

Ms.: Cap., c. 362. Bn 192, proc. 


1451-VII-3, Eichstadt. 

Ioannes III, Episc. Eichstadtensis, ad IdC. 

Inc.: Iohannes, dei gratia ... Benedictus laudabilisque 
deus. .<.: 

Des.: et a malo te conservare dignetur. 

Reg.: The Bishop of Eichstadt asks Capistran to receive his 
messenger, Fr. Francis Krebs, kindly, and give credence to 
what he will explain in the name of the Bishop. 

Ed.: Jahrbuch fiir frdnkische Landesforschung 26 (1966): 6-7. 
Bn 193a, copy available. 


1451-VII-8, Wien. 
IdC ad Franciscum Sforza, Ducem Mediolani. 


Inc.: Illustrissime et Excellentissime princeps.... Nuper 
vestre mihi littere reddite sunt.... 
Des.: ut facitis, commendatos suscipite.... manu propria 


me suscripsi. 
Reg.: The Duke, believing that Capistran was still in Ven- 
ice, invites him to preach the word of God to the people 
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of Milan. Capistran answers him that he would be glad to 
comply but he is already in Vienna, ready to go to Bohe- 
mia in order to extirpate the Hussite heresy. 

Ed.: MF 5 (1890): 136. Bn 196. 


1451-VII-17, Wien. 

IdC ad Iacobum de Marchia. 

Inc.: Rogo et obecro te, optime ac reverende mi pater.... 
Des.: sit tuenda et protegenda. 

Reg.: Capistran narrates to James of the March the many 
miracles God worked through the intercession of St. 
Bernardine of Siena. He ordered Fr. Frederick transferred 
to Vienna where the Observants had established a new 
friary. Since many students had joined the Order, more 
friars are needed to take care of the novices and the flour- 
ishing Studium. 

Ms.: Roma, Bibl. Angelica, cod. 1077, ff. 155b-156a. Bn 
202, copy available. 


1451-VII-20, Wien. 

IdC ad Ioannem Schallermann, Episc. Gurkensem. 

Inc.: Fr. Iohannes de Capistrano ... Reverendissime in 
Christo pater.... Non possum vobis prosequi.... 

Des.: licet orator fidelissimus. 

Reg.: Capistran thanks the Bishop of Gurk for his benevo- 
lence. He is sending the Bishop an ampulla with some 
relics of St. Bernardine of Siena and tells him that he is 
about to go to Bohemia in order to eradicate the pestifer- 
ous heresies which have infected that country. 

Ms.: Wien, Bibl. Nat., cod. 3419, ff. 285v-6r. Bn 203, copy 
available. 


1451-VII-30, Petrécz de regno Sclavoni (?). 

Stephanus de Varsany, O.F.M., ad IdC. 

Inc.: A nonnullorum rationibus percepi.... 

Reg.: Stephen of Warsan, Custos (?) of the Hungarian 
Custody of Jeno, describes for Capistran the religious 
situation in Hungary and invites him to preach to the 
people. 

Ms.: Cap. c. 371. Too faded. Bn 207, proc. 


1451-VIII-2, Krakow. 
Cardinalis Sbigniew, Episc. Cracoviensis, ad IdC. 
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Inc.: Adventus tuus.... 

Des.: conservet Christus Dominus. Amen. 

Reg.: Cardinal Sbigniew, Bishop of Cracow, invites Capis- 
tran to preach in Poland. He assures him that he will find 
ample opportunity to exercise his apostolate there. 

Ms.: See Appendix. Ed.: Jan Dtugosz, Ioannis Dlvgossi sev 
Longini Historia Polonica (Leipzig, 1711-12) 5: 93. See 
Anatoli Lewicki, Index auctorum saeculi XV ad res publicas 
Poloniae, Monumenta medii aevi historica res gestae Polo- 
niae illustrantia 11 (Cracow, 1888) 314. Bn 208, proc. 


1451-VIII-20, Konigratz (Hradec Kralové). 

Ioannes Borotin ad IdC. 

Inc.: Salutem et salutis opera facere et docere. Obsecro te, 
frater.... 

Des.: parcet vir religiosus et sensatus. 

Reg.: John Borotin, a learned Utraquist, in this vitupera- 
tive letter defends the validity of the so-called ‘““Compacta- 
ta’ of the Council of Basel and the necessity of commun- 
ion under two species. 

Ms.: See Appendix. Ed.: F. Walouch, Zviwotopis svatého 
Jana Kapistrdna (Brno, 1858) 790ff. Bn 214, copy available. 


1451-VIII-21, Kromeriz (Kremsier). 

Sacerdotes Hussitae Kremsierenses ad IdC. 

Inc.: Ad meliora tendere et ab inchoato.... 

Des.: dilatione qualibet postergata. 

Reg.: Some Hussite priests of Krems defend their praxis of 
giving communion “sub utraque specie” and accuse Ca- 
pistran of pride, heresy, etc. They invite him to a debate. 
Ms.: See Appendix. Ed.: AFH 16 (1923): 118-20. Bn 210. 


1451-VIII-?, Brno (Brinn). 

IdC ad Ioannem Czimburk de Towacovia (Tobitschau), 
Gubernatorem Moraviae. 

Inc.: Magnifice et excellens domine. Cum transitoria et 
renovanda.... 

Des.: ad finalia gaudia beatorum. Ex Bruna. 

Reg.: Capistran tells the Governor of Moravia that if he is 
too busy to attend his sermons, he should at least exhort 
his subjects to do so. 

Ms.: See Appendix. Ed.: AFH 16 (1923): 123-24. Bn 209. 
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1451-VIII-25, Tovacov (Tobitschau). 

Ioannes de Czimburk, alias Towaczom (Tobitschau), Gu- 
bernator Moraviae, ad IdC. 

Inc.: loannes de Czimburk.... Frater Ioannes: Licet scripta 
tua dulcia.... 

Des.: in oppositum evngelice veritatis consentire. 

Reg.: The Governor accuses Capistran of trying to corrupt 
the faith of his people. 

Ms.: See Appendix. Ed.: AFH 16 (1923): 120-21. Bn 211. 


1451-VIII-28, Olomouc. 

IdC ad Cardinalem Sbigniew, Episc. Cracoviensem. 

Reg.: Capistran, answering the Cardinal’s letter, assures 
him that he is willing to go to preach in Poland. 

Ms.: See Appendix. Ed.: Lewicki 16: 575ff. Bn 313. 


1451-IX-3, Olomouc. 

IdC ad Ioannem de Towacovia, Gubernatorem Moraviae. 
(Vel potius ad Georgium Podebrad, Gubernatorem Bohe- 
miae). 

Inc.: Magnifice et utcumque excellens domine.... Per 
tuum specialem nuntium.... 

Des.: ad finem glorie sempiterne. 

Reg.: Capistran tells the Governor that the “Compactata”’ 
are invalid and to give communion under both species to 
the laity is forbidden. 

Ms.: See Appendix. Ed.: AFH 16 (1923): 121-23. Bn 215. 


1451-IX-7, Radkéw (Grodek). 

Rex Poloniae, Casimirus IV, ad IdC. 

Inc.: Casimirus, Dei gratia ... Venerabilis et egregie vir ... 
Splendorem suum princeps regum.... 

Des.: ordinent, conficiant et decernant. 

Reg.: Casimir IV, King of Poland, urges Capistran to come 
to Poland and preach the word of God to all the different 
nationalities in his Kingdom and bring them all back to 
the one true Church. 

Ms.: See Appendix. Ed.: W 12: 114ff. Bn 216. 


1451-IX-11, Praha (Prague). 

Ioannes Rokytzana ad IdC. 

Inc.: Venerabili viro, fratri religioso.... Fama discurrente, 
frequenter audimus.... 
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Des.: Peto humiliter litterarum responsum nuncium per 
presentem. 

Reg.: Rokytzana (the heresiarch) invites Capistran to a 
public debate concerning the reception of communion 
under both species. 

Ms.: See Appendix. Ed.: W 12: 108. Bn 217. 


1451-IX-16, Litomerice (Leitmeritz). 

Ioannes Borotin ad IdC. 

Inc.: Minimus magistrorum Iohannes Boroten.... Optans 
ante omnia tuam.... 

Des.: falsus propheta et seductor reputeris. 

Reg.: Borotin reproaches Capistran for not having an- 
swered his letter and defends the ‘‘Compactata”’ and 
communion “sub utraque specie.” 

Ms.: See Appendix. Ed.: F. C. R. Weber, Des Franciscaners 
Johannes von Capistrano Mission unter den Hussiten (Leip- 
zig, 1867) 36-40. Bn 220. 


1451-IX-20, Brno (Brinn). 

IdC ad Ioannem de Rokytzana. 

Inc.: Venerabili magistro ... Venerande magister.... Tuas 
honestas, quales alii non dixerunt.... 

Des.: ad impetrandam nobis gloriam sempiternam. Amen. 
Reg.: Capistran answers Rokytzana’s letter, and declares 
himself ready to participate in a public debate as long as 
it will be held in a convenient and safe place. He thanks 
him for the promised safe-conduct. 

Ms.: See Appendix. Ed.: W 12: 108ff. Bn 222. 


1451-IX-20, Brno (Briinn). 

IdC ad Ioannem Borotin. 

Inc.: Exprobrantissimo (!) amico suo.... Scribis te optare, 
Ioannes Borotin.... 

Des.: mereamini et gloriam beatorum. 

Reg.: Capistran assures Borotin that he did answer his 
letters and also the letters of the priests of Krems. It is not 
his fault if they have not received his letters. He explains 
again why he opposes the reception of communion under 
both species by the laity and claims that the ‘““Compacta- 
ta” of the Council of Basel have never been approved by 
the Holy See. 

Ms.: See Appendix. Ed.: Weber 40-44. Bn 223. 
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1451-IX-20, Brno (Briinn). 

IdC ad Georgium Podebrad, Gubernatorem Bohemiae. 
Inc.: Magnifice et excellens domine.... Hac die, venerandi 
magistri.... 

Des.: valeat magnificentia tua ad gaudia sempiterna. 
Reg.: Capistran asks the Governor to let him preach the 
word of God in Bohemia without interference by the 
Hussites. 

Ms.: See Appendix. Ed.: Walouch 707f. Bn 221. 


1451-IX-24, Znojmo (Znaim). 

IdC ad Universitatem Vindobonensem. 

Inc.: Sacre et illustris theologiae iurium.... Nolo vos admi- 
rari carissimi viri doctoresque celeberrrimi.... 

Des.: nobis rescribere non sit molestum. 

Reg.: Capistran tells the faculty of the University of Vien- 
na that he has converted more than four thousand Hussi- 
tes. He is willing to debate with Rokytzana and asks the 
faculty to be present at the disputation should it be held 
in Vienna. He has written a booklet against the Bohemi- 
ans but cannot send them a copy because he has had no 
time to make copy of it. 

Ms.: See Appendix. Ed.: Weber 33-36. Bn 220. 


1451-IX-28, Jihlava (Iglau), in Moravia. 

Magister civium et consules Iglavienses ad IdC. 

Inc.: Egregio evangelice invincibilis veritatis. ... Ad vestre 
paternitatis presentiam. . 

Des.: sigillum civitatis nostre praesentibus est appressum. 
Reg.: The authorities of Jihlava send their secretary Nicho- 
las to Capistran with a message, asking him to give cre- 
dence to his account. 

Ms.: Cap., c. 233. Bn 584, copy available. 


1451-IX-?, Moravia (Olomouc?). 

IdC ad confratres Vindobonenses. 

Inc.: ... De statu nostro, etsi certiores vulgari fama facti 
Sitises.< 

Des.: iuxta illud: Omnia cum tempore requirentur. 

Reg.: This is an excerpt from a letter in which Capistran 
assures his confreres of Vienna that both he and his com- 
panions are safe. Since he left Vienna, God has worked 
not less than 150 miracles and 3,600 heretics have re- 
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turned to the Church, among whom were several Barons. 
Ms.: Wien, Bibl. Nat. cod. 4498, f. 150r. Bn 227, copy avail- 
able. 


1451-IX-?, Olomouc. 

IdC ad Consules Bambergenses. 

Inc.: Magnifici et spectatissimi viri.... Reddite sunt mihi 
nuper omni officio, devotione et benevolentia.... 

Des.: a nemine vinci in amoris officio atque benivolencie 
(!). Iterum atque iterum valete in Christo Iesu. 

Reg.: Capistran thanks the authorities of Bamberg for 
their kindness and tells them that now he is in Olomouc, 
where a great multitude listen to his sermons and many 
abjure the heresy of the Hussites. He regrets that he is not 
able to visit their city at this time. 

Ms.: Lubeck, Stadtbibl., cod. 152, ff. 48v-9r. Bn 215a, copy 
available. 


1451-IX-?, Znojmo (Znaim). 

IdC ad Casimirum IV, Regem Poloniae. 

Inc.: Sacra regia.... Humillima.... Nullo dicendi genere.... 
Des.: et me utere tanquam mancipio tuo. 

Reg.: Capistran thanks the King for his kind invitation. 
Ms.: See Appendix. Ed.: Lewicki 16: 578ff. Bn 226. 


1451-X-10, Eggenburg. 

IdC ad Consilium civitatis Aquilae. 

Inc.: Magnific et excellentes domini.... Etsi magno quo- 
dam locorum intervallo.... 

Des.: ut consuevistis, qui vos diligo et colo. 

Reg.: Capistran urges the authorities of L’Aquila to make 
sure that the next General Chapter of the Franciscans will 
be held in the Friary of St. Giuliano in L’Aquila and asks 
them to build a church in honor of St. Bernardine of 
Siena. His companions have already registered seven 
hundred miracles worked by God through the interces- 
sion of St. Bernardine. 

Ms.: Napoli, Bibl. Naz., cod. VIII. B. 35, ff. 6a-7b. Ed.: W 12: 
116-17. Bn 231. 


1451-X-12, Zwettl. . 
IdC ad Ulricum de Rosenberg. 
Inc.: Magnifice et excellens domine.... Hodierna die, 
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quam semper honoratam sum habiturus.... 

Des.: qui iam tecum fuisse diu desideravi. Ex Czbettel ... 
minorum minimus. 

Reg.: Capistran notifies the nobleman that he is ready to 
go to Cesky Krumlov (Krumau) to debate with Rokytzana 
and asks him to send two carts for him and for his com- 
panions. 

Ms.: See Appendix. Ed.: AASS 10 (1869): 546. Ed.: Walouch 
708ff. Bn 234. 


1451-X-14, Roma. 

Nicolaus V ad IdC. 

Reg.: This letter is lost, but a letter of Pope Callixtus to 
Capistran (1455-XII-6) informs us that Pope Nicholas V on 
the above date authorized Capistran to establish twenty 
friaries for the Observants in Austria and Moravia. 

See W 12: 291-92. Bn 235a. 


1451-X-16, Strasbourg (in Carinthia). 

Ioannes Schallermann, Episc. Gurcensis, ad IdC. 

Inc.: Omnem in domino et in Rosabella salutem.... Licet 
fraternitatis tue.... 

Des.: tuique pariter benevaleant. 

Reg.: The Bishop of Gurk thanks Capistran for his letter 
and for the relic of St. Bernardine of Siena. 

Ms.: Wittingau, Schwarzenberg Archive. Ed.: AASS 10 
(1869): 547. Bn 236. 


1451-X-18, Cesky Krumlov (Krumau). 

IdC ad Ioannem de Rokytzana. 

Inc.: Affectu salutis tue et proximorum.... 

Des.: ut veritatis splendor omnibus pateat. 

Reg.: Capistran let Rokytzana know that he cannot agree 
on the place Rokytzana proposed for the debate. He pro- 
poses a number of more suitable places, but if none of 
those is agreeable to Rokytzana, he may chose Cheb (Eger) 
or some other place where he (Capistran) will not be 
exposed to the molestations of the Hussites. 

Ms.: See Appendix. Ed.: Walouch 711-16. Bn 237, copy 
available. 


1451-X-23, Piacenza. 
Franciscus Sforza, Dux Mediolani, ad IdC. 
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Inc.: Reverende in Christo pater benedicite. Accepimus 
superioribus diebus litteras.... 

Des.: et virtute predicationum vestrarum acta sunt, parti- 
cipes fiant. 

Reg.: The Duke thanks Capistran for his letter and invites 
him to visit Milan when he returns to Italy. 

Ed.: MF 1 (1886): 64 and 183. Bn 238. 


1451-X-28, Roma. 

Nicolaus V ad IdC. 

Inc.: Dilecto Ioanni de Capistrano.... Cum intellexerimus 
te in regno Boemie et ducatu Moravie.... 

Des.: tenore presentium concedimus facultatem. 

Reg.: Nicholas V grants to all the faithful who will hear 
Capistran’s sermons or be present at his masses three 
years and forty days indulgence. Further, he authorizes 
Capistran to absolve from all censures, excommunications 
or interdictions those who abjure their former heresy. 
Ms.: See Appendix. Ed.: BFNS 1: 763. Bn 239. 


1451-XI-12, Praha (Prague)?. 

Ioannes Rokytzana ad IdC. 

Inc.: Religioso viro.... Utinam saperes et intelligeres.... 
Des.: tu Ioannes Capistrane et mi monache me coegisti. 
Reg.: Rokytzana in this vituperative letter tells Capistran 
why he did not go to Cesky Krumlov (Krumau) to debate 
with him. 

Ms.: See Appendix. Ed.: Walouch 717-28. Bn 242. 


1451-XI-30, Cheb (Eger). 

Consilium civitatis Eger ad IdC. 

Reg.: The authorities of the town of Cheb (Eger) express 
their joy that Capistran intends to honor them with his 
visit. He and his companions can be lodged at the local 
Franciscan friary. 

Ms.: Eger V, Staatsarchiv, perg., fasc. 493. Bn 244B, proc. 


1451-XII-2, Nurnberg. 

Consilium civtatis Nuremberg ad IdC. 

Inc.: Post felices ad vota successus.... Redolente sub cele- 
bri suavitate.... ® 

Des.: et recolendam complacenciam ostensuri. 

Reg.: The City Council of Nuremberg notifies Capistran 
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that the whole city, with its University, ardently desire to 
see him and to hear his sermons. 
Ed.: FS 16 (1929): 206. Bn 244a. 


1451-XII-14, Eichstadt. 

Ioannes III, Episc. Eichstadtensis, ad IdC. 

Inc.: Iohannes, dei gratia.... Transmisse dudum ad me 
littere tue.... 

Des.: dirigere dignetur gressus tuos ad suam laudem. 
Reg.: The Bishop acknowledges Capistran’s letter and asks 
him to inform him of the situation in Cheb (Eger), and he, 
on his part, will inform the Cardinal Legate, Nicholas of 
Cusa, who is very much interested in the fate of Bohemia. 
Ed.: Jahrbuch fiir frdnkische Landesforschung 26 (1966): 7-8. 
Bn 244a-1, copy available. 


1451-XII-21, Cheb (Eger). 

IdC ad Ioannem de Babirstein, Priorem conventus Caeles- 
tinorum, Oybini. 

Inc.: Reverende pater.... Nuper gratissimas vestras accepi 
literas.... 

Des.: pro me intercedere dignemini. Non plura. Valete 
feliciter in Christo Iesu. 

Reg.: Capistran, answering the Prior’s letter, praises his 
zeal for the Catholic faith and accepts him and his con- 
freres into the Confraternity of the Franciscan Order. At 
the same time he promises to pray for his (the Prior’s) 
wounded relative. 

Ed.: AFH 16 (1923): 124-25. Bn 245. 


1451-XII-22, Passau. 

Uldericus Burchardus, Praepositus Pataviensis ecclesiae, 
ad IdC. 

Inc.: Uldarichus Burchardus.... Quum ex relatione vestra 
suscepimus.... 

Des.: confirmamus harum testimonio litterarum. 

Reg.: Ulrich, as acting Ordinary, agrees that the Observ- 
ants may accept a convent, abandoned by the nuns, in the 
territory of Novemburg (Neustadt?). 

Ed.: AASS 10 (1869): 309. Bn 245a. 


1451-XII-28, Nurnberg. 
Consilium civitatis Nuremberg ad IdC. 
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Inc.: Venerabilis etc. Et si gerendorum sublimia.... 

Des.: conservare dignetur Altissimus feliciter et longeve. 
Reg.: The authorities of Nuremberg beg Capistran to visit 
their city. They would be glad to provide convenient 
transportation for him. 

Ed.: FS 16 (1929): 206-07. Bn 247a. 


1451-XII-?, Cheb (Eger)?. 

IdC ad Fredericum II, Ducem Saxoniae. 

Inc.: Dlustrissime et excellentissime.... Quum iam diu 
sermone omnium... 

Des.: de reliquiis sancti Bernhardini, et de suffragiis ordi- 
nis litteras graciosas ad impetracionem MCCCCLI, die 
Sancti Mathei etc. 

Reg.: Capistran informs the Duke how many miracles God 
has worked of late through the intercession of St. Bernar- 
dine of Siena and how many thousands of Hussite 
heretics have abjured their error after the sermons of 
Capistran. Further, he lets him know that the diabolical 
Rokytzana has refused to go to Cheb (Eger) where 
Capistran expected to debate him publicly. He sends the 
Duke a copy of the bull he recently received from Pope 
Nicholas V and a small relic of St. Bernardine of Siena. 
Ms.: Braunschweig, Stadtbibl., cod. 183, ff. 55v-56r. Bn 
223a, copy available with photo. 


1451-?-?. 

IdC ad Concilium cuiusdam urbis. 

Inc.: Magnifici et spectatissimi viri.... Hesterno vesperi 
allate sunt mihi littere vestre.... 

Des.: Expedit enim in queque flagitiosa ... (mutila). 

Reg.: Capistran answers the letter, full of religious senti- 
ments, of the authorities of a certain town and exhorts 
them to live a truly christian life. 

Ed.: AFH 4 (1911): 121. Bn EN/60. 


1451-?-?. 

IdC ad Nicolaum de Fara, O.F.M. (?). 

Inc.: Quoniam inter cetera mortalium exercitia. . 

Des.: in Cathedrali ecclesia vel ubi melius atque salubrius 
visum fuerit. 

Reg.: This is a letter of obedience, by which Capistran 
orders Nicholas of Fara (or any other friar) to preach the 
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Lenten sermons in a certain city. It seems to be a form 
letter, good for any friar and for any city. 
Ed.: AFH 4 (1911): 120. Bn EN/59. 


1451-?-?, Cittanova (?) Wiener Neustatdt (?). 

Ignotus ad IdC. 

Inc.: Amice et fautor in Christo dilecte. Hac die com- 
paruit.... 

Reg.: This letter is no longer legible. According to Chiappini, 
someone is recommending to Capistran a student by the 
name of George, who wishes to enter the Franciscan Order. 
Ms.: Cap., c. 372. Deteriorated. Bn 248, proc. 


1452-I-2, Praha (Prague). 

Ioannes de Rokytzana ad IdC. 

Inc.: Optans te in Christo sapere.... 

Des.: quod tamen non intendi. Parce mihi precor. 

Reg.: Rokytzana asks Capistran to desist from his attacks 
against the Bohemians, and at the same time he defends 
the validity of the ‘‘Compactata’”’ and the necessity of 
giving communion to the laity “sub utraque specie.” 
Ms.: See Appendix. Ed.: W 12: 106-07. Bn 229 (249). 


1452-I-6, Cheb (Eger). 

IdC ad Nicolaum V. 

Inc.: Beatissime pater.... Tanti pendo munus impensum 
litteris apostolicis.... 

Des.: que poterit ipse oretenus reserare. 

Reg.: Capistran informs the Pope of his activity against 
the Hussites and asks for more ample faculties. Through 
his messenger, Stephen of Hungary, he begged the Pope 
to declare the “CCompactata” null and void; at the same 
time he also asked for the redaction of the bull of canon- 
ization of St. Bernardine, etc. He lets the Pope know that 
several Princes and Barons are ready to take up arms 
against the Hussites. Rokytzana is acting as if he were the 
legitimate Archbishop of Prague. He should be handed 
over to the secular arm. 

Ms.: See Appendix. Ed.: W 12: 154-57. Bn 250. 


1452-I-10, Cheb (Eger). 
IdC ad Nicolaum V. 
Inc.: Beatissime pater.... Caritas, que debita est omnibus.... 
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Des.: apud eandem non fuisse vulgarem. Valeat beatitudo 
tua clememtissima ad vota celorum. 

Reg.: Capistran recommends to the Pope Ulrich von Ros- 
enberg whom he considers a valiant defender of the faith 
against the perfidy of the Hussites. 

Ms.: See Appendix. Ed.: AASS 10 (1869): 547-48. Bn 255. 


1452-I-10, Cheb (Eger). 

IdC ad Ulricum de Rosenberg. 

Inc.: Magnifice et excellens domine.... Immensas tibi 
gratias ago.... 

Des.: totumque trado. Valeat M. V., quam Christus sempi- 
terno tueatur evo. 

Reg.: Capistran tells Rosenberg that he is going to Most 
(Brix) in order to be closer to Prague. He also informs 
him that, complying with his wishes, he has sent letters of 
recommendation to the Pope, to the King of France and to 
the Duke of Burgundy. 

Ms.: See Appendix. Ed.: Franz Palacky, Urkundliche Bei- 
trdge zur Geschichte BOhmens und seiner Nachbarlande im 
Zeitalter Georg’s von Podiebrad (1450-1471), Fontes Rerum 
Austricarum: Osterreichische Geschichtsquellen, hrsg. von 
der historischen Commission der K. Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften in Wien; 2. Abtheilung Diplomataria et Acta 
20 (Vienna, 1860) 33-34. Bn 252, copy available. 


1452-I-10, Cheb (Eger). 
IdC ad magistratum civitatis Znojmo (Znaim). 
Inc.: Magnifici et excellentes domini.... Quantum vestre 
afflictionis molestie compatior.... 
Des.: quam gratam vobis et salutarem existimetis. Valeant 
... quam Christus sempiterno evo tueatur. 
Reg.: Capistran (among many other things) notifies the 
authorities of Znaim that Rokytzana did not dare to go to 
Cheb (Eger) in order to face Capistran in a public debate. 
He exhorts them not to fear the Bohemians. He has asked 
John Hunyadi, Governor of Hungary, to protect the Catho- 
lic Moravians. 
Ms.: See Appendix. Ed.: Walouch 786-90. Bn 254, copy 
available. 

8 
1452-I-11, Cheb (Eger). 
IdC ad Carolum VII, Regem Franciae. 
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Inc.: Serenissima ac Christianissima.... Caritas que debita 
est omnibus.... 

Des.: non fuisse vulgarem. Valeat Sacra Maiestas tua cle- 
mentissima ad vota celorum. 

Reg.: Capistran recommends Ulrich von Rosenberg as a 
valiant defender of the faith against the Bohemian here- 
tics, to the King of France. The text of this letter is the 
same as of letter 347. 

Ms.: Graz, Arch. conventus O.F.M. Bn 256, copy available. 


1452-I-14, Cheb (Eger). 
IdC ad Ioannem Rokytzana. 


Inc.: Salutem in Salvatorem omnium electorum.... Non 
enim indistincte.... 
Des.: Nunc autem hec pauca suscipe ... in secula seculo- 


rum. Amen. Ex Egra 1452, incepta in vigilia nativitatis 
Domini et conclusa in sabbato post octavam epiphaniae, 
pluribus aliis arduis negotiis occupatus. 

Reg.: This is a long polemical pamphlet against Rokyt- 
zana. It consists of some fifteen articles, about seventy 
typewritten pages. In it Capistran impugns the “Compac- 
tata” and the reception of communion “sub utraque 
specie” by the laity. 

Ms.: See Appendix. Ed: Walouch 728-86. Bn 251, copy 
available. 


1452-I-14, Cheb (Eger). 

IdC ad Ioannem Nedelist. 

Reg.: We have no copy of this letter. Film is avilable at St. 
John’s Abbey in Collegeville, Minnesota. 

Ms.: See Appendix. Bn 257, proc. 


1452-I-18, Cheb (Eger). 

IdC ad Consules Nurembergenses. 

Inc.: Illustres et excellentes domini.... Incredibilem dili- 
genciam d. v. diucius laudare possem.... 

Des.: me totum trado cum fratribus meis totumque com- 
mendo. 

Reg.: Capistran thanks the authorities of the city of Nu- 
remberg for their benevolence toward him. He hopes to 
visit them as soon as possible but cannot make a definitive 
commitment. In the near future, he intends to visit the 
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Duke of Saxony in the interest of the Bohemian Catholics. 
Ms.: Liibeck, Stadtbibl., cod. 152, f. 50v-51r. Bn 258a, copy 
available. 


1452-I-21, Wiener Neustadt. 

Fredericus III, Emperor, ad IdC. 

Inc.: Fredericus Dei gratia.... Significasti nobis et per lit- 
teras.... 

Des.: dicte sedis auctoritate fulcitum esse non dubitamus. 
Reg.: The Emperor tells Capistran that concerning the 
debate with the Hussites, it would be best to follow the 
disposition of the Papal Legate, Cardinal Juan Carvajal, to 
whom the Holy See entrusted the negotiations with the 
Bohemians. 

Ms.: Wien, Nationalbibl., cod. 3875, f. 228. Bn 259, copy 
available. 


1452-I-28, Nurnberg. 

Consilium civitatis Nurnberg ad IdC. 

Inc.: Reverende pater.... Litteras vestre benignitatis ex 
Egras.. 

Des.: frequenti commemoracione vosmetipsos ostendere. 
Reg.: The authorities of the city of Nuremberg thank 
Capistran for his letter and express their hope of seeing 
him soon. They wish him success with Frederick, Duke of 
Saxony. 

Ed.: FS 16 (1929): 20708. Bn 259a. 


1452-II-19, Roma. 

Nicolaus V ad IdC. 

Inc.: Dilecto filio.... Ad ea ex apostolice servitutis officio 
etc. Hinc est quod nos sperantes.... 

Des.: harum serie concedimus facultatem. Non obstanti- 
bus etc. presentibus post biennium minime valituris. 
Reg.: The Pope grants Capistran the most ample faculties. 
He is authorized to absolve from all irregularities and 
excommunications, even from those reserved to the Holy 
See. There are a few reservations. 

Ed.: BFNS 1: 774. Bn 260 and 261. 


1452-II-22, Roma. ® 
Nicholaus V ad IdC. 
Inc.: Dilecto filio.... Ad ea.... Hinc est.... 
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Des.: harum serie concedimus facultatem. 

Reg.: The Pope grants Capistran the faculty to absolve 
from all kinds of vows or to commute them. 

Ms.: See Appendix. Ed.: BFNS 1: 774. Bn 261. 


1452-ITI-6, Roma. 

Nicolaus V ad IdC. 

Inc.: Ad perpetuam rei memoriam. Dum preclara dilecto- 
rum filiorum.... 

Des.: liberam concedimus pariter et facultatem. Non 
obstantibus etc. presentibus ... dumtxat valituris. Nulli 
ergo etc. 

Reg.: Capistran established several friaries for the Observ- 
ants in Austria, Bohemia and Moravia. The Pope approves 
these foundations and allows that they be organized into 
an independent Vicariate. 

Ed. BFNS 1: 775. Bn 263. 


1452-IV-14, Most (Briix). 

IdC ad Jacobum Wrziessolbum, Praefectum militiae Pra- 
guensis. 

Reg.: Capistran asks the Commandant of the Prague mili- 
tia to persuade Rokytzana to go to Most (Bruix), Cheb 
(Eger) or Regensburg where Capistran will be ready to 
have a public debate with him. Or, if he is not willing, to 
send Capistran a safe-conduct for Prague. 

Ed.: W 12: 141 (partial). Bn 265, proc. 


1452-IV-15, Sandomirez (Sandomir). 

Cardinalis Sbigniew, Episc. Cracoviensis, ad IdC. 

Inc.: Si litteris meis superioribus, venerande et celebris 
Var 

Des.: vive pro dilatatione fidei sancte, vir prestantissimus 
et colendissime pater. 

Reg.: Cardinal Sbigniew begs Capistran to come to Poland 
where he will find ample opportunity to exercize his 
apostolic zeal. 

Ms.: See Appendix. Ed.: W 12: 161-62. Bn 266. 


1452-IV-18 V-5, Most (Brix). 

IdC ad Barones Bohemiae. 

Inc.: Credo, magnifici et preclarissimi Barones.... 

Des.: sacrosancte romane ecclesie et universalis militantis. 
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Amen. 

Reg.: Capistran justifies his conduct before the nobility of 
Bohemia. They should not listen to the calumnies that the 
insane heresiarch, Rokytzana, is spreading against him. 
He exhorts them to return to the true faith of their ances- 
tors and eradicate the many detestable heresies which 
infect Bohemia. 

Ms.: See Appendix. Ed.: Hermann 371-78. Bn 269, copy 
available. 


1452-V-9, Most (Brix). 

IdC ad Baronem Nicolaum de Lobkowitz. 

Inc.: Magnifice et excellens domine.... Scribunt seculi 
dogmata: amantium ceca esse iudicia.... 

Des.: et exaltationem catholice veritatis Chrsiti Iesu. 

Reg.: Capistran expresses his displeasure with the Baron 
for not having made his former writing available to the 
other Barons. He exhorts him to obey the Pope and his 
Inquisitor and stop favoring the heretics. This present 
letter also should be read to the other Barons. 

Ms.: See Appendix. Ed.: Weber 51-59. Bn 270. 


1452-V-17, Most (Brix). 

IdC ad Cardinalem Legatum, Nicolaum de Cusa. 

Inc.: Reverendissime in Christo pater.... Accidit nonnum- 
quam.... 

Des.: dirigat, protegat et sublimet ad gloriam sempiteer- 
nam. Amen. 

Reg.: Capistran urges the Papal Legate, Nicholas of Cusa 
(Cardinalis S. Petri ad Vincula) to proceed with severity 
against the Hussite heretics who dare to give communion 
to the laity “sub utraque specie.’” By no means should he 
listen to their arguments. Capistran is in possession of 
five bulls of Pope Nicholas V in which the heresies of the 
Bohemians are condemned. 

Ed.: W 12: 149-52. Bn 271. 


1452-V-17, Most (Brix). 

IdC ad Ulricum de Rosenberg. 

Inc.: Magnifice et excellens domine.... Multi iam deflu- 
xere dies.... : 

Des.: me plurimum atque plurimum commendo, una cum 
sociis meis. 
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Reg.: Capistran asks for information about the decisions 
of the Diet which was held in Prague and is in session in 
Benessau (Benesov). He also would like to know if Rokyt- 
zana intends to be present at the Diet of Regensburg. He 
sends Rosenberg copies of the five bulls of Pope Nicholas 
V in which the Hussite heresy is condemned and asks him 
to make them known to the Bohemian Barons. 

Ms.: See Appendix. Ed.: Palacky, Beitrdge 41-44. Bn 272, 
copy available. 


1452-V-24, Cesky Krumlov (Krumau)?. 

Ulricus von Rosenberg ad IdC. 

Inc.: Filius meus erat in Teutonia.... 

Des.: quia tributis subici ... intendunt? etc. 

Reg.: Rosenberg, answering Capistran’s letter, tells him 
that the Diet of Benesau did not resolve anything. He is 
going to represent his party at the Diet of Regensburg but 
Rokytzana does not intend to go to Regensburg. 

Ms.: See Appendix. Ed.: Palacky, Beitrdge 44-45. Bn 273, 
copy available. 


1452-V-30. 

Ioannes de Nedelist ad IdC. 

Inc.: Incarnati Verbi veritatem pro salute. Si congruit 
dicere, devote frater.... 

Des.: ad verum pastorem et episcopum animarum nostra- 
rum. 

Reg.: John Nedelist accuses Capistran of ignorance and of 
lack of charity for calling him a heretic because he de- 
fends the distribution of communion to the laity ‘sub 
utraque specie,” as prescribed by the Sacred Scripture, 
practiced by the primitive Church and approved in the 
“Compactata” of the Council of Basel. 

Ms.: See Appendix. Ed. Weber 46-49. Bn 274. 


1452-VI-1, Praha (Prague). 

Cives Praguenses ad IdC. 

Inc.: Magistri civium iuratique consules.... Litteras tuas 
nobilibus.... 

Des.: forte contingeret existere et auctorem. 

Reg.: The authorities of Prague tell Capistran that they 
were shocked by his letter addressed to George Podebrad, 
Governor of Bohemia, in which he insulted the venerable 
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Master, John Rokytzana. 
Ms.: See Appendix. Ed.: Weber 49ff. Bn 275. 


1452-VI-1, Praha (Prague). 

Georgius Podebrad, Gubernator Bohemiae, ad IdC. 

Inc.: Religiose vir. Tua parte nobis oblata epistola.... 
Des.: tam crudeliter et inaniter invehis, aures nostre tin- 
niunt. 

Reg.: Fragment of a letter by George Podebrad to Capis- 
tran, in the same vein as the preceding. 

Ms.: See Appendix. Ed.: AASS 10: 351. Bn 276. 


1452-VI-6, Most (Brux). 

IdC ad Georgium Podebrad, Gubernatorem Bohemiae. 
Inc.: Putabam ego minorum ordinis minimus.... 

Reg.: Concerns the Hussite controversy. The original was 
in Dresden before World War II. 

Bn 277. 


1452-VI-7, Most (Brix). 
IdC ad Elricum de Rosenberg. 


Inc.: Magnifice et excellens domine.... Ordinaveram 
transmittere.... 

Des.: intimanda commisi. Valeat V. M. feliciter ad gaudia 
senpiterna. 


Reg.: Capistran notifies Rosenberg that he is going to the 
Diet of Regensburg where he was invited by the Papal 
Legate, Nicholas of Cusa, and Albert, Duke of Bavaria. There 
he hopes to meet Henry, son of Rosenberg, and Canon 
Wenceslaus of Cesky Krumlov (Krumau). 

Ms.: See Appendix. Ed.: Palacki, Fontes rerum Austr., 2. 
Abt., XX, 45-46; AASS 10: 548. Bn 278. 


1452-VI-8, Most (Brix). 

IdC ad Ioannem Nedelist. 

Inc.: Salutem in eo plurimam.... Perlectis litteris tuis, 
nuper ad me allatis.... 

Des.: saltem detur mihi aditus securus ad Pragam, ut eum 
et ceteros propriis oculis cernere queam. 

Reg.: Capistran argues against the Hussite heresy and 
against Rokytzana and his followers. Nedelist i§ stupid 
enough to share the same heresy, exposing himself to 
eternal damnation. Being an ignorant layman, how does 
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he dare to dispute with Capistran about the interpretation 
of the Gospel and of the Council of Basel? Capistran 
would be glad to face the perfidious Rokytzana at the Diet 
of Regensburg. 

Ms.: See Appendix. Bn 279, copy available. 


1452-VII-3, Nurnberg. 

Consilium civitatis Nurnberg ad IdC. 

Inc.: Pater reverende.... Flagantisimum desiderium nos- 
Des.: nos et populus noster cotidie imprecamur. 

Reg.: The authorities of Nuremberg tell Capistran that the 
whole city longs to see him and hear his sermons. 

Ed.: FS 16 (1929): 208. Bn 281. 


1452-VII-4, Amberg. 

IdC ad Fredericum IV, Ducem Saxoniae. 

Inc.: Illustrissime et excellentissime.... Venerandus D. 
Prepositus.... 

Des.: quodque ut faciatis etiam atque etiam rogo. Addita- 
mentum: Si quid interea ... manu propria me susbscripsi. 
Reg.: This is Capistran’s second letter to the Duke, inform- 
ing him of events at the Diet of Regensburg. He asks 
Frideric to give credit to Provost D, bearer of the present 
letter. Further, he implores the Duke to intervene with 
the Emperor (to whom he is related), to prevent a disas- 
trous pact between the Emperor and the Bohemians on 
the one hand and between the Hungarians and the Turks 
on the other. Ladislaus, King of Hungary and Bohemia 
(being a minor) should remain in Vienna under the pro- 
tection of the Emperor. 

Ms.: See Appendix. Ed.: Weber 60f. Bn 283. 


1452-VII-4, Magdeburg?. 

Fridericus, Archiepisc. Magdeburgensis, ad IdC. 

Reg.: According to a shorthand note of J. Hofer (deci- 
phered by O. Bonmann), this letter concerns the mission 
of a certain Prior Hermann to the Papal Legate, Nicholas 
of Cusa, and the blood preserved on the miraculously 
bloodstained host of Wilsnack. 

See L. Meier, ““Wilsnack als Spiegel Deutscher Vorreforma- 
tion,” Zeitschrift fiir Religions- und Geistesgeschichte 3 
(1951): 53-69. 
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Ms.: Magdeburg, Domgymnasium, 13, ff. 88-90. Bn 282, proc. 
1452-VII-7, Krakow. 

Casimirus IV, Rex Poloniae, ad IdC. 

Inc.: Venerande pater. ... Quantum cupiamus presentiam 
vestram.... 

Des.: caritatem vestram affectuose invitamus. 

Reg.: The King invites Capistran to preach the word of 
God in his kingdom. At the same time he informs him 
that he gave permission to Ladislaus of Hungary and to 
his three companions to build a friary for the Observants 
outside the city of Cracow. They may also have the church 
of the Holy Cross. 

Ed.: W 12: 162-63. Bn 284. 


1452-VIII-7, Nurnberg. 

Consilium Nurembergense ad IdC. 

Reg.: According to a note of J. Hofer, this letter is con- 
cerned with a peace-treaty with Marquis William (of Bran- 
denburg?). 

Ms.: Staatsarchiv, Nurnberg, Rep. 15, S 1, L 1, nr. 3b, f. 
354s. Bn 285A, proc. 


1452-VIII-11, Schwabach. 

Albertus Achilles, Margravius de Brandenburg, ad IdC. 
Reg.: This letter concerns the peace-treaty with the city of 
Nuremberg. The Marquis thanks Capistran for his labors. 
Ms.: Nurnberg, Staatsarchiv, Rep. 15 S 1, L 1, nr. 3b, f. 358. 
Bn 285B, proc. 


1452-VIII-20, Bamberg. 

IdC declaratio de “proprio sacerdote.” 

Inc.: ‘Proprio sacerdoti.” In hoc verbo “proprio sacerdoti” 
notandum est.... 

Des.: Federici III, tunc regis Romanorum. Unde ad fidem 
... et sigillum appono in consvetum. 

Reg.: This letter is an answer to a consultation concerning a 
point of Canon Law: who can qualify as ‘“‘proprius sacer- 
dos.” Capistran lists twelve possible meanings from the 
Pope to a Franciscan friar. He states that he excerpted these 
definitions from the Repetitio, cap. Omnis utriusqye, Extra, 
de poen. et rec. At the request of Emperor Frederick III, this 
declaration was approved by the University of Vienna. 

Ms.: Clm. 8180, ff. 202v-203v. Bn 285K, copy available. 
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1452-VIII-25, Coburg. 

IdC ad Licentiatum Martinum Meyr. 

Inc.: Egregie vir et amice honorande.... Perlectis literis 
fais... 

Des.: dum mihi vita comes. Vale in Christo Iesu et me 
sepenumero magnificentiis illarum facito commendatum. 
Reg.: Capistran had asked the authorities of Nuremberg to 
free two prisoners, Sebold Pfintzing and his son, but he 
found the answer to his letter somewhat obscure. In any 
case, he would be very much pleased if the prisoners were 
freed and joined the Franciscan Order, as they had prom- 
ised. They could be transferred to another town. 

Ed.: FS 16 (1929): 209-10. Bn 285a. 


1452-IX-1, Nurnberg. 

Consilium civitatis Nirnbergensis ad IdC. 

Inc.: Reverendissime in Christo pater.... Recepimus pri- 
dem cartam ... scriptam egregio domino Martino.... 
Des.: certis aliis litteris presentibus annexas. Nos p. v. r. 
humiliter commendantes. 

Reg.: The authorities of Nuremberg, answering Capis- 
tran’s preceding letter, tell him that they would have 
pardoned Sebold Pfinzing and his son at his request, in 
spite of the fact that they had committed a very serious 
crime, but that they had escaped. 

Ed.: FS 16 (1929): 210-11. Bn 285b. 


1452-IX-6, Jena. 

IdC ad consilium civitatis Nurnbergensis. 

Inc.: Magnifici et excellentes domini.... Hac die, cum 
venissem ad illustrissimum principem.... 

Des.: omne debitum polliceor. Valeant Magnificentie 
vestre, quas Christus per tempora longiora conservet. 
Reg.: Capistran, answering the preceding letter, thanks 
the authorities of Nuremberg for their willingness to 
pardon Sebold Pfinzing and his son, provided they en- 
tered a religious Order. But since they have escaped, they 
have exposed themselves to both temporal and spiritual 
danger. Capistran is about to go to Erfurt and Leipzig, and 
later, to the ungrateful Bohemians. Further, he informs 
them of the bloody battle between George Podebrad, 
Governor of Bohemia, and the Taborites, both heretics. 
Preparations are being made for the Diet in Wurzburg. 
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1452-IX-26, Nurnberg. 

Consilium civitatis Nurnberg ad IdC. 

Inc.: Reverendissime pater. Receptis pridem litteris ves- 
tris:< .<: 

Des.: et dilectionis signa ostendentes. 

Reg.: The Council of Nuremberg answers Capistran’s 
preceding letter and wishes him well. They ask him to 
assign the beloved preacher, Fr. Frederick of Prussia, to 
the Nuremberg friary for another year. 

Ed.: FS 16 (1929): 213. Bn 285d. 


1452-X-15, Magdeburg. 

IdC ad Ulricum et Henricum de Rosenberg. 

Inc.: Magnifice et excellens domine.... Nullo dicendi 
genre consequi.... 

Des.: quam libenter offerens. Valeat M. D. vestra ... vestro 
utimini arbitratu. 

Reg.: Capistran expresses his satisfaction that Ladislaus, 
the (twelve-year-old) King of Hungary and Bohemia, is 
residing in Vienna for the time being. Since the young 
King promised to respect the rights and freedoms of the 
Bohemians before his coronation, Capistran is very much 
afraid that the Hussites will interpret this as an approval 
of their heresy. 

Ms.: See Appendix. Ed.: AASS 10 (1869): 548-49. Bn 286. 


1452-X-16, Magdeburg. 
Eberhard Woltmann, Praepositus Monasterii B. M. Vir- 
ginis, ad IdC. 
Inc.: Cordialem affectum.... Cogor zelo debiti cultus.... 
Des.: ad Dei laudem et nostram salutem, quam vobis .. 
regnat. 
Reg.: The Provost asks Capistran for clarification concern- 
ing the veneration of the miraculous blood of Wilsnack. 
Ms.: Cap., c. 129. Ed.: E. Breest, “Das Wunderblut von 
Wilsnack (1383-1552),”’ Mdrkische Forschungen 16 (1881): 
259-61. Bn 287, proc. 

8 
1452-X-21, Leipzig. 
IdC ad Ulricum de Rosenberg. 
Inc.: Magnifice et excellens domine.... Dum» preclara 
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hactenus vestra gesta.... 

Des.: ad civitatem Wratislaviensem proficiscar. Valete ... 
etiam atque etiam obsecro. 

Reg.: Capistran bitterly complains that Rosenberg, for politi- 
cal reasons, concluded a pact with the Hussite heretics. He 
implores him to rescind such a shameful alliance. Further, 
he informs Rosenberg that he is not going to the Diet of 
Vienna because if he goes, Podebrad will refuse to go. 

Ms.: See Appendix. Ed.: AASS 10 (1869): 550-51. Bn 288. 


1452-X-22. 

IdC ad Hermannum, sacerdotem. 

Reg.: Capistran absolves Hermann, an Utraquist, and 
receives him into the church. 

Ms.: Prague, Kapitelarchiv, Diplomatarium des bohmis- 
chen National-Museums (according to a note of J. Hofer). 
Bn 288a, proc. 


1452-X-25, Leipzig. 

IdC ad quendam Cardinalem. 

Reg.: Chiappini suggests that this letter may have been 
directed to the Cardinal Protector, Dominic Capranica, 
trying to convince him of the truth of the eucharistic 
miracle of Wilsnack. 

Ed.: Matthaeus Ludecus, Historie von der erfindung, wun- 
derwercken und zerstérung des vermeinten heiligen bluts zur 
Wilssnagk (Wittenberg, 1586) Beilage, n. VIII (no page is 
given). See Breest 261. Bn 289, proc. 


1452-X-25, Leipzig. 

IdC ad Nicolaum V. 

Reg.: Capistran informs the Pope that the Archbishop of 
Magdeburg and Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa declared that 
the eucharistic miracle of Wilsnack is not authentic. Con- 
rad of Havelberg and Capistran himself are in favor of its 
authenticity. 

Ed.: Breest 261. Bn 290, proc. 


1452-X-25, Leipzig. 

IdC ad Ioannem, Episcopum Parmensem, iudicem Rotae 
Romanae. 

Reg.: Capistran asks the Bishop not to make any definitive 
statement concerning the miraculous blood of Wilsnack 
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before eye-witnesses have been examined anew. 
Ms.: Magdeburg, Domgymnasium, cod. 13, f. 88. See E. 
Breest 261. Bn 291, proc. 


1452-X/XI-?, Magdeburg. 

Eberhardus, Praepositus Magdeburgensis, ad IdC. 

Reg.: Very likely this letter concerns the miraculous blood 
of Wilsnack. 

Ms.: Gottingen, Bibl. Univ., Theol., cod. 119, ff. 226-30. Bn 
292, proc. 


1452-XI-3, Bari. 

Marcus de Bononia, Vicarius Gen. Observantium Cis- 
mont., ad IdC. 

Inc.: In Christo sibi carissimo patri.... Cum plurimis ac 
variis mihi.... 

Des.: abundantissime supplere paratissimo. Vale. ...Omni- 
potentem deprecari memento. 

Reg.: The Vicar General appoints Capistran his Commis- 
sary for the newly established friaries in Austria, Bohe- 
mia, Moravia and Stiria, which now form a new Province. 
Ed.: W 12: 171-72. Bn 294. 


1452-XI-?, Leipzig. 

IdC ad novitios Vindobonenses et Neuburgenses. 

Inc.: Dilectissimis filiolis.... Nihil est vel esse potest.... 
Des.: qui in civitate Lipizensi, ‘ut vinceres, incitavi.” 
Valete in Domino ... semper vos Domino commendo. 
Reg.: Capistran expresses his satisfaction that the novices 
of Vienna are making good progress in religious life. He 
exhorts them to persevere to the end. 

Ed.: AFH 4 (1911): 116-17. Bn 293. 


1452-XI-4, Leipzig. 

IdC ad consilium civitatis Nurnberg. 

Inc.: Magnifici et excellentes domini.... Incredibilis illa ac 
summa vestra in me benivolentia.... 

Des.: ut in illis mea grandis fides est fixa et locata. 

Reg.: Capistran thanks the Council of Nuremberg for the 
kindness they always showed to him. Now he would like 
to ask them to provide two carts for the novices whom his 
faithful companion, Christopher of Varese, has to conduct 
to Vienna. 
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1452-XI-5, Leipzig. 

IdC ad Ulricum de Rosenberg. 

Inc.: Magnifice et excellens domine.... Hac hora reddite 
sunt mihi.... 

Des.: qui decipi non potest quique summa veritas est. 
Reg.: Capistran, answering Rosenberg’s letter, informs 
him that he is not going to the Diet of Vienna unless he is 
invited. He sent many letters by his companion, Peter of 
Sopron, to many important persons. He begs Rosenberg 
(as he did earlier) to redeem his honor by rescinding the 
pact he miade with the Hussites. 

Ms.: See Appendix. Ed.: AASS 10 (1869): 551-52. Bn 295. 


1452-XI-6, Leipzig. 

IdC ad Eberhardum, Praepositum Magdeburgensem. 
Inc.: Iesus.... Veram in utroque.... 

Reg.: Capistran answers Eberhard’s letter of October 16, 
concerning the miraculous blood of Wilsnack. He is in 
favor of its authenticity and he knows of two similar 
miracles. 

Ms.: Wolfenbiuttel, cod. 2505, ff. 228-36. Other mss. are 
listed by L. Meier, “‘Wilsnack als Spiegel deutscher Vorre- 
formation,” Zeitschrift fiir Religions- und Geistesgeschichte 3 
(1951): 59. Bn 296, proc. 


1452-X]I-8, Leipzig. 

IdC ad Bohemos. 

Inc.: Veram in utraque summaque veritate peropto.... 
Reg.: Capistran proves that the Hussites are heretics. See 
CProd; MF 26 (1926): 62, n. 104 

Ms.: Clm. 18971, ff. 187-202. 


1452-XI-15, Leipzig. 

IdC ad Albertum de Pochelpach, Guardianum conventus 
Nurnbergensis. 

Inc.: Reverende in Christo pater.... Cupiens familiam 
vestram augmentare.... 

Des.: mittatis secum duos fratres usque Ratisbonam. 
Valete in Domino et pro me orate. 

Reg.: Capistran instructs the Guardian of the Nuremberg 
friary how to train the novices: they are to pray, sing, 
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meditate, confess twice a week, say the rosary daily, etc. 
Ed.: W 12: 183ff.; AF 2: 342ff. Bn 297. 


1452-XII-26, Dresden. 

IdC ad Syndacum et Consilium civitatis Gorlitz. 

Reg.: Neither the manuscript nor the edition is available. 
Ms.: Gorlitz, cod. f. 240, n. 32. Ed.: Giese [no further infor- 
mation provided] (1772) 1: 10. Bn 297c, proc. 


1452-XII-30, Wien. 

Ladislaus, Rex Hungariae, ad IdC. 

Inc.: Venerabilis et Religiose.... Cum ille Creator noster.... 
Des.: cum ampliori devotione cum Salvatore. 

Reg.: Ladislaus V, King of Hungary and Bohemia (or rath- 
er his tutor) asks Capistran to go to Hungary where the 
people ardently desire to hear the Word of God from him. 
Ms.: Cap., c. 137. Ed.: Pettk6 7f. Bn 298. 


1452-?-?. 

IdC ad Cardinalem Sbigniew, Episc. Cracoviensem. 

Reg.: According to J. Hofer, Capistran answers the Cardi- 
nal’s letter of April 15, 1452. See letter 360 above. 

Ms.: Krakow, Bibl. (?) cod.. 1399, ff. 42ff. Bn 298a, proc. 


1453-II-?, Wroclaw. 

Petrus II Nowak, Episc. Bratislavensis, ad IdC. 

Reg.: Neither manuscript nor edition is available. 

Ed.: Schlesische Provinzialblatter 129 (1849): 45ff. Bn 298c, 
proc. 


1453-III-6, Wien. 

Ladislaus, Rex Hungariae, ad IdC. 

Inc.: Ladislaus, Dei gratia.... Religiose vir, nobis caro 
affectu amplectende.... Ad ea que divinum cultum.... 
Des.: et dilatatione semper habebis paratam. 

Reg.: The King asks Capistran to send Ladislaus Turi and 
Michael Szekely to Kylia (on the border of Moldavia) to 
supervise the construction of a friary in honor of St. Ber- 
nardine of Siena. The King writes at the request of John 
Hunyadi, Governor of Hungary, the sponsor of this new 
foundation. 

Ms.: Cap., c. 138. Ed.: Pettk6é 8-9. Bn 299. 
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1753-III-14, Wroclaw. 

IdC ad Angelum Serpetri de Perugia, Min. Gen. OFM. 
Inc.: Reverendissime in Christo pater.... Experientia ipsa 
magistra, prestantissime pater.... 

Des.: cumque me familiamque nostram plurimum atque 
plurimum commendo. 

Reg.: Capistran asks the Minister General to keep protect- 
ing the family of the Observants against its enemies, as he 
did in the past. The honor of the Order requires it. He 
tells the General that, among many others, eighty stu- 
dents of the University of Leipzig joined the Observants, 
many of them having bachelor’s or master’s degrees. 

Ed.: AFH 72 (1979): 53-56. Bn 303. 


1453-III-14, Wroclaw. 

IdC ad Nicolaum V. 

Inc.: Beatissime pater. ... Etsi sepenumero, prostrato mihi 
ante pedes.... 

Des.: libere et expedite observare valeamus. 

Reg.: Capistran begs the Pope to protect the Observant 
family and not to revoke the privileges granted them by 
Pope Eugene IV. It would be a great scandal for the whole 
Church. 

Ed: AFH 72 (1979): 58-60. Bn 304. 


1453-III-14, Wroclaw. 

IdC ad collegium Cardinalium. 

Inc.: Reverendissimi in Christo.... Cicumvoluti orbis, in 
quo reptilia.... 

Des.: vestris sacris orationibus adiuvare dignemini. 

Reg.: Capistran implores the Cardinals to defend and 
protect the family of the Observants against the intrigues 
of the Conventuals. 

Ed.: AFH 72 (1979): 56-57. Bn 300. 


1453-III-26, Brno (Brinn). 

H. Rosano, legum doctor, ad IdC. 

Inc.: Reverendissime pater.... Gavisus fui de adventu 
salubri.... 

Des.: humiliter et devote recommendo. 

Reg.: Rosanus, a former canon of the church of Prague, 
tells Capistran that he is pleased with his arrival in Sile- 
sia, but would be more pleased if he went to Prague to 
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convert the infidels. He fears that if Capistran establishes 
a new friary for the Observants in the territory of his 
parish, his chaplains will be forced to go begging. There 
are already more than enough friaries and monasteries. 
Ms.: Cap., c. 259. Bn 617, copy available. 


1453-III-28, Krakow. 

Cardinalis Sbigniew, Episc. Cracoviensis, ad IdC. 

Inc.: Venerande et egregie vir.... Quanto studio, quanto 
desiderio.... 

Des.: et te auxilio supremo roborans in vinea sua laboran- 
tem. 

Reg.: The Cardinal, having heard that Capistran is preach- 
ing in Wroctaw, pleads with him to come to Cracow with- 
out delay. In expectation of his visit, he is postponing his 
departure to the other parts of his diocese. 

Ed.: W 12: 188-89. Bn 302. 


1453-V-4, Roma. 

Nicolaus V ad IdC. 

Inc.: Dilecto filio.... Circumspecta caritas Apostolice 
Sedis... 

Des.: ceterisque contrariis quibuscumque. Nulli ergo 
omnino huiusmodi etc. 

Reg.: The Pope gives Capistran permission to establish as 
many friaries for the Observants in Austria, Bohemia and 
Moravia as he deems convenient. 

Ed.: BFNS 1: 824-25. Bn 306a. 


1453-V-6, Wien. 
Ladislaus, Rex Hungariae, ad IdC. 


Inc.: Ladislaus, Dei gratia.... Venerabilis, religiose, de- 
vote.... Quamquam illius a quo omne datum est opti- 
mum.. 


Des.: et beneficiis volumus et teneamur confovere. 
Reg.: The King urges Capistran to come to Vienna where 
both the King and the people ardently desire to hear his 
preaching again. 
Ms.: Cap., c. 140. Ed.: Pettk6é 9-10. Bn 307. 

® 
1453-V-8, Wroclaw. IdC ad Cardinalem Dominicum 
Capranica, Ordinis Protectorem. 


Inc.:; Reverendissime in Christo.... Egrotanti mihi istis 
diebus.... 
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Des.: quam Iesus Christus dignetur longissimo evo tueri. 
Reg.: Capistran acknowledges the Cardinal’s letter (writ- 
ten on February 11 and received on May 2), which caused 
him great joy. But he was very much distressed by the 
news that the new General of the Order, James Mozzani- 
ca, is working against the Observants. Capistran is now 
accused of having forged the bull of Eugene IV (Ut sacra 
Ordinis of January 11, 1446) in favor of the Observants. He 
has already spent thirty-seven years in the Order without 
being blamed of any such misdeed. To subject the Observ- 
ants to the jurisdiction of the Conventuals would be a 
disaster for the whole Church. 

Ms.: Namur, Bibl. munic., cod. 168, ff. 63r-4v. Bn 307a, 
copy available. 


1453-V-27, Bologna. 

Petrus, Guardianus conventus Aracoelitani, ad IdC. 

Inc.: Audio que de me.... 

Reg.: The Guardian informs Capistran of the proceedings 
of the General Chapter celebrated in Bologna and tells 
him about certain events which took place in L’Aquila. 
Ms.: Cap., c. 122. Bn 308, proc. 


1453-V-31, Wroclaw. 

Petrus II Nowak, Episc. Wratislavensis, confirmat cessio- 
nem monasterii S. Bernardini. 

Inc.: In nomine domini. Amen. Petrus, Dei gratia Episco- 
pus Uratislaviensis....Tenore presentium universis recog- 
noscimus.... 

Des.: testibus ad promissa fide dignissimis. 

Reg.: The Bishop confirms that, by authority of Pope 
Nicholas V, the newly established monastery of St. Bernar- 
dine of Siena, outside the walls of Wroclaw, be ceded to 
Capistran for the use of the Observant friars. 

Ed.: W 12: 221ff. Bn 308a. 


1453-VI-14, Neisse. 

Petrus Nowak, Episc. Wratislaviensis, ad IdC. 

Inc.: Reverendissime pater.... Non prestet vobis, quesu- 
mus, admirandi materiam.... 

Des.: prout sua exigit celsitudo, personaliter consulere non 
valemus. 

Reg.: The Bishop excuses himself for not having forward- 
ed the requested letter earlier. He is in the midst of a 
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great commotion. He asks Capistran to examine the case 
of the profanation of the Blessed Sacrament with the help 
of the episcopal chapter, and take appropriate measures. 
Ms.: Cap., c. 141. Ed.: W 12: 192. Bn 309. 


1453-VI-27, Wien. 

Ladislaus, Rex Hungariae, ad IdC. 

Inc.: Venerabilis pater.... Quantum Maiestati nostre 
displicibile fuerit.... 

Des.: que ut facere velit, cordintime et reiteratis precibus 
rogamus. 

Reg.: The King was glad to hear that Capistran had re- 
gained his health. He invites him again to Vienna. He has 
taken the necessary measures to assure him a safe jour- 
ney. 

Ms.: Cap., c. 142. Ed.: Pettk6 10-11. Bn 310. 


1453-VI-27, Wroclaw. 

IdC ad Ludovicum Erlichshausen, Magistrum generalem 
Ordinis Theutonicorum. 

Inc.: Reverendissime in Christo. ... Ex litteris Reveremdis- 
sime D. Vestre.... 

Des.: illud omne debitum polliceor. 

Reg.: Capistran acknowledges Erlichshausen’s letter and 
regrets that because of poor health and his involvement 
with the problems of Bohemia he cannot accede to his 
request to preach to his subjects. 

Ms.: See Appendix. Ed.: Weber 63-64. Bn 312. 


1453-VI-27, Wien. 

Ladislaus, Rex Hungariae, ad IdC. 

Inc.: Venerabilis et religiose.... Commisimus honorabili 
Magistro Sigismundo Vorsthover.... 

Des.: nobis ipsis adhibere credentie fidem. 

Reg.: The King asks Capistran to trust his secretary, Sigis- 
mond Vorsthover, who will bring him a message from the 
King. 

Ms.: Cap., c. 143. Ed.: Pettk6 11. Bn 311. 


1453-VII-23, Roma. y 
Ioannes Iacobus Romanus ad IdC. 

Inc.: Non oblivione amoris eximii in te mei.... 

Des.: per tuam fidem, per animam tuam te oro. 
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Reg.: The writer begs Capistran to return to Italy in order 
to save the Observant family. 
Ms.: Cap., 225. Ed.: W 12: 199-200. Bn 313, copy available. 


1453-VIII-21, Lille. 

Isabella, Ducissa Burgundiae, ad IdC. 

Inc.: La duchesse de Bourgoigne.... Religieuse personne.... 
Des.: qui Vous ait en ... et digne garde. 

Reg.: The Duchess responds to a letter of Capistran con- 
cerning the citizens of Gand and the Observant friars. She 
promises to do her best to help the friars. 

Ms.: Cap., c. 102. Ed.: AFH 35 (1942): 295. Bn 314a. 


1453-VIII-21. 

IdC ad Margaritam, Ducissam Silesiae. 

Inc.: Illustris et excellens domina.... Acceptis litteris tuis, 
summas gratias Deo meo egi.... 

Des.: quam conservet salvetque in evum. Valeat ... ad 


gaudia sempiterna. 

Reg.: Capistran acknowledges receipt of Margaret’s letter 
and thanks her for her kind words. He would be glad to 
comply with the Duchess’s request but the great distance 
and his desire to save souls does not permit it. He tells her 
how many heretics he has already reconciled with the 
Church. 

Ms.: Clm. 504, f. 386r. Bn 314b, photo. 


1453-XI-8, Krakow. 

IdC ad Ladislaum, Regem Hungariae. 

Inc.: Serenissima sacraque regia maiestas.... Multorum 
voce intelligens.... 

Des.: cui causam fidei meque ipsum magnopere commen- 
do. 

Reg.: Capistran congratulates the King on his taking pos- 
session of the kingdom of Bohemia. He hopes that the 
King will bring the Bohemians back to the unity of the 
Church, outside of which there is no salvation. He would 
be glad to go to Prague to preach the word of God to that 
people; therefore, he asks the King for a safe-conduct for 
himself and for his companions. 

Ms.: See Appendix. Ed.: AFH 19 (1926): 70-71. Bn 320. 


1453-IX-19, Krakow. 
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Anonymus ad IdC. 

Inc.: Pater reverende, notum sit paternitati tue.... 

Des.: sigillum officii mei affissi. 

Reg.: The writer notifies Capistran that he absolved the 
bearer of the present letter and imposed on him some 
penance. For the rest he sends him to Capistran. 

Ms.: Cap., c. 146a. Bn 315, proc. 


1453-IX-26, Pinczéw. 

Cardinalis Sbigniew, Episc. Cracoviensis, ad IdC. 

Inc.: Credens subvenire ecclesie mee.... 

Des.: corripias illum quod tantopere de his non providerit. 
Reg.: The Cardinal donated his palace in Silesia to the 
friars. It should be transformed into a friary and dedicat- 
ed to St. Bernardine of Siena. 

Ms.: Krakow, cod. 42 DB IV 48, f. 82. Ed.: Lewicki, Epistola- 
rium 2: 138. 


1453-X-?, Krakow. 

Anonymus ad IdC. 

Inc.: Noverit caritas vestra.... 

Reg.: An anonymous note to Capistran, concerning the 
absolution of two persons, which took place on October 
19, 1453. 

Ms.: Cap., c. 146b. Bn 323, proc. 


1453-XI-4, Roma. 
Iacobus Bussolini de Mozzanica, Vicarius Generalis, ad 
IdC. 


Inc.: Colendissime pater.... Fructuosus labor, quam con- 
tinue suffert.... 

Des.: nostro nomine faciat efficaciter. Valeat ... felix in 
sempiternum. 


Reg.: The writer informs Capistran that after the death of 
the Minister General, Angelo Serpetri of Perugia, the Pope 
appointed him, James of Mozzanica, Vicar General of the 
Order. He commends the famous preacher, Robert of 
Lecce, to Capistran and asks his prayers. 

Ms.: Cap., c. 147. Ed.: W 12: 203-04. Bn 318. 


1453-XI-6, Pinczéow. 
Cardianlis Sbigniew, Episc. Cracoviensis, ad IdC. 
Inc.: Menses duo exacti sunt infra quos.... 
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Des.: per manum nostram aggregare dignatus est, nihil.... 
Reg.: The Cardinal compliments Capistran on his success- 
ful preaching and promises to visit him. 

Ms.: Krakow, Bibl. Univ. 42 DD IV 48, f. 82v. Ed.: Lewicki, 
Epistolarium 2: 140. Bn 319, proc. 


1453-XII-13, Praha (Prague). 

Ladislaus, Rex Hungariae, ad IdC. 

Inc.: Venerabilis Religiose.... Litterarum variarum seri- 
GM, c:0% 

Des.: favorisare et tueri intendimus, invenire hesitetis. 
Reg.: The King advises Capistran not to go to Prague at 
this time because his safety cannot be assured. 

Ms.: Cap., c. 148. Ed.: Pettko 11-12. Bn 322. 


1453-XII-22, Praha (Prague). 

Georgius Podebrad, Gubernator Bohemiae, ad IdC. 

Inc.: Licet tuarum serie litterarum non plus salutis offerre 
videaris.... 

Des.: cui iure et merito est parandum. 

Reg.: Podebrad refuses to give safe-conduct to Capistran 
for his journey to Prague. His services are not needed 
since Prague does not lack preachers. Capistran’s preach- 
ing would disturb the peace. 

Ms.: See Appendix. Ed.: W 12: 193-94. Bn 325. 


1453-XII-28, Venezia. 

Marcus de Bononia, Vicarius Generalis Observantium 
Cismontan., ad IdC. 

Inc.: Reverende in Christo pater.... Vigesimo decembris 
VeReP, accepi.. << 

Des.: vel parum timere inquinata versutia sint. 

Reg.: The Vicar General relates the intrigues of the famous 
preacher, Robert of Lecce, against Nicholas of Osimo, to 
Capistran and likewise the machinations of the Conven- 
tuals against the Observants. 

Ed.: AFH 21 (1928): 95-98. Bn 324. 


1453-XII-30, Brno (Briinn). 
Benessius de Boskowicz, Vicecamerarius Moraviae, ad 


IdC. ad IdC. 
Inc.: Reverendo in Christo patri preamantissimo. ... Hodie 


sex septimanis.... 
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Des.: valeam incolumem revisere. Deus omnipotens ... ad 
tempora longeva. 

Reg.: Benessius informs Capistran that after the Diet of 
the Moravians in Brno (Brunn) he is going to Prague to 
see the King. He hopes to visit Capistran after he returns. 
Ms.: Cap., c. 149. Bn 326, copy available. 


1453?. 

IdC ad Philippum, Ducem Burgundiae. 

Inc.: Est-il quelque chose.... 

Reg.: Capistran writes to the Duke in favor of the city of 
Ghent. 

Ed.: Bull. de l’Acad. roy. de Belgique 16 (1862): 216ff. Bn 327, 
scheda. 


1454-I-7, Roma. 

Cardinalis Latinus Orsini ad IdC. 

Inc.: Religiose vir.... Superioribus diebus accepimus tuas 
litteras.... 

Des.: frustra ipsorum gratia suscepisse labores. Cole 
Deum. 

Reg.: The Cardinal, answering Capistran’s letter, praises 
his apostolic zeal and promises to protect the interests of 
the (Observant) friars. 

Ms.: Cap., c. 150. Bn 328, copy available. 


1454-I-18, Praha (Prague). 

Ladislaus, Rex Hungariae, ad IdC. 

Inc.: Venerabilis religiose.... Cupimus scire vestram 
paternitatem quod nos.... 

Des.: in complacentiam singulariter bene gratam. 

Reg.: The King tells Capistran that after having pacified 
Bohemia he intends to visit his other dominions. He asks 
Capistran to go to Wroclaw and wait there for his invita- 
tion. 

Ms.: Cap., c. 151. Ed.: Pettk6 12f. Bn 329. 


1454-I-22, Sandomirez (Sandomir). 

Cardinalis Sbigniew, Episc. Cracoviensis, ad IdC. 

Inc.: Venerande pater.... Commendandus est plurimum 
zelus vester.... 

Des.: Sententiam ad Decretum, ante Domino, exequen- 
dum. 
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Reg.: The Cardinal expresses his satisfaction over the 
capture of the Hussite doctor, Paul of Prague. As soon as 
he returns to Cracow he will assist Capistran in prosecut- 
ing that heretic. 

Ms.: See Appendix. Ed.: W 12: 225-26. Bn 330. 


1454-I-28, Krakow. 

IdC ad Georgium de Podebrad, Gubernatorem Bohemiae. 
Inc.: Lucifrine superbie se fatetur alumnum.... 

Des.: maledictionibus et censuris amplius involvaris. 
Reg.: Capistran piles invective on Podebrad and Rokyt- 
zana, menacing them with eternal damnation. He denies 
that he was ever offered a safe-conduct. 

Ms.: See Appendix. Bn 331a, copy available. 


1454-I-29, Krakow. 

IdC ad Georgium de Podebrad, Gubernatorem Bohemiae. 
Inc.: Si scirem, mi Georgi, litteras tuo nomine mihi nuper 
obsignatas.... 

Des.: unicum et pusillum religiosum formidasse non 
videamini. Donet tibi... ut eterna felicitas possit te possi- 
dere. 

Reg.: Another long diatribe of Capistran against Podebrad, 
disciple of the heresiarch Rokytzana. He (Capistran) re- 
ceived some unbelievably rude letters from Podebrad, but 
never a safe-conduct requested time and again. He la- 
ments the fate of the once glorious city of Prague. 

Ms.: See Appendix. Bn 331b, copy available. 


1454-III-2. 

Benessius de Boskowicz, Vicecamerarius Moraviae, ad 
ld: 

Inc.: Venerande pater.... Vestre itaque gloriose paternitati 
notum facio.... 

Des.: omni cum diligentia presentabo. Deus omnipotens 
... per tempora longeva. 

Reg.: Benessius lets Capistran know that he has arrived 
safely in Brno where he found Capistran’s letters ad- 
dressed to Podebrad and others. Several copies were made 
for the friars in Brno and Olomouc. He assures him that 
the letters will be forwarded to Podebrad and to the oth- 
ers. 
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Ms.: Cap., c. 301. Bn 616, copy available. 


1454-IV-3, Praha (Prague). 

Ladislaus, Rex Hungariae, ad IdC. 

Inc.: Venerabilis religiose.... Recepimus V. P. litteras no- 
bis novissime transmissas.... 

Des.: ad nostram presentiam vos expostulaturos. 

Reg.: The King acknowledges receipt of Capistran’s letter. 
He is glad to hear that Capistran is going to Wroclaw. He 
should await there the next letter of the King. 

Ms.: Cap., c. 156. Ed.: Pettk6 13. Bn 333. 


1454-IV-28, Krakow. 

IdC ad Casimirum IV, Regem Poloniae. 

Inc.: Sacra Regia Serenissimaque Maiestas.... Non est 
fidelis servuli.... 

Des.: in regimen populorum. Valere, feliciterque vincere 
te cupiio in eternum. 

Reg.: Capistran greets and praises the King and at the 
same time he asks him to revoke the privileges he inad- 
vertently granted to the enemies of the Cross (the Jews?). 
Ed.: W 12: 227-28. Bn 335. 


1454-IV-28, Roma. 

Nicolaus V ad IdC. 

Inc.: Nicolaus Papa V.... Movent Nos aliqui respectus 
utiles et necessarii.... 

Des.: te ad plenum informabunt. 

Reg.: The Pope instructs Capistran to go to Savoy, where 
he will be told by highly placed persons what to do in the 
interest of the Pontiff. 

Ms.: Cap., perg. 66. Ed.: W 12: 334. See BFNS 1: 867. Bn 334. 


1454-IV-30, Wroclaw. 

Petrus Nowak, Episc. Wrastislaviensis, ad IdC. 

Inc.: Salutem, et eum qui in Christo.... Reverendissime 
pater, amice nobis.... 

Des.: Super quo placeat V. P. ministerio litterarum respon- 
dere. 

Reg.: The Bishop invites Capistran to preach in his diocese 
in order to prevent the spread of the Hussite heresy. 

Ms.: See Appendix. Bn 336, copy available. 
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1454-V-9, Lodz. 

Casimirus IV, Rex Poloniae, ad IdC. 

Inc.: Kasimirus, Dei gratia.... Venerande et religiose 
pater, cum accepissemus et audivissemus.... 

Des.: non erunt cassa et nos mereri valeamus corona eterna. 
Reg.: The King, answering Capistran’s letter, thanks him 
for his interest in the eternal salvation of the King and his 
people and promises to revoke the privileges granted to 
the enemies of the Cross and he will do his best to pre- 
serve the true faith in his kingdom. But now he intends to 
visit his dominion as far as Torun. 

Ms.: Cap., 182. Ed.: Mascia 267ff. Bn 337, copy available. 
(See Bn 379). 


1454-V-12, Krakow. 

IdC ad cives Aquilanos. 

Inc.: Magnifici et excellentes.... Avenga Dio che le vostre 
lettere sempre siano ad me grate.... 

Des.: et per lui mandarme qualche gratiosa resposta. Vale- 
te ... honoris vestri memores estote. 

Reg.: Capistran exhorts the authorities of L’Aquila to build 
not a chapel but a church in honor of St. Bernardine of 
Siena, together with a friary, as they had promised. Every- 
where else very beautiful churches, dedicated to St. Ber- 
nardine, are being built. Among other things, the letter 
contains a bitter outburst against the famous preacher, 
Robert of Lecce. It would have been better if he had re- 
mained a Conventual. 

Ms.: Aquila, Arch. di St., cod. 73, ff. 450r-2r. Ed.: E. Lom- 
bardi, San Giovanni da Capestrano: Lettera agli Aquilani 
(L’Aquila, 1986). Italian translation: Anonymous, “Lettera 
di Frate Giovanni da Capestrano agli Aquiliani da Cra- 
covia il 12 Maggio 1545,” Vita Minorum 29 (1987): 69-76. 
Bn 338, copy available. 


1454-V-24, Brno (Brinn). 

Consilium Briinnensis ad IdC. 

Inc.: Venerandissime pater.... Non sine gravi spiritualium 
consolationum.... 

Des.: incunctanter deduci speramus. Optamus insuper ... 
diutino tempore gratanter conservare. 

Reg.: The authorities of Brno implore Capistran to visit 
their city, preach to the people, convert the heretics and 
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inspect the basilica they are building in honor of St. Ber- 


nardine of Siena. 
Ms.: Cap., c. 177. Ed.: Tadra 39-40. Bn 339, copy available. 


1454-V-28, Regensburg. 

Cardinalis Nicolaus Cusanus ad IdC. 

Inc.: Reverendissime in Christo pater.... Fuit his diebus 
congregatio in hoc loco ut Turcarum proposito per poten- 
tem exercitum obvietur.... 

Des.: cui servire opto in omnibus mihi possibilibus. 

Reg.: The Papal Legate urges Capistran to do everthing 
possible to restore the peace between Prussia and the 
King of Poland, otherwise it will be impossible to organize 
a strong army against the Turks. 

Ms.: Cap., c. 157. Ed.: W 12: 230. Bn 341. 


1454-VI-4, Olomouc. 

Bohussius de Zwola, Episcopus electus Olomucensis, ad 
Tac, 

Inc.: Venerande in Chrsito pater.... Seipsum totum in 
animo complacendi.... 

Des.: ad fortius confutandos inimicos ecclesie dignetur 
conservare lesus. 

Reg.: Bohussius notifies Capistran of the death of John, 
Bishop of Olomouc, and that the Chapter, very much 
against his will, has elected him to succeed John. He asks 
Capistran to inform the Pope of his election, reeommend 
him and ask the Pontiff to release him from the obligation 
of the yearly tribute. 

Ms.: Cap., c. 291. Bn 343, copy available. 


1454-VI-5, Olomouc. 

Ioannes de Lompniz, Praepositus Olomucensis, ad IdC. 
Inc.: Venerande in Domino Iesu.... Orationes humiles.... 
Inter varias erumnas huius incolatus.... 

Des.: et ad hostes sic vehementius confutandos. 

Reg.: The Provost and the diocesan Chapter ask Capistran 
to recommend to the Pope the confirmation of Bohussius 
of Zwola, whom the Chapter elected to succeed the de- 
ceased Bishop of Olomouc. / 
Ms.: Cap., c. 158. Ed.: Tadra 40. Bn 344, copy available. 


1454-VI-11, Krakow. 
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Cardinalis Sbigniew, Episc. Cracoviensis, ad IdC. 

Inc.: Venerabilis pater.... A tempore discessus vestri ex 
hac urbe.... 

Des.: Regem nostrum occursurum. Simile omagium a 
residuis militaribus, nobilibus et civibus recepturus. 
Fragmentum: Inc.: Res fidei contra Turcos.... Des.: Turcos 
nullatenus efficere sibi hostes consentient. (alias: iratum 
aut molestum esse.) 

Reg.: The Cardinal tells Capistran that after his (Capis- 
tran’s) departure for Wroctaw, the King arrived and was 
received with great solemnity in Torun. The legates of 
King Ladislaus of Hungary and Bohemia also arrived, 
asking the King of the Poles to conclude a peace-treaty 
with the Teutonic Knights. A fragment, beginning ‘Res 
fidei contra Turcos”’ speaks about the poor prospects of 
recruiting an army against the Turks. 

Ms.: Cap., c. 159. Ed.: Pettk6 14 (the fragment). Bn 345, 
copy available. 


1454-VI-14, Wroclaw. 

IdC ad Ladislaum, Regem Hungariae. 

Inc.: Sacra Regia Serenissimaque Maiestas. ... Totis precor- 
diis cupiens.... 

Des.: facio diligentissime commendata. Valeat ... tueatur 
omnipotens. 

Reg.: Capistran lets the King know that, according to his 
instructions, he arrived in Wroclaw, where the King is 
also expected. Capistran asks the King to communicate his 
(Capistran’s) earlier letters to his advisers. 

Ed.: W 12: 242. Bn 347. 


1454-VI-14, Wroclaw. 

IdC ad Ulricum Eitzinger, Regis Ladislai Consiliarium. 
Inc.: Magnifice et excellens domine.... Precibus Serenis- 
simi domini Regis Ladislai.... 

Des.: meum ministerium valeam consumare. Valeat ... 
per tempora longiora. 

Reg.: Capistran announces to Eytzinger that, according to 
King Ladislaus’s instructions, he has arrived in Wroclaw, 
and is awaiting further orders. He would be willing to go 
to preach in Olomouc. 

Ms.: Cap., c. 403 (register). Bn 346, copy available. 
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1454-VI-18, Krakow. 

Ioannes Dlugoss (Longinus) ad IdC. 

Inc.: Reverende in Christo pater.... Etsi equorum, quos in 
proprietatem... 

Des.: de singulis efficere et certam et participem. Valeat ... et 
populi christiani consolatione. 

Reg.: Jan Dtugosz, secretary of the Bishop of Cracow, tells 
Capistran that Cardinal Sbigniew had given some horses 
to Capistran as a gift. He should not have sent them back. 
Anyway, the Cardinal disposed of them according to 
Capistran’s wishes. The war of Poland against the Teuton- 
ic Knights is going well. Italy is not interested in fighting 
the Turks. 

Ms.: Cap., c. 160. Ed.: W 12: 226-27. Bn 348. 


1454-VI-23, Wroclaw. 

IdC ad Cardinalem Sbigniew, Episc. Cracoviensem. 

Inc.: Reverendissime in Christo pater.... Non haberem 
aliquid tue prestantissime paternitati scribere.... 

Des.: in ara crucis placide benigneque effudit. Valeat ... 
omnium novitati apud nos vigenti. 

Reg.: Capistran informs the Cardinal of his intention of 
going to the Diet of Frankfurt, to be held about the Feast 
of St. Michael (Sept. 29), in order to encourage the Princes 
to take up arms against the Turks. Further, he tells him 
that it is not true that the Bohemian heretics are organiz- 
ing to relieve the fort of Marianburg, besieged by the 
Poles; the Bishop of Wroclaw asked Capistran to temper 
his language against the Hussites, in the hope of reunion; 
the adolescent King Ladislaus is not cooperating with the 
heretics; Rokytzana is not a duly ordained priest; the 
Italians are not preparing to fight the Turks. 

Ms.: British Mus., Arundel 458, 201 (?). Bn 348a, copy 
available. 


1454-VI-24, Praha (Prague). 

Ulrich Eitzinger ad IdC. 

Inc.: (the first): Erwirdiger Herr.... Gesundheit. . 

Des.: (the second): Damit bewar ‘Ruch sein jeilipe grag 
vor Altes: ubel. 

Reg.: These are two badly deteriorated letters. In the first 
Eytzinger acknowledges Capistran’s letter written to King 
Ladislaus; in the other he sends good wishes and express- 
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es the hope of meeting Capistran soon. 
Ms.: Cap., c. 482a-b. Bn 349, scheda of Hofer. 


1454-VI-25, Praha (Prague). 

Ladislaus, Rex Hungariae, ad IdC. 

Inc.: Venerabilis Religiose devote.... Exhibuit coram 
Nobis Uldaricus Eytzingere de Eyczing.... 

Des.: digne erga vos et Ordinem vestrum reminiscendi. 
Reg.: The King was pleased by Capistran’s letter, brought 
by his Counselor Eitzinger. He is glad to hear that Capis- 
tran is going to Olomouc, but hopes to meet him in Vien- 
na. 

Ms.: Cap., c. 161. Ed.: Pettk6 14f-15. Bn 350. 


1454-?-?, Mazowsze (Masovia). 
Anna, Ducissa Mazoviae, ad IdC. 


Inc.: Venerande pater domine.... De his fratribus p. v. 
quos ipsa.... 
Des.: cui plenam detis fidem. Altissimus ... conservet ad 


tempora longa. 

Reg.: The Duchess thanks Capistran for the friars he sent 
to her dominions and asks his prayers for the recovery of 
her son Boleslaus, Duke of Mazovia. If he died, much 
confusion would follow. 

Ms.: Cap., c. 162. Bn 351, copy available. 


1454-VII-4, Cesky Krumlov (Krumau). 

Ulricus de Rosenberg ad IdC. 

Inc.: Promptum in beneplacitis famulatum.... Vestra 
scripta sano discutientis intellectu.... 

Des.: ut premissum est Deo propitio immobilis perma- 
nere. 

Reg.: Rosenberg acknowledges Capistran’s letter. A mes- 
senger will bring Capistran more important information. 
He reassures Capistran about his fidelity to the Church. 
Ms.: Cap., c. 163. Bn 355, copy available. 


1454-VII-8, Roma. 

Iacobus de Reate ad IdC. 

Inc.: Iesus. Reverendissime et Deo dilecte.... Scripsisse 
me memini.... 

Des.: mihi munus tue benedictionis impendas. Vale in 
Domino et ora pro me. 
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Reg.: Fr. James of Rieti congratulates Capistran on his 
marvelous work of which he was informed by a letter of 
Nicholas of Fara. At the Chapter of Valmontone (which 
now belongs to the Observants) Capistran was remem- 
bered and the Capitulars decided to write him a letter. Fr. 
Philip of Massa will bring it. Finally, he sends greetings to 
Nicholas of Fara and to the other companions of Capis- 


tran. 
Ed.: AFH 15 (1922): 404-05. Bn 356. 


1454-VII-12, Krakow. 

Ioannes de Thanczin, Palatinus Cracoviensis, ad IdC. 
Inc.: Venerabilis et pater venerande. Quamquam gravi et 
longo itineri.... 

Des.: pro mea consolatione speciali. 

Reg.: The Palatine notifies Capistran that on his way to 
Bohemia, he intends to stop in Wroclaw and visit Capis- 
tran. He is waiting for a safe-conduct from Prague where 
he is going on behalf of King Casimir to visit King Ladis- 
laus. 

Ms.: Cap., c. 168. Ed.: Tadra 43. Bn 358, copy available. 


1454-VII-15, Praha (Prague). 

Venceslaus, Decanus Ecclesiae Cathedralis Praguensis, ad 
IdC. 

Inc.: Religiosissime et reverendissime pater.... Noverit 
paternitas vestra me litteras cum presentium exhibi- 
LONCrere 

Des.: pro expulsione R. facio practicam. Deus det ut profi- 
cerem. 

Reg.: The Archdeacon acknowledges Capistran’s letter, 
telling him that he (the Archdeacon) wishes he were in 
Prague to confound the heretics. But it would not be safe 
because the arrogant and astute Rokytzana is very influen- 
tial. He promises to mention Capistran’s journey to Ulrich 
von Rosenberg who nowadays enjoys much prestige. He 
fears that King Ladislaus is about to depart from Prague. 
Ms.: Cap., c. 171. Bn 285/570, copy available. 


1454-VII-16, Szécsény. ; 
Ladislaus of Szécsény, Comes Nogradiensis et Hontensis, 
ad IdC. 

Inc.: Venerabilis ac Religiose Domine.... Quamquam 
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eiusdem vestre dominationis et paternitatis litteras de re- 
ceptione.... 

Des.: et cui vivere contulit, prebeat et salutem. 

Reg.: The Count thanks Capistran for having accepted 
him into the Confraternity of the Franciscan Order but he 
would like to have this certified in a letter signed by 
Capistran himself. 

Ms.: Cap., perg. 67. Ed.: Pettk6, 15f. Bn 359. 


1454-VII-19, Strassburg in Carinthia. 

Ioannes Schallermann, quondam Episc. Gurcensis, ad IdC. 
Inc.: Venerabilis ac religiose. ... Cum religiosus in Christo 
nobis dilectus Holaprugker.... 

Des.: quem dominus ad vota feliciter conservare dignetur. 
Reg.: The Bishop recommends the Augustinian Canon, 
Bernard Holaprugker, to Capistran. This man wishes to 
live according to a stricter rule and intends to join the 
Franciscan Order. 

Ms.: Cap., c. 169. Ed.: Mascia 277-78. Bn 361. 


1454-VII-21, Praha (Prague). 

Quidam ad IdC. 

Inc.: Ich lasse euch wissen das meyn gnadiger her der Bi- 
schori..: 

Des.: Dyese Zeittung moget Ir wol uffinbarn (?). 

Reg.: Someone, perhaps the secretary of a Bishop, notifies 
Capistran that a certain Bishop arrived at Gorlitz and held 
meetings with Mister Proczek. The authorities of Prague 
and Rokytzana were not pleased. 

Ms.: Cap., c. 144. Bn 361a, copy available. 


1454-VII-22, Wroclaw. 

Cives Wratislavienses ad IdC. 

Inc.: Seipsos cum humili recommendatione.... Noverit 
paternitas vestra, quod nuntius qui cum litteris vestris 
perrexit ad Pragam.... 

Des.: pro defensione fidei catholice per tempora diuturna. 
Reg.: The citizens of Wroctaw send Capistran the answers 
to his letters that they had forwarded for him to Prague. 
They complain that Capistran left them orphans and they 
beg him to console them at least with his letters. 

Ed.: W 12: 242-43. Bn 363. 
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1454-VII-22, Wroclaw. 

Nicolaus Tempelfeld ad IdC. 

Inc.: Noverit paternitas vestra quod nuntius qui cum 
litteris paternitatis vestre pervexit ad Pragam, nuper Sab- 
bato.... 

Des.: suspirantes orphani et post fidelissimum pastorem.... 
Reg.: Nicholas informs Capistran that he had read the 
letters addressed to Capistran from Prague and with the 
present letter he forwards them to him. There is also a 
letter addressed to Fr. Bernardino. The citizens of Wro- 
claw lament his departure. 

Ms.: Cap., c. 405. Bn 362, copy available. 


1454-VII-26, Wiener Neustadt. 

Aeneas Silvius Piccolomini, Episcopus Senensis, ad IdC. 
Inc.: Reverende pater.... Scio me tibi delatum esse, quasi 
de te male sim locutus.... 

Des.: et puto quod non me habebis nocentem. Vale in 
Christo. 

Reg.: The Bishop assures Capistran of his highest esteem. 
He should not believe the malignant rumors to the con- 
trary. Since it is impossible for Capistran to go to Prague, 
he should go to the Diet of Frankfurt. He himself plans to 
be there. Capistran should not go to Hungary at present. 
Ms.: Cap., c. 172. Ed.: W 12: 234-35. Bn 364. 


1454-VII-26, Praha (Prague). 

Ladislaus, Rex Hungariae, ad IdC. 

Inc.: Venerabilis devote. ... Nuntiavimus vobis litteris nos- 
jm op trae 

Des.: et ultro committitur, evitare possimus. 

Reg.: The King asks Capistran not to go to Olomouc be- 
cause now it is in a military zone and his preaching could 
aggravate matters. 

Ms.: Cap., c. 173. Ed.: Pettk6 16. Bn 365. 


1454-VII-30, Kyjov (Gaya). 

Benes de Boskowic ad IdC. 

Inc.: Ma Wierna Wasseey milosti.... 

Reg.: Benes of Boskovicz (Voscos) was glad to hear’ that 
Capistran intended to go to Olomouc because he will find 
there a more fertile ground for his preaching than in 
Prague. He regrets that he cannot meet him personally 
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because he has to go to Brno. 
Ms.: Cap., c. 174. Bn 367, proc. 


1454-VIII-1, Wien. 

Ioannes, Cappellanus, olim interpres in Vienna, ad IdC. 
Inc.: Humillimam post recommendationem.... Hesito 
nullatenus.... 

Des.: iuvare confirmareque felici prosperitate paternita- 
tem eandem. 

Reg.: John thanks Capistran for having reeommended him 
to the Emperor, Frederick III, and asks him to commend 
him also to King Ladislaus and to Enea Silvio Piccolomini. 
Ms.: Cap., c. 175. Bn 368, copy available. 


1454-VIII-2, Krakow. 

Cardinalis Sbigniew, Episc. Cracoviensis, ad IdC. 

Inc.: Venerande pater.... Cusor, qui redibat ex Urbe, 
pridie huc adveniens.... 

Des.: habito nuntio, vestre paternitati non omittam signifi- 
care. 

Reg.: The Cardinal was informed of Capistran’s arrival in 
Olomouc. He asks him to return to Poland where his 
preaching will do much good. It is not likely that Capis- 
tran will succeed in organizing a crusade against the 
Turks because Venice and Genoa have made a pact with 
them. 

Ed.: W 12: 243-44. Bn 369 


1454-VIII-3, Znojmo (Znaim). 

IdC ad Nicolaum V. 

Inc.: Beatissime pater.... Intelligenti mihi Sanctitatem 
Vestram supplicationem cuiusdam d. D. Prothasii Mora- 
viensis.... 

Des.: qui adeo constanter perseveravit et perseverat. 

Reg.: Capistran begs the Pope to permit the ordination of 
a certain Prothasius who abjured his heresy publicly. 
Ms.: Cap., c. 408-09. Bn 378. 


1454-VIII-10, Wroclaw. 

Christophorus de Ysna ad IdC. 

Inc.: Premissis orationibus.... Novis causis incumbentibus 
nova convenit.... 

Des.: quemadmodum eidem videbitur melius expedire. 
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Cui me nunc et omni tempore ... filium offero atque 
paratum. 

Reg.: Fr. Christopher of St. Bernardine Friary informs 
Capistran of the dissent that has arisen between the peo- 
ple and the Bishop who revoked a previous agreement. 
The people claim that they have been deceived by the 
clergy. The presence of Capistran would be needed now 
more than ever. 

Ms.: Cap., c. 176. Bn 370, copy available. 


1454-VIII-12, Wroctaw. 

Consules Vratislavenses ad IdC. 

Inc.: Reverendissime pater.... Pre magne dilectionis affec- 
1B ec 

Des.: quam Altissimus longo dignetur evo tueri. 

Reg.: The authorities remember Capistran with great 
affection and invite him to visit and console them in their 
many afflictions. 

Ms.: Ges., f. 49b. Ed.: Tadra 44-45. Bn 371, copy available. 


1454-VIII-13, Grodkéw (Grottkau). 

Robertus tertiarius ad IdC. 

Inc.: Humillime subiectionis conamine.... Vigilantior 
Cura... .4 

Des.: die nocteque (!) non cessabo exorare. 

Reg.: Robert (Rupert?), a tertiary, asks Capistran to explain 
to him certain points of the rule of the Third Order, such 
as the habit, the rite of investiture, privileges, etc. 

Ms.: Cap., c. 180. Bn 372, proc. 


1454?-VIII-14, Brno (Briinn). 

Magistratus Brinnensis ad IdC. 

Inc.: Vota vestre paternitatis.... 

Reg.: The authorities of Brno advise Capistran, who is on 
his way to Olomouc, to come to Brno by Wischau (Vys- 
kov). They have obtained a safe-conduct for him. 

Ms.: Cap., c. 104b. [III. 28b (old label).] See CRel 198, n. 
iv 7b: 


1454-VIII-14, Brno (Brinn). ; 
Magistratus et Iurati Brunnenses ad IdC. 

Inc.: Vestra reverenda paternitas pretextu salviconduc- 
fae. 
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Reg.: The authorities of Brno complain about Capistran’s 
delay. They ask him to come from Olomouc to Brno. 
Ms.: Ges., f. 48rb. See CRel 198, n. 178. 


1454-VIII-16, Krakow. 

Cardinalis Sbigniew Olesnicki, Episc. Cracoviensis, ad IdC. 
Inc.: Venerabilis pater.... Incolumem paternitatem Ves- 
tram cum fratribus.... 

Des.: residuam eorum potentiam cum Dei adiutorio super- 
aturus. 

Reg.: The Cardinal received Capistran’s letter about his jour- 
ney to Olomouc. He informs him of various happenings: 
the progress of the war in Prussia against the Teutonic 
Knights; the invasion of the Tartars into Poland; the Hun- 
garians asking help from the Poles against the Turks; the 
flight of the Despot of Rascia and his family to Hungary. 
Ed.: W 12: 230-31. Bn 375. 


1454-VIII-16, Olomouc. 

Bohuslavus Zwole, Episc. Olomucensis, ad IdC. 

Reg.: This is about the letter Capistran had written to the 
priests of Kromeriz (Kremsier) (see letter 504 below). 
Bonmann could not find the source of this letter, except a 
note of Hofer. 

Bn 374, proc. Scheda Hofer. 


1454-VIII-21, Bohemia. 

IdC ad Georgium Podebrad, Gubernatorem Bohemiae. 
Inc.: Orationibus fidelissimis. ... Utinam, magnifice Domi- 
ne, mens vestra.... 

Des.: Pragam adire numquam recusabo. Valete in Domi- 
no. 

Reg.: Capistran, after expressing his concern about the 
salvation of the Governor’s soul, asks him for a safe-con- 
duct to Prague, where he intends to confute Rokytzana’s 
errors. 

Ms.: Sessa 5/3: 0192-97 Bn 377, copy available. 


1454-VIII-22, Roma. 

Iacobus de Mozzanica, Min. Gen. OFM, ad IdC. 

Inc.: Distrahentibus plurimis curis.... 

Des.: que valeat et prosperetur ad coronam. 

Reg.: The newly elected Minister General, answering 
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Capistran’s congratulatory letter, asks his cooperation and 
his prayers. He is frightened by the requirements of his 
high office. Compassion would be more in place than 
congratulations. 

Ms.: L’Aquila, Arch. di St., cod. 73, f. 439. Bn 357, copy 
available. 


1454-VIII-26, Wiener Neustadt. 

Aeneas Silvius Piccolomini, Episc. Senensis, ad IdC. 

Inc.: Gratissime ac iucundissime fuerunt mihi littere.... 
Des.: Non dico nunc plura. Commendo me orationibus 
vestris, quarum me dignum fieri expecto. 

Reg.: The Bishop thanks Capistran for his letter and for 
having accepted his invitation to the Diet of Frankfurt 
and asks him to convince the Princes he will meet on the 
way, to come to the Diet. 

Ed.: W 12: 235. Bn 380. 


1454-VIII-28, Wien. 

Magistratus Vindobonensis ad IdC. 

Inc.: Erwirdigster geistlicher Vater.... Wiewol wir mit 
grossen begir.... 

Des.: und umb euer Convent gern verdienn (!). 

Reg.: The authorities of Vienna are overjoyed by the pros- 
pect of Capistrtan’s visit. The friary and church of St. 
Theobald are ready for him. 

Ms.: Cap., c. 183. Bn 381, copy available. 


1454-IX-2. 

Ludovicus, Comes Palatinus, Dux Bavariae, ad IdC. 

Inc.: Ludovicus, Dei gratia. ... Reverende in Christo pater.... 
Percipio per scripta Wilhelmi Aichperger.... 

Des.: parati sumus et nos orationibus vestris commen- 
damus. 

Reg.: The Count has heard from William Aichperger that 
Capistran wishes to confer with him confidentially. At 
present, he is too busy to visit Capistran but is otherwise 
at his service. 

Ms.: Cap., c. 184. Bn 382, copy available. 


1454-IX-16, Munchen. 
IdC ad Ladislaum, Regem Hungariae. 
Inc.: Sacra regia serenissimaque maiestas.... Non desino 
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pro ardenti.... 

Des.: cui me et Ordinem nostrum plurimum commendo. 
Reg.: Capistran warns the King against fraudulent advis- 
ers and tells him that the Turks have already invaded 
Rascia with an army of 400,000 soldiers and are about to 
attack Belgrade (Alba Regalis) and occupy Hungary. It is 
not the time to start a war against the Dukes of Saxony 
nor should he permit the Bohemian heretics to take con- 
trol of the Catholic Wroclaw, a city faithful to the King. He 
should not sit in Prague but should visit his other do- 
mains and protect Hungary first of all. He shold also send 
legates to the Diet of Frankfurt. 

Ms.: Clm. 14, 134, ff. 329v-30v. Bn 383, copy available. 


1454-IX-16, Strasbourg in Carinthia. 

Ioannes Schallermann, quondam Episc. Gurkensis, ad 
IdC. 

Inc.: Fraternam in Deo caritatem.... Vera relatione didici 
pauperculam familiam tuam fratresque nostros.... 

Des.: quem Dominus ad vota conservare dignetur longeva. 
Reg.: The former Bishop of Gurk urges Capistran to re- 
turn to Italy because the machinations of the Conventuals 
are endangering the Observant family. He should at least 
defend them by writing to both secular and religious 
authorities. 

Ms.: Cap., c. 185. Bn 384, copy available. 


1454-IX-22, Ath in Belgio. 

Ioannes Quiesdeber, Vicarius Generalis Observantium 
Ultram., ad IdC. 

Inc.: Reverende et mihi merito reverendissime pater.... 
Quia pro vestre paternitatis studio.... 

Des.: sua benignitate et clementia feliciter et diutissime 
conservare. 

Reg.: John Quiesdeber, elected Vicar General of the Ultra- 
montane Observants, lets Capistran know that the Minis- 
ter General, James of Mozzanica, is reluctant to confirm 
him in his office. Further, he asks Capistran to intervene 
with the Pope on behalf of the Observants because the 
Conventuals are trying to do away with or change the 
privileges granted them by Pope Eugene IV. 

Ms.: Cap., c. 187. Bn 386, copy available. 
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1454-IX-23, Eitzing. 

Ulricus Eitzinger ad IdC. 

Inc.: Ulricus Comes.... Quidquid poterit et debuerit reve- 
rentie et honori.... 

Des.: faciens in huiusmodi quemadmodum in vobis peni- 
tus confidimus. 

Reg.: The Count, unable to visit Capistran in person, 
sends him a message by his chaplain, Sigfried Bellfen- 
stein. Capistran should believe him as he would believe 
the Count himself. 

Ms.: Cap., c. 186. Bn 385, copy available. 


1454-X-4, Frankfurt. 
IdC ad Philippum, Ducem Burgundiae. 


Inc.: lustrissime ac metuendissime princeps.... Dignita- 
tem et amplitudinem.... 
Des.: incommutabilem se servavit. Quam Iesus ... cuique 


me plurimum commendo atque totum trado. 

Reg.: Capistran praises Philip’s zeal in defense of the 
Catholic faith, shown at the Diet of Regensburg. Exhorts 
him to organize an army against the enemies of the faith. 
Ed.: W 12: 237-38. Bn 387/8. 


1454-X-13, Frankfurt. 

IdC ad Nicolaum V. 

Inc.: Beatissime pater.... Auditu quorundam percepi.... 
Des.: in suis iuribus facio instantissime commendatum. 
Reg.: Capistran assures the Pope that he never suggested 
the King of Poland to wage war against the Teutonic 
Knight of Prussia. On the contrary, he advised the King to 
submit the matter to the arbitration of the Pope. The King 
also ignored his advice concerning the privileges of the 
Jews. 

Ed.: W 12: 228-29. Bn 391, copy available. 


1454-X-24, Frankfurt. 

IdC ad Henricum, Regem Angliae. 

Inc.: Serenissime rex.... Quam avide imbecillem presen- 
tiam meam.... 

Des.: nedum perituris opibus pepercisse. Valete etc. y 
Reg.: Capistran tells the King that he would like to visit 
him but he is unable to do so because after the Diet of 
Frankfurt he has to go to Hungary to preach the crusade 
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against the Turks. He exhorts the King to be patient in his 
sickness. He sends him a little relic of St. Bernardine of 
Siena. Concerning the building of friaries for the Observ- 
ants, the Vicar of France is going to advise the King. Final- 
ly, he exhorts Henry to send an army against the Turks. 
Ms.: Cap., cod. XXXII, f. 245v (321v). Ed.: W 12: 244ff. Bn 
389. 


1454-X-28, Frankfurt. 

IdC ad Nicolaum V. 

Inc.: Beatissime pater.... Mestam lacrimabilemque Con- 
stantinopolitane urbis depopulationem.... 

Des.: ad exaltationem et protectionem ecclesie sue sancte. 
Reg.: Capistran informs the Pontiff of the happenings at 
the Diet of Frankfurt. He mentions the splendid oration of 
Aenea Silvio Piccolomini. Capistran read the Pope’s bull 
announcing the crusade. The German Princes do not plan 
to send help to the Hungarians before next August. By 
that time the Hungarians may be forced to make a pact 
with the Turks. In that case, woe to you Italy, woe to you 
Rome! Now he is going to Hungary in order to prevent an 
alliance between the Hungarians and the Turks. 

Ms.: Cap., cod. XXXIII, ff. 242r-243v (318r-319v). Ed.: W 12: 
235ff. Bn 391. 


1454-X-28, Frankfurt. 

IdC ad Cardinalem Firmanum seu Dominicum Caprani- 
cam, Protectorem Ordinis. 

Inc.: Reverendissime etc. Multum est ad vestram reveren- 
dissimam dominationem me litteras non dedisse.... 
Des.: humiliter famulari et obsequi reverenter, quam 
dignetur Altissimus ad vota felicia provehere. 

Reg.: Capistran was informed that the Cardinal frequently 
mistreated the Observant friars. He begs him to protect 
and defend them. There are already more than twenty 
thousand Observant friars who follow a way of life ap- 
proved by Pope Eugene IV. Now Capistran is going to 
Hungary, inviting all to holy martyrdom. 

Ms.: Cap., cod. XXXIII, 244r-245r (320r-321r). Bn 390, copy 
available. 


1454-X-28, Frankfurt. 
IdC ad Cardinalem Latinum de Ursinis. 
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Inc.: Reverendissime etc. Quantum nostra familia semper 
vobis fuerit cordi.... 

Des.: ut laudis et premiorum magnam coronam sit procul 
dubio adeptura. 

Reg.: Capistran begs the Cardinal to save the family of the 
Observants from the Conventuals who are always molest- 
ing them and enticing the young Observants to join them, 
disregarding the the decrees of Pope Eugene IV to the 
contrary. They promise to make lay brothers priests etc. 
Ms.: Cap., cod. XXXIII, 245r-v (321r-v). Bn 392, copy avail- 
able. 


1454-X-28, Frankfurt. 

IdC ad Nicolaum V. 

Inc.: Certum, si debitam velim Beatitudini vestre repen- 
dere gratiam.... 

Des.: sibi fuisse adeptam. Denique etc. 

Reg.: Capistran entreats the Pope to protect the Observ- 
ants against the machinations of the Conventuals and to 
confirm the decrees of Pope Eugene IV in their favor. 
Ms.: Cap., cod. XXXII], f. 243r-v (319r-v). Namur, cod. 168, 
f. 65r-v. Bn 391a, copy available. 


1454-X-28, Frankfurt. 

IdC ad Dominicum Capranicam, Cardinalem Protectorem 
Ordinis. 

Inc.: Frater Ioannes.... Non immemor vestrorum frequen- 
tium colloquuiorum.... 

Des.: humiliter famulari et obsequi reverenter. Quam 
dignetur Altissimus ad vota foelicia provehere. 

Reg.: Capistran reminds the Cardinal of their frequent 
conversations and asks him to protect the family of the 
Observants against the vexations of their enemies. Now he 
is going to Hungary to invite all to holy martyrdom. 

Ms.: Sessa 5/3: 0211-12. Bn 391b, copy available. 


1454-X-29, Mildenburg am Main (Mylchenburg). 

Legati Regis Hungariae ad IdC. 

Inc.: Venerabilis et religiose pater. Necessitates egni 
Hungarie.... 

Des.: quia nullibi plus proficere potestis ad honorem Dei 
et Reipublice. 

Reg.: The delegates of King Ladislaus of Hungary urge 
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Capistran to go to Hungary without delay. The country 
needs him badly. His presence there will serve the inter- 
ests of the faith. . 

Ms.: Cap., c. 190. Ed.: W 12: 300; Pettk6 17. Bn 395. 


1454-X-31, Wurzburg (Erbipoli). 

Legati Ladislai, Regis Hungariae, ad IdC. 

Inc.: Venerabilis et religiose pater.... Superioribus diebus 
tum in civitate Frankfurdiensi.... 

Des.: prompti ad quevis obsequia vestra. 

Reg.: The delegates of King Ladislaus repeat, with insis- 
tence, the above invitation. 

Ms.: Cap., c. 191. Pettk6 17-18. Bn 396, copy available. 


1454-X-?, Frankfurt. 

IdC ad Philippum, Ducem Burgundiae. 

Inc.: Illustrissime ac excellentissime princeps.... Etsi eo 
tempore: >. 

Des.: ubi divina opitulante clementia omnis fugabitur 
timor. Valeat illustrissima dominatio tua. 

Reg.: Capistran reminds Philip of their meeting during 
the pontificate of Eugene IV and praises his zeal for the 
holy faith. He hopes that Philip will be present at the Diet 
of Frankfurt where they will decide on a crusade against 
the Turks. 

Ed.: W 12: 239, ff. Bn 387/8. 


1454-XI-20, Regensburg. 

IdC ad Ioannem Quiesdeber, Vic. Gen. Ultramontanorum. 
Inc.: Reverende in Christo.... Quantis tribulationibus et 
angustiis.... 

Des.: de remedio opportuno nobis providendum fore 
firmissima subit sententia. Valete ... me commendate. 
Reg.: Capistran laments the fate of the Observant family. 
The Conventuals not only accept but also promote the 
rebellious Observants who join them. He will solicit the 
help of the secular rulers in their favor; the Vicar General 
should also approach both the ecclesiastical and secular 
authorities. He is now going to Hungary to defend the 
faith against the Turks. 

Ms.: Namur, Bibl. Munic., cod. 168, ff. 66r-7v. Bn 398a, 
copy available. 
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1454-XI-26, Passau. 

IdC ad Archiepiscopum Moguntinum. 

Inc.: Reverendissime in Christo.... Mirabilis et inauditus 
rumor.-... 

Des.: apertissime in mendacio comprehendatur. V. R. D. 
incolumem ... tueatur Omnipotens. 

Reg.: Someone spread the rumor that the Archbishop put 
Capistran in jail and the Pope deprived him of his office 
because Capistran instigated the King of Poland to invade 
Prussia. Nothing could be further from the truth. He asks 
the Archbishop to clear his name with both the secular 
and the ecclesiastical authorities. 

Ed.: W. 1222295 Bn :599. 


1454-XII-3, Kimwneti?. 

Anna de Cipro, Ducissa Sabaudiae, ad IdC. 

Inc.: Reverende in Christo pater.... Notum vestre sit devo- 
tioni: >. 

Des.: et nostri memoriam iugiter vestris sacris orationibus 
facere. Omnipotens Deus vos conservet. 

Reg.: The Duchess sends Capistran the brief of Pope Nich- 
olas V which instructs Capistran to offer his services to 
the Duchess. She asks for Capistran’s prayers. 

Ms.: Cap., c. 192. Bn 400, copy available. 


1454-XII-28, Gagliano. 

Leonellus Acclozemora, Comes Celani, ad IdC. 

Inc.: Redditis mihi a me expectatissimis litteris tuis.... 
Des.: ab inceptis minime desitendum puto. 

Reg.: The Count was overjoyed by Capistran’s letter. He 
informs him of the conclusion of the peace-treaty between 
Venice, Milan and Florence. The King of Naples is putting 
together an army against the Turks. 

Ms.: Napoli, Bibl. Naz., VII. D. 24, f. 212. Bn 402, copy 
available. 


1454-XII-31, Wiener Neustadt. 

Aeneas Silvius Piccolomini, Episc. Senensis, ad IdC. 

Inc.: Clarissimo verbi Dei.... Dabis mihi veniam, ,Pater 
optime, si tue responsurus epistole non plurali.... 

Des.: quas divine pietati die noctuque porrigis, memorem 
esse. 

Reg.: The Bishop, answering Capistran’s letter, expresses 
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his joy over his return to Austria. The Emperor will be 
glad to receive Capistran but the Princes are not inclined 
to move against the Turks. Capistran’s presence is needed 
to animate them. Further, he recounts what is going on in 
Italian politics. He mentions the victory of John Hunyadi 
and the preparation of Mechmet against Hungary. 

Ms.: Cap., cod. XXXIII, ff. 234r-6v (310r-13v). Ed.: W 12: 
279-83; Epistolarium Aeneae S. P. (Basle, 1551) n. 405. Bn 
403. 


1454-?-?, Praha (Prague). 

Venceslaus, Decanus ecclesiae Cathedralis, ad IdC. 

Inc.: ... Paulo ante ... per tabellarium vestre paternitati 
dedi litteras.... 

Reg.: The Dean writes to Capistran about the Diet of 
Prague and the dispute to be held with the Hussites. 

Ms.: Cap., c. 376. Bn 599, scheda of Hofer. 


1454-?-?. 

Ulricus Eitzinger ad IdC. 

Inc.: Erwirdiger sunder lieber herr und vatter.... Als mir 
ewr vaterliche.... 

Des.: und ist willig da zu befellen.... 

Reg.: This letter is about a friary to be built between the 
towns of Krems and Stein, with the approval of King 
Ladislaus. 

Ms.: Cap., c. 189. Bn 404, copy of fragment available. 


1454-?-?, 

IdC ad sacerdotes utraquistas Cremsirenses. 

Inc.: Pro veritate divinissimi sacramenti Eucharistie.... 
Des.: et cum felici consortio omnium spirituum beatorum 
in secula seculorum. Amen. 

Reg.: This is more a treatise than a letter. In it Capistran 
defends the authority of the Pope and declares the obliga- 
tion of the faithful to follow the rules established by the 
Church. The whole Christ is present under the species of 
the bread and according to the rules established by the 
Church the laity should receive communion under one 
species only. Capistran refutes at length the arguments of 
the Utraquists to the contrary. 

Ms.: Olomouc, Statni Knihovna 2 VI 6, ff. 4b-23b. Ed.: 
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Walouch 669-707. Bn 406, copy available. 


1455-I-2, Wien. 

IdC ad familiam Observantium in Cracovia. 

Inc.: Venerandi patres.... Quia nec debet nec potest mater 
filium suum.... 

Des.: ite et in vobis consoler. Valete ... et Spiritus Sanctus 
benedicat. Amen. 

Reg.: Capistran heard, with sorrow, that the primitive 
fervor of his confreres of Cracow is declining and that 
they are complaining about the rigidity of the discipline 
imposed upon them: too much fasting, too many prayers, 
too many penances etc. He reminds them that the early 
friars practiced all that and much more. He admonishes 
them not to listen to Peter of Hungary, a former Jew, who 
became a Conventual before joining the Observants. 

Ed.: W 12: 341-42. Bn 409. 


1455-I-6, Wien. 

IdC ad confratres in Silesia. 

Inc.: Venerandi patres. ... Quia mater nec debet nec potest 
oblivisci filium suum.... 

Reg.: Capistran exhorts the Observant friars of Silesia to 
rivive their original fervor. According to Hermann (490), 
this letter is barely different from the one Capistran ad- 
dressed to the friars of Cracow; therefore, he does not 
reprint it. 

Ed. partly: Hermann 490. Bn 410, note. 


1455-I-10, Wiener Neustadt. 
Aeneas Silvius Piccolomini, Episc. Senensis, ad IdC. 


Inc.: Reverende in Christo pater.... Facitis quod boni viri 
CStaea: 

Des.: cui cum aliis litteris respondebo. Valete in Chrsito 
optime. 


Reg.: The Bishop tells Capistran that he spoke with the 
Emperor about the problem Capistran is interested in and 
has prepared letters to the Pope and two Cardinals. Fur- 
ther he informs him that the Bishop of Pavia has not yet 
arrived nor have the delegates of the Duke of Burgtindy. 
Discussions with the delegates of Count of Cille (the uncle 
of King Ladislaus of Hungary) are being held day and 
night. 
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Ms.: Cap., cod. XXXIII, f. 237r (313r). Ed.: W 12: 303-04. Bn 
411. 


1455-I-12, Wiener Neustadt. 

Aeneas Silvius Piccolomini, Episc. Senensis, ad IdC. 

Inc.: Reverende in Christo pater.... Nicolaus capellanus 
meus litteras vobis restituet.... 

Des.: quoad facultas fuerit, non deerit voluntas. Valete ... 
mei memores. 

Reg.: With this letter Piccolomini forwards to Capistran 
the letters which the Emperor and Piccolomini them- 
selves have written to the Pope and two Cardinals in the 
interest of the Observants. Now, it is up to Capistran to 
forward them to the addressees. 

Ms.: Cap., cod. XXXIII, f. 237r (313r). Ed.: W 12: 304. Bn 412. 


1455-I-16, Krakow. 

Petrus de Sopronio (Odenburg), OFM ad IdC. 

Inc.: Iesus. Orationes in domino.... Reverende pater, que- 
madmodum ante recessum.... 

Des.: siti meo obviare sitibundus recurro fontem. Valete 
... opto in Domino Iesu Christo in eternum. Amen. 

Reg.: Peter of Sopron asks Capistran to let him know 
whether the recourse to the Roman Curia, concerning his 
suspension from office, had any effect. Capistran, before 
he left Cracow, sent a letter in his favor to Rome by a 
certain Fr. George. 

Ms.: Cap., c. 197. Bn 414, copy available. 


1455-I-19, Roma. 

Marcus de Bononia, Vic. Gen. Observantium Cismontan., 
ad IdC. 

Inc.: Reverende in Christo pater.... Venit ad me presenti- 
um lator in Provincia Tuscie.... 

Des.: Non potui corrigere litteras istas quia pulsatur pro 
tertio signo et ultimo predicationis. 

Reg.: The Vicar General complains that Capistran gave 
more credit to Fr. Philip of Massa than to himself. It is not 
true that Pope Nicholas V suspended the bull of Eugene 
IV (Ut sacra); he lifted only the excommunication against 
the Observant friars who returned to the Conventuals. 
Capistran’s letters are useless because the Pope does not 
read them. 
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Ed.: AFH 21 (1928): 98-103. Bn 429. 


1455-I-20, Roma. 

Iacobus Reatinus, Vicarius Provinciae Romanae, ad IdC. 
Inc.: Reverendissime in Christo pater. ... Diebus proximis, 
veniens hic frater Ioannes.... 

Des.: Filippum et Gregorium prelibatos. 

Reg.: The Vicar Provincial thanks Capistran for his inter- 
vention in favor of the Observants and congratulates him 
on the ordination of Philip of Massa. He showed the pres- 
ent letter also to the Vicar General of the Observants, 
Mark of Bologna, who also intends to write to Capistran. 
Finally, he sends greeting to Fr. Nicholas of Fara and to 
Fr. Christopher of Varese. 

Ms.: Cap., c. 199. See AFH 15 (1922): 404-05. Bn 416, proc. 


1455-II-8, Wiener Neustadt. 

Aeneas Silvius Piccolomini, Episc. Senensis, ad IdC. 

Inc.: Reverende in Christo pater. ... Quia non dubito vobis 
cordi esse.... 

Des.: Alia non occurrunt. Commendo me vestris orationi- 
bus. 

Reg.: Piccolomini notifies Capistran of the arrival of some 
Princes or of their delgates to the Diet of Wiener Neustadt. 
Marquis Albert, who is most inclined to move against the 
Turks, is confined to bed in Wroctaw. The Governor of 
Hungary is expected in ten days. Nothing is known about 
the Governor of Bohemia. The Italians are silent. 

Ms.: Cap., c. 201. Ed.: W 12: 277-78. Bn 419. 


1455-I-20, Krakow. 

Bartholomaeus, Minister Tertii Ordinis, ad IdC. 

Inc.: Humillima subiectione.... Pia vestra paternitas scire 
non abnuat.... 

Des.: cum gaudio hunc vivendo modum amplectuntur. 
Valeat ... leta et prospera. 

Reg.: Bartholomew, Minister of the Third Order of St. 
Francis in Poland, assures Capistran that the Third Order 
in Poland is flourishing, thanks to their Visitor, Fr. Ladis- 
laus. But since the Third Order in Poland is neW and 
unknown, it has to endure frequent molestations from 
both ecclesiastics and seculars. He, therefore, asks Capis- 
tran to obtain for them an apostolic letter from the Holy 
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See, which they could show to their enemies. 
Ms.: Cap., c. 200. Ed.: W 12: 358. Bn 417. 


1455-I-24, Krakow. 

Ioannes Dlugoss ad IdC. 

Inc.: Post humilem mei recommissionem. Tabescentibus 
nobis famam.... 

Des.: que nomen vestrum celeberrimum carpere possent, 
prorupisse. 

Reg.: Jan Diugosz was very much pleased with Capistran’s 
letter. He was supposed to go to the Diet of Frankfurt but 
did not dare to undertake such a dangerous journey. He 
regrets that some liars accused Capistran of having ad- 
vised the Polish King to wage war against the Teutonic 
Knights of Prussia. Dtugosz and Cardinal Sbigniew know 
very well that it is not true. 

Ms.: Krakow, Bibl. Univ., cod. 42, f. 142v. Bn 418, copy 
available. 


1455-I-24, Krakow (?). 

Quidam frater Polonus ad IdC. 

Inc.: Assidua molestia et cogitatione animum meum laces- 
sante.... 

Des.: calumniis et mendacio de vestra paternitate sumant 
ultionem. 

Reg.: A certain Polish friar informs Capistran of the prog- 
ress of the Polish campaign against Prussia. He heard of 
the malicious accusations leveled against Capistran, that 
the war had been undertaken at his advice. 

Bn 407, copy available. 


1455-II-12, Wiener Neustadt. 

Aeneas Silvio Piccolomini, Episc. Senensis, ad IdC. 

Inc.: Reverende in Christo pater.... Litteras vestras quas 
Neri. 

Des.: nec visum est mihi super ea dispensandum. Valete ... 
mei memores. 

Reg.: Piccolomini tells Capistran that he showed his letters 
to the Emperor in the presence of the Archbishop of Trier. 
The Emperor suggested that Capistran should come as soon 
as the Governor of Bohemia and his followers arrived and 
instruct both the Princes and the people about the true 
faith. Piccolomini is not willing to excuse the student Capis- 
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tran sent to him from a very serious irregularity. 
Ms.: Cap., c. 202. Ed.: W 12: 278. Bn 420. 


1455-II-17, Roma. 

Bartholomaeus Porris, OFM, Procurator Ordinis, ad IdC. 
Inc.: Reverendissime ac singularissime mi pater.... Cum 
te unicum solamen.... 

Des.: sine magno mentis trepidatione conscibere. Vale 
... quem opto felicem fieri. 

Reg.: The Procurator urges Capistran to return immediate- 
ly to Italy. The family of the Observants is in danger. 
Some claim that the the bull of Eugene IV was forged by 
Capistran. The Minister General says that the Observants 
are living in mortal sin and will go to hell. He said this 
also in the presence of the Cardinal Protector, Dominic 
Capranica, but the Vicar General of the Cismontane Ob- 
servants protested and defended the reputation of Capis- 
tran. The Conventuals convinced the Pope that the Ob- 
servants are preaching against the authority of the 
Church and are suspected of heresy. 

Ms.: Cap., c. 222. Bn 460, copy available. 


1455-II-28, Wien. 

IdC ad Aeneam Silvio Piccolomini, Episc. Senensem. 

Inc.: Quando capellanus tuus me convenit.... 

Des.: admoneas, te oro vehementer. Vale ... cui me unice 
commendo. 

Reg.: Capistran asks the Bishop for information and in- 
structions about the Diet which, as it seems, will be held 
in Vienna since it does not seems to be possible to house 
all the delegates in Wiener Neustadt. King Ladislaus and 
the Governor of Bohemia, with several Barons, have 
already arrived, but from Hungary only the Bishop of 
Varad came. The Bohemians want to obtain, by the inter- 
cession of the Emperor, the confirmation of Rokytzana as 
Archbishop of Prague, in order to achieve union. 

Ed.: W 12: 278-79. Bn 422, copy available. 


1455-II-28, Wien. 

IdC ad Thomam de Baden, Priorem Mellicensem. 
Inc.: Venerandi in Christo patres.... Hesterna die vestras 
suscepi litteras.... 

Des.: convenit balnea nudos cum nudis mulieribus introi- 
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re. 
Reg.: The Prior inquired whether it be true that religious 
bathing naked with seculars incur excommunication. 
Capistran proves with many arguments, taken from the 
Canon Law and from its commentators, that it is indeed 
true. But since such excommunication is not reserved to 
the Holy See, the Abbot can absolve from it. 

Ms.: Melk, cod. 59, ff. 168v-70v. Bn 421, copy available. 


1455-III-8, Wien. 

Ioannes, Episc. Papiensis, Legatus Papae, ad IdC. 

Inc.: Reverende in Christo pater.... Quia puto de proximo 
paternitatem vestram venturam.... 

Des.: iucundissimus erit mihi adventus vester. In Christo 
valete. 

Reg.: The Legate hopes that Capistran will be present at 
the Diet of Wiener Neustadt, where the crusade against 
the Turks will be discussed. He expects that Capistran’s 
exhortations will be very efficacious. 

Ms.: Cap., c. 417. Ed.: W 12: 283. Bn 423. 


1455-III-16, Baden?. 

Ulricus, Comes de Cillia, Dalmatiae, Croatiae et Sclavonia 
Banus, ad IdC. 

Inc.: Venerabili et religioso.... Reittimus venerabilem.... 
Reg.: The Count asks Capistran to give full credit to the 
bearer of the present letter. 

Ms.: Cap., c. 418. Deteriorated. Bn 424, proc. 


1455-III-26, Vuchau (Wissano). 

Bohuslavus de Zwola, Episc. Olomucensis, ad IdC. 

Inc.: Salutem et in agibilibus.... Non parvum fiducie 
robur mihi paratur.... 

Des.: sui manus porrigas adiutrices. 

Reg.: The Bishop complains to Capistran about the misera- 
ble conditions of his diocese and asks him to help him to 
obtain 8,000 florins needed to redeem certain possessions. 
Ms.: Cap., c. 203. Ed.: Tadra 46. Bn 425, copy available. 


1455-III-28, Poriok. 

Despota Rasciae ad IdC. 

Inc.: Pro certis et notabilibus factis.... 

Reg.: The Despot asks Capistran to give credit to the bear- 
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er of the present letter. 
Ms.: Cap., c. 420. Deteriorated. Bn 426, proc. 


1455-III-31, Wien. 

Ulricus, Comes de Cillia, Dalmatiae, Croatiae et Sclavoniae 
Banus, ad IdC. 

Inc.: Venerabilis et religiose.... Intelleximus, ad aures 
amicitie.... 

Des.: ad beneplacita vestra etiam habere poteritis paratis- 
simam. 

Reg.: The Count asks Capistran to send back his friars to 
the new friary the Count built for them in Enzersdorf. 
The Count will handle the opposition of the pastor of 
Medling. 

Ed.: W 12: 352-53. Pettk6 40-41. Bn 427. 


1455-III-?. 

Communitas quaedam sororum ad IdC. 

Inc.: Vestros successus semper audire.... 

Reg.: A community of twenty sisters, who call themselves 
disciples and followers of Capistran, ask him to clarify 
certain points of their rule because some say that they are 
contrary to the Clementine Constitutions. See the follow- 
ing letter. 

Ms.: Cap., 419. Deteriorated. Bn 428, proc. 


1455-III-?. Krakow. 

Communitas sororum Cracoviensium (?) ad IdC. 

Inc.: Item, dicti nostri emuli.... 

Des.: emulis nostris existit tremebundus. 

Reg.: The addressee may or may not have been Capistran. 
The nuns of a certain convent ask clarifications about 
some regulations, such as clausura, grate etc. Perhaps this 
was part of the previous letter. 

Ms.: Cap., c. 292a. Bn 428a, proc. 


1455-IV-8, Wroclaw. 

Christophorus Meissen, Guardianus Conventus S. Bernari- 
dini, ad IdC. < 

Inc.: Reverendissimam paternitatem cupio ardenter non 
latere. 

Des.: ac ceteri nostri devoti et amici singulares. 

Reg.: The Guardian informs Capistran of the Saintly life 
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and death of Fr. Nicholas and of the troubles caused by 
Fr. Raphael Solveling of Silesia. 
Ms.: Cap., c. 205. Bn 430, scheda of Hofer. 


1455-IV-20, Krakow. 

Ioannes Dlugoss, Canonicus Cracoviensis, ad IdC. 

Inc.: Plena horrore, plena luctu ... qualiter fauces ex do- 
lore.... 

Des.: cuius notitie hec scripta, oro, communices. 

Reg.: Canon Dtugosz laments and describes the death and 
burial of Cardinal Sbigniew, on April 1, 1455. It is a great 
loss for Poland and for the whole Church. He sends greet- 
ings to Nicholas of Capestrano (alias Fara). 

Ms.: Cap., c. 206. Bn 431, copy available. 


1455-IV-30, Arnstadt. 

Henricus Sile, Vicarius Provincialis, ad IdC. 

Inc.: Cum sui recommendatione.... Scripta vestra de 
Vienna.... 

Des.: habita opportunitate transmitteretis, crederem peru- 
tile ... ipsum etiam pro me, supplico, exorantes. 

Reg.: Henry received Capistran’s letter and, at his request, 
sent him the letter the Provost of Magdeburg wrote 
against one of Capistran’s letters. In order to avoid misun- 
derstandings, Capistran should answer the Provost’s letter 
and also send a copy to Henry. 

Ms.: Cap., c. 207. Bn 432, copy available. 


1455-V-1, Judenburg. 

IdC ad Marcum de Bononia, Vicarium Generalem Observ- 
antium Cismont. 

Inc.: Reverendissime in Christo pater.... Allate sunt mihi 
pridie.... 

Des.: in causa fidei maior est, ergo etc. Vale ... et facito 
commendatum. 

Reg.: Capistran explains to the Vicar General that he is 
unable to obey his order to return to Italy and defend the 
family of the Observants. His present task was assigned to 
him by the Holy See and the death of the Pontiff does not 
end this mandate. He has to go to Hungary to preach the 
crusade against the Turks. Finally, he tells the Vicar Gen- 
eral of the number of the friaries he has established and 
of the number of the heretics he has converted. 
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Ms.: Sessa 5/3: 0223-28. Bn 433, copy available. 


1455-V-1, Judenburg. 

IdC ad Callistum III. 

Inc.: Beatissime ac vere sanctissime pater.... Tantus me 
terror invasit.... 

Des.: perducere ad triumphum glorie beatorum. 

Reg.: Capistran greets and congratulates the new Pope on 
his election. Tells him how Mechmet, the Emperor of the 
Turks, is endangering the whole of Christianity and how 
the preparations for a crusade are progressing. Nothing 
will be done during the current year. He exhorts the Pope 
to do everything possible to convince the Christian Princ- 
es of the urgent necessity of a crusade. Unless the Pope 
disposes otherwise, he plans to be in Buda at the request 
of John Hunyadi, Governor of Hungary. Finally, he recom- 
mends to the Pope the family of the Observant friars. 
Ed.: W 12: 285ff. Bn 434. 


1455-V-5, Krakow. 

Ladislaus de Thari ad IdC. 

Inc.: Orationem continuam.... Reverende pater, non 
lateat vos.... 

Des.: sed sperant vos videre in ipso predicantem. Valeat ... 
pro quo laboratis. 

Reg.: Ladislaus of Thari, a friar of St. Bernardine Friary in 
Cracow, describes for Capistran the death of Cardinal 
Sbigniew, who left one hundred marks to the friary, 
where, at present, there are seventy-two friars. He men- 
tions the contention among the different religious com- 
munities on account of the precedence at the funeral and 
the rumors about King Ladislaus and the Hungarians. 
Ms.: Cap., c. 208. Ed.: Pettk6 7 (only 5 lines). Bn 437, sche- 
da. 


1455-V-15, Wien. 

Christophorus de Varisio ad IdC. 

Inc.: Etsi omnimoda intentio.... 

Reg.: Christopher of Varese was a companion of Capis- 
tran, who at this time was already on his way to Hungary. 
This letter is missing from volume D of Capistran’s corre- 
spondence. In place of it there is the following note: ‘“‘Let- 
tera 426. Cristoforo da Varese. Lettera diretta a Giovanni 
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da Capestrano. (Si trova nel cod. O. 118 della Bibl. Comu- 
nale di Rieti.)”’ 
Bn 438, proc. 


534. 1455-V-17, Buda. 
Ioannes Hunyadi ad IdC. 
Inc.: Venerabilis et religiose vir.... Accidit in auditum 
nostrum.... 
Des.: Secus in premissis vestra paternitas non faciat. 
Reg.: John Hunyadi, Governor of Hungary, was glad to 
hear that Capistran was already on his way to Hungary, 
where he is eagerly expected. He urges him not to change 
his mind and to give credit to Fr. Peter, bearer of the 
present letter. 
Ms.: Cap., c. 209 (dated May 20). Ed.: Pettko 19. Bn 441. 


535. 1454-1455, Wien (ad S. Theobaldum). 
Christophorus de Varesio ad IdC. 
Inc.: Sancto seniori nostro. ... 
Reg.: Christopher, a companion of Capistran, is asking for 
a book Capistran wrote on the Rule and Constitutions of 
the Friars Minor. 
Ms.: L’Aquila, Arch. di St., cod. 73, f. 467 (460). Bn 586. 
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APPENDIX 


Among the papers Ottokar Bonmann inherited from Jo- 
hannes Hofer, we find 12 legal-size typewritten pages listing the 
manuscripts of Capistran’s Hussite correspondence. Considering 
the number of libraries and manuscripts involved, the compila- 
tion of such a list must have required months of hard work and 
extensive and expensive travel. Although Hofer certainly uti- 
lized this precious list in writing his biography of St. John Ca- 
pistran, later revised and reedited by Bonmann, he did not pub- 
lish it and very likely did not consider it ready for publication. 

Nevertheless, we consider it worth publishing, with slight 
changes, indicating the number of the corresponding letter in 
the above Calendar before each item. 


A LIST OF CAPISTRAN’S HUSSITE CORRESPONDENCE: 
THE MANUSCRIPT TRADITION 


309. Cardinal Zbigniew Olecnicki, Bishop of Cracow, to Capis- 
tran. 
Krakov, August 2, 1451. 
Ed.: Dtugosz 5: 93-95. Polish translation in M. Dzieduszycki, 
Zbigniew Olesnicki, 2 vols. (Cracow, 1853-54) 2: 381-84. 


310. Borotin to Capistran. 
Konigratz (Hradec Kralové), August 20, 1451. 
Mss.: Braunschweig, Stadtbibliothek, Hs. Nr. 183 f. 50. 
Cap., Cod. III f. 47. 
Innsbruck, Universitatsbibl., Cod. 598 f. 7. 
Leipzig, Universitatsbibl., Cod. 940 f. 282v-283. 
Lubeck, Stadtbibl., Hs. Nr. 152 f. 51. 
Melk, Benediktinerstift, Cod. 863 f. 7r-v and f. 22. 
Munchen, Staatsbibl., Cod. lat. 4143, f. 159v-160; 5141 f. 
115; 7495 f. 69; 14610 f. 216; 15183 f. 2v-3; 15183 f. 48-49; 
18271 f. 288; 19542 f. 255v-256; 19638 f. 139; 19648 f. 
203v-204; 23980 f. 2. 
Roma, Biblioteca nazionale, Fondi minori, Cod. 645 (?) f. 
49v-50v. 
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Schlagle, Pramonstratenserstift, Cod. 81 f. 28. 

Vatican, Cod. lat. 5346 c. 9/10. 

Wien, Nationalbibl., Cod. 3092, f. 144; 3338 f. 1v-2v; 3609 
f. 243v-244v; 3875 f. 222; 7243 f. 10v-11v; 7612 f. 6; 13855 
f. 141-142. 

Wilhering, Zisterzienstift, Cod. 67 f. 221v-222v. 

Wroctaw, Staatsarchiv, Codex Novoforensis, f. 403r-404r. 
Ed.: Hermann 367-68; Walouch 790-92; mentioned in J. 
Cochlaeus, Historiae Hussitarum libri duodecim (Mainz, 
1549) 10: 373-74. 


The Priests of Kremsier to Capistran. 

Kromeriz (Kremsier), August 21, 1451. 

Mss.: Wroclaw, Staatsarchiv, Cod. Novoforensis f. 405r- 
406r. 

Brauschweig, Stadtbibl., Hs. Nr. 183 f. 51. 

Cap., Cod. III f. 48. 

Innsbruck, Universitatsbibl., Cod. 598 f. 9v-10. 

Leipzig, Universitatsbibl., Cod. 940 f. 285v. 

Munchen, Staatsbibl., Cod. lat. 18626 f. 89. 

Roma, Biblioteca nazionale, Fondi minori, Cod. 645 c. 50- 
52, 

Schlag], Pramonstratenserstift, Cod. 81 f. 29v-30. 
Wolfenbittel, Cod. 2505 f. 301. 

Ed.: AFH 15 (1922): 118-20. 


Capistran to Johann von Tobitschau, Governor of Mahren. 

Olomouc, August 22 (?), 1451. 
Concerning this letter, later enlarged to a tract 
against the Hussites, see my “Der Hussitentraktat 
des heiligen Johannes Kapistran,” FS 20 (1933): 223- 
33, which lists the manuscripts and editions. 
[See Bonmann’s edition of Hofer’s Johannes Kapis- 
tran 458-67. Hofer refers to the Tractatus adversus 
Hussitas, preserved, more or less complete, in twen- 
ty-nine manuscripts and edited by Walouch 
792-895. The Tractatus is also intended for George 
Podebrad and others. Typewritten copy (293 pp.) 
available. 

Inc.: Magnifice Baro et potens domine.... Convenit 

strenuis pugilibus.... 

Des.: omnium Christianorum fidelium ... (in our copy). 
The tract is divided into 59 articles.] 
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Capistran to Johann von Tobitschau, Governor of Mahren. 
Brno (Brinn), August, 1451. 

Mss.: Braunschweig, Stadtbibl., Hs. Nr. 183 f. 57r. 
Innsbruck, Universitatsbibl., Cod. 598 f. 13. 

Leipzig, Universitatsbibl., Cod. 940 f. 287. 

Lubeck, Stadtbibl., Hs. Nr. 152 f. 54v—55r. 

Wolfenbiuttel, Cod. 2505 f. 301. 

Ed.: AFH 15 (1922): 123-24; Weber 44-46. 


Johann von Tobischau, Governor of Mahren, to Capistran. 
Tobitschau, August 25, 1451. 

Mss.: Braunschweig, Stadtbibl., Hs. Nr. 183 f. 57r. 
Innsbruck, Universitatsbibl., Cod. 598 f. 10v. 

Leipzig, Universitatsbibl., Cod. 940 f. 286. 

Lubeck, Stadtbibl., Hs. Nr. 152, f. 54v. 

Munchen, Staatsbibl., Cod. lat. 15183 f. 59v. 

Schlagl, Pramonstratenserstift, Cod. 81 f. 30. 

Ed.: Cochlaeus 10: 374; Hermann 347-48; AFH 15 (1922): 
120-21. See W 12: 109-10. 


Capistran to Cardinal Zbigniew Olesnicki, Bishop of 
Cracow. 

(Olomouc), August 28, 1451. 

Mss.: Cracow, Archive of the Jagiellonian University, n. 
12974-13010 f. 57-59. 

Napoli, Biblioteca nazionale, Cod. V F 18 f. 137-138. 

Ed.: Lewicki 16: 575ff. 


Capistran to George von Podebrad. 

Olomouc, September 3, 1451. 

Mss.: Braunschweig, Stadtbibl., Hs. Nr. 183 f. 57v—-58r. 
Innsbruck, Universitatsbibl., Cod. 598 f. 10v-1lv. 

Leipzig, Universitatsbibl., Cod. 940 f. 286v-287. 
Munchen, Staatsbibl., Cod. lat. 18626 f. 68. 

Schlagl, Pramonstratenserstift, Cod. 81 f. 30v—31. 

Ed.: AFH 15 (1922): 121-23; Palacky, Beitrdge 29-31; some 
sentences in Cochlaeus 10: 374 and Hermann 348. 


King Casimir of Poland to Capistran. 
Radkow (Grodek), September 7, 1451. 
Mss.: Braunschweig, Stadtbibl., Hs. Nr. 183 f. 56r—57r. 
Innsbruck, Universitatsbibl., Cod. 598 f. 6v-7. 
Leipzig, Universitatsbibl., Cod. 940 f. 279-280. 
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Lubeck, Stadtbibl., Hs. Nr. 152 f. 54. 

Munchen, Staatsbibl., Cod. lat. 4143 f. 168-169v; 5141 f. 
124-125; 14610 f. 227; 17833 f. 142v-143; 19542 f. 259v- 
260. 

Olomouc, Studienbibl., Cod. 162 f. 283r-284r. 

Schlagl, Pramonstratenserstift, Cod. 81 f. 27v-28. 

Wien, Nationalbibl., Cod. 4498 f. (?). 

Wolfenbiittel, Cod. 2505 f. 300-301. 

Wroclaw, Staatsarchiv, Cod. Novoforensis f. 408v-409r. 
Ed.: AASS 10: 344-45; G. B. Barberio, Vita proigiosissima di 
S. Giovanni di Capistrano. (Rome, n. d. [1690/91]) 308-30; 
G. B. Barberio, Compendio dell’heroiche virtt e miraculose 
attioni del B. Giovanni da Capestrano (Rome, 1661) 2: 15; 
Cochlaeus 10: 368-70; Hermann 450-51; Caesare Baronio, 
Annales ecclesiastici (various eds.) 18: 387; W 12: 114-16. 


Rokytzan to Capistran. 

Praha, September 11, 1451. 

Mss.: Innsbruck, Universitatsbibl., Cod. 598 f. 13v. 
Leipzig, Universitatsbibl., Cod. 940 f. 290. 

Lubeck, Stadtbibl., Hs. Nr. 152 f. 53v. 

Melk, Benediktienerstift, Cod. 863 f. 12r und f. 28v-29r. 
Munchen, Staatsbibl., Cod. lat. 4143 f. 165v-166; 5141 f. 
121; 7495 f. 69; 14610 f. 223v-224; 15183 f. 9-10 und f. 56; 
18271 f. 292v; 19542 f. 258; 19638 f. 146; 23980 f. 6 
Olomouc, Studienbibl., Cod. 162 f. 281. 

Schlagl, Pramonstratenserstift, Cod. 81 f. 24. 

Wien, Nationalbibl., Cod. 3092 f. 149; 3338 f. 6v-7; 3609 f. 
250-251; 3875 -1..226v-22/, 4764 f. 179: 7243-1. 19v=20; 
13855 f. 156. 

Wroclaw, Staatsarchiv, Cod. Novoforensis f. 407v. 

Ed.: Cochlaeus 10: 370; Hermann 345; H. Sedulius, 
Historia seraphica (Antwerp, 1613) 402; W 12: 106-07. 


Borotin to Capistran. 

Litomerice (Leimeritz), September 16, 1451. 

Mss.: Braunschweig, Stadtbibl., Hs. Nr. 183 f. 50v-51r. 
Innsbruck, Universitatsbibl., Cod. 598 f. 7v-8v. 

Leipzig, Universitatsbibl., Cod. 940 f. 283-284. 

Lubeck, Stadtbibl., Hs. Nr. 152 f. 51v-52r. 

Melk, Benediktienerstift, Cod. 863 f. 9v-10v. und f. 25r-26v. 
Munchen, Staatsbibl., Cod. lat. 4143 f. 162v-164; 5141 f. 
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118-119; 7495 f. 70; 11799 f. 411-412; 14610 f. 220; 15183 
f. 6-7 und 52-53v; 18271 f. 290; 19542 f. 256-257; 19638 f. 
142v-143v; 23980 f. 4-5. 

Olomouc, Studienbibl., Cod 162 f. 279v-280v. 

Schlagl, Pramonstratenserstift, Cod. 81 f. 28v-29. 

Wien, Nationalbibl., Cod. 3092 f. 146v-147v; 3338 f. 4v-5; 
3609 f. 245-247v; 3875 f. 224v-225; 4764 f. 173v-176; 7243 
f. 15v-17; 13855 f. 153-154. 

Wroclaw, Staatsarchiv, Cod. Novoforensis f. 404r-405r. 
Ed.: Weber 36-40. 

Capistran to Rokytzan. 

Brno (Briinn), September 20, 1451. 

Mss.: Braunschweig, Stadtbibl., Hs. Nr. 183 f. 58v-59r. 
Innsbruck, Universitatsbibl., Cod. 598 f. 13v-14. 

Leipzig, Universitatsbibl., Cod. 940 f. 290v-291v. 

Lubeck, Stadtbibl., Hs. Nr. 152 f. 53v. 

Melk, Benediktienerstift, Cod. 863 f. 12r-13r und 29r-30v. 
Munchen, Staatsbibl., Cod. lat. 4143 f. 166-167; 5141 f. 
121v-122v; 7495 f. 69v-70; 14610 f. 224-225; 15183 f. 10- 
11v und f. 56v-57v; 18271 f. 293; 19542 f. 258v-259; 19638 
f. 146v-147; 23980 f. 6v-7. 

Olomouc, Studienbibl., Cod. 162 f. 281v-282v. 

Schlag], Pramonstratenserstift, Cod. 81 f. 24. 

Wien, Nationalbibl., Cod. 3092 f. 149v-150; 3338 f. 7-8; 
3609 f. 251-252; 3875 f. 227; 4498 f. 145-146v; 4764 f. 
179v-181; 7243 f. 20v-21v; 13855 f. 156v-157v. 

Wroclaw, Staatsarchiv., Cod. Novoforensis f. 408r-408v. 
Ed.: Cochlaeus 10: 371-73; V. Greiderer, Germania 
franciscana, seu chronicon geographo-historicum Ordinis S. 
P. Francisci in Germania (Innsbruck, 1777) 1: 723; Her- 
mann 346-47; W 12: 108-10. 


Capistran to Borotin. 

Brno (Briinn), September 20, 1451. 

Mss.: Braunschweig, Stadtbibl., Hs. Nr. 183 f. 51r—-53r. 
Innsbruck, Universitatsbibl., Cod. 598 f. 8v-9v. 

Leipzig, Universitatsbibl., Cod. 940 f. 284v-285v. 

Lubeck, Stadtbibl., Hs. Nr. 152 f. 52v-53r. 

Melk, Benediktinerstift, Cod. 863 f. 10v-1lv und 26v-28v. 
Miinchen, Staatsbibl., Cod. lat. 4143 f. 164-165v; 5141 f. 
119-121; 7495 f. 70-70v; 11799 f. 412; 14610 f. 221v-223; 
15183 f. 7v-9v und 53v-56; 18271 f. 291-292v; 19542 f. 
257-258; 19638 f. 144-145v; 23980 f. 5-6. 
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Olomouc, Studienbibl., Cod. 162 f. 280v-281r. 

Schlag], Pramonstratenserstift, Cod. 81 f. 29-29v. 

Wien, Nationalbibl., Cod. 3092 f. 147v-149; 3338 f. 5v-6v; 
3609 f. 247v-250; 3875 f. 225v-226v; 4764 f. 176-178v; 7243 
f. 17v-19v; 13855 f. 154v-156. 

Wroclaw, Staatsarchiv, Cod. Novoforensis f. 406r-407v. 
Ed.: Hermann 368-70; Weber 40-44. 


Capistran to George Podebrad. 

Brno (Brinn), September 20, 1451. 

Mss.: Braunschweig, Stadtbibl., Hs. Nr. 183 f. 58r. 
Innsbruck, Universitatsbibl., Cod. 598 f. 10v. 

Leipzig, Universitatsbibl., Cod. 940 f. 287v-288. 
Munchen, Staatsbibl., Cod. lat. 19542 f. 256. 
Olomouc, Studienbibl., Cod. 162 f. 282v-283r. 
Schlagl, Pramonstratenserstift, Cod. 81 f. 32. 

Wien, Nationalbibl., Cod. 3609 f. 245; 4764 f. 173; 13855 f. 
157v-158. 

Ed.: Walouch 707-08; Cochlaeus 10: 375 (incomplete). 


Capistran to the University of Vienna. 

Znojmo (Znaim), September 24, 1451. 

Mss.: Braunschweig, Stadtbibl., Hs. Nr. 183 f. 54v-55v. 
Innsbruck, Universitatsbibl., Cod. 598 f. 14-15. 

Leipzig, Universitatsbibl., Cod. 940 f. 278-279. 

Melk, Benediktienerstift, Cod. 863 f. 13r-14r und 30v-31v. 
Munchen, Staatsbibl., Cod. lat. 4143 f. 167-168v; 5141 f. 
122v-123v; 14610 f. 225-226v; 15183 f. 1-2 und 57v-59; 
18271 f. 293v-294v. 

Schlag], Pramonstratenserstift, Cod. 81 f. 32v-33. 

Wien, Nationalbibl., Cod. 3092 f. 143; 3338 f. 1; 3875 f. 221; 
7243 f. 9-10v; 7612 f. 5-6v. 

Ed.: J. Jakoschitsch, Synopsis collectanes vitae, mortis et 
operum Johannis de Capistrano (Buda, 1803) 29; B. Pez, 
Bibliotheca ascetica antiquo-nova (Regensburg, 1725) 8: 562; 
Weber 33-36. 


Capistran to the Franciscan Friary of St. Theobald in Vien- 
na. 

Mahren, September 1451. 

Ms.: Wien, Nationalbibl., Cod. 4498 f. 150r. 
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Capistran to the Bamberg City Council. 
Olomouc, September 1451. 
Hs.: Liibeck, Stadbibl., Hs. Nr. 152 f. 48v-49r. 


Capistran to King Casimir IV of Poland. 

Znojmo (Znaim), September 1451. 

Ms.: Krakau, Archive of the Jagiellonian University, n. 
12974-13010, f. 59-61. 

Ed.: Lewicki 14: 578-80. 


Capistran to Ulrich von Rosenberg. 

Zwettl, October 12, 1451. 

Original: Wittingau, Schwarzenberg Archive. 

Ed.: AASS 10: 546; Palacky, Beitrdge 31-32; Walouch 708. 


Capistran to Rokytzan. 

Cesky Krumlov (Krumau), October 18, 1451. 

Mss.: Innsbruck, Universitatsbibl., Cod. 598 f. 4v-6. 
Leipzig, Universitatsbibl., Cod. 940 f. 280-282; 1327 f. 81v- 
83v. 

Lubeck, Stadtbibl., Hs. Nr. 152 f. 49r—-50v. 

Munchen, Staatsbibl., Cod. lat. 15183 f. 13-16v. 

Schlag], Pramonstratenserstift, Hs. Nr. 81 f. 24v-25v. 
Wien, Nationalbibl., Cod. 4837 f. 252-253v; 13855 f. 158- 
60. 

Wolfenbittel, Cod. 2505 f. 294v. 

Ed.: Walouch 711-16. 


Pope Nicholas V to Capistran. 
Roma, October 28, 1451. 
Ed.: Cochlaeus 10: 367; Hermann 349; W 12: 113-14. 


Rokytzan to Capistran. 

November 12, 1451. 

Mss.: Braunschweig, Stadtbibl., Hs. Nr. 183 f. 58v. 

155 f. 275r-279v. 

Munchen, Staatsbibl., Cod. lat. 901 f. 210-216v; 17833 f. 
205-208. 

Olomouc, Studienbibl., Cod. 248 f. 1-5r (Stuck 11). 
Praha, Universitatsbibl., Cod. 2033 f. 150-155v; 2122 f.? 
Wien, Nationalbibl., Cod. 4937 f. 254-257v. 

Wolfenbiuttel, Cod. 2505. 

Wroclaw, Staats-und Universitatsbibl., Cod. I F 545 f. 266v; 
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IQ 
Ed.: Walouch 717-28. 


Capistran to Count Frederick II von Sachsen. 
Cheb (Eger), September 12, [read: December] 1451. 
Ms.: Braunschweig, Stadtbibl., Hs. Nr. 183 f. 55v-56v. 


Rokytzan (Borotin?) to Capistran. 

1451. 

Original: Cap., c. 373. 

Ms.: Roma, Biblioteca nazionale, Cod. 645 (fondi minori) 
f. 19r, 

Ed.: Hermann 344; W 12: 106-07. 


Capistran to Pope Nicholas V. 
Eger, January 6, 1452. 
Ed.: W 12: 154-57; Hermann 389-91. 


Capistran to Pope Nicholas V. 

Cheb (Eger), January 10, 1452. 

Original: Wittingau, Schwarzenberg Archive. 

Ed.: AASS 10: 547-48. 

Note: Capistran wrote an almost identical letter on the 
same date to King Charles VII of France. Original and 
edition as above. 


Capistran to Ultich von Rosenberg. 

Cheb (Eger), January 10, 1452. 

Original: Wittingau, Schwarzenberg Archive. 
Ed.: Palacky, Beitrdge 33-34. 


Capistran to the City of Znojmo (Znaim). 

Cheb (Eger), January 10, 1452. 

Ms.: Olomouc, Studienbibl., Cod. 162 f. 284v-286r. 
Ed.: Walouch 786-90. 


Capistran to Rokytzan. 

Cheb (Eger), January 7 (14), 1452. 

Mss.: Bamberg, Staatsbibl., Cod. M II 9 f. 305-331v. 

Brno, Landesarchiv, Cod. 211 f. 270v-273r, fortgesetz. f. 
375-383. 

Cap., Cod. III f. 30-46. 
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Munchen, Staatsbibl., Cod. lat. 901 f. 216v-243; 4143 f. 
133-153; 4162 f. 187-223; 15183 f. 17-42; 17833 f. 208-224; 
18516 f. 184-206v. 

Olomouc, Studienbibl., Cod. 248 Stuck 12, 1-20. 

Praha, Metropolitankapitel, Cod. 625 f. 97-120v. 
Universitatsbibl., Cod. 2033 f. 155v-183. 

Roma, Biblioteca nazionale, Fondi Minori Cod. 645 f. 20- 
49. 

Schlag], Pramonstratenserstift, Cod. 81 f. 34-43v. 
Wroclaw, Staats-und Universitatsbibl., I F 545 f. 269-286 
und I Q 155 f. 279v-306v. 

Ed.: Walouch 728-86. 


Capistran to Nedelist. 
Cheb (Eger), January 14, 1452. 
Ms.: Schlag], Pramonstratenserstift, Cod. 81 f. 33v. 


Capistran to the City of Nuremberg. 
Cheb (Eger), January 18, 1452. 
Ms.: Lubeck, Stadtbibl., Hs. Nr. 152 f. 50v. 


Emperor Frederick III to Capistran. 
Wiener Neustadt, January 21 1452. 
Ms.: Wien, Nationalbibl., Cod. 3875 f. 228. 


Pope Nicholas V to Capistran. 
Roma, February 19, 1452. 
Original: Cap., c. 62. 

Ed.: Hermann 392. W 12: 157-58. 


Pope Nicholas V to Capistran. 

Roma, February 22, 1452. 

Ed.: Hermann 392; A. Theiner, Vetera monumenta historica 
Hungariam sacram illustrantia (Rome, 1860) 2: 261-62; W 
12: 158. 


Capistran to Jakob von Wresowitz (?). 

Most (Bruix), April 14, 1452. 

Ed.: Partially in W 12: 141. , 
Cardinal Sbigniew Olesnicki, Bishop of Cracow to Capis- 
tran. 

Sandomirez (Sandomir), April 15, 1452. 
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Ms.: Cracow, Archivum Czartoryski, Cod. Nr. 1399 f. 39. 
Ed.: Hermann 452; W 12: 161-62. 


Capistran to the Bohemian Barons. 

Most (Brix), April 18-May 5, 1452. 

Mss.: Braunschweig, Stadtbibl., Hs. Nr. 183 f. 60v-63r. 
Dresden, Staatsbibl. 

Eichstatt, Staatsbibl., Cod. 218 S. 594-401 (incomplete). 
Innsbruck, Universitatsbibl., Cod. 598 f. 1-4v. 

Leipzig, Universitatsbibl., Cod. 940 f. 292v-299. 
Munchen, Staatsbibl., Cod. lat. 4143 f. 154-159; 4162 f. 
223-232v; 17833 f. 224-228v; 18516 f. 207-211; 27063 f. 
158-161. 

Napoli, Biblioteca nazionale, Cod. VIII AA 18 (not paginat- 
ed). 

Praha, Metropolitankapitel, Cod. 625 f. 120v-127. 
Schlagl, Pramonstratenserstift, Cod. 81 f. 43v-46v. 

Wien, Nationalbibl., Cod. 3875 f. 215-219; 13855 f. 160v- 
166v. 

Ed.: Cochlaeus 10: 375-77 (partial); Jordan Max, Das Konig- 
tum Georg von Podebrad (Leipzig, 1861) 463-64 (partial); 
Hermann 371-78; W 12: 111-12 (partial). 


Capistran to Baron Nicholas von Lobkowitz. 

Most (Brix), May 7-9, 1452. 

Mss.: Dresden, Staatsarchiv (Archiv Wittenberg 139, 240). 
Wien, Franziskanerkloster, Provinzarchiv, Cista III Fasc. B 
Nr. 3 (the autograph of Capistran’s draft). 

Ed.: Cochlaeus 10: 378; Max 458-62 (abbreviated); P. Herz- 
og, Cosmographia austriaco-franciscana, seu Exacta 
descriptio provinciae Austriae Ordinis Minorum strictioris 
obserbantiae (Cologne, 1740) 1: 38-42; Greiderer 1: 726-29; 
Hermann 379; W 12: 141 (partial); Weber 51-59. 


Capistran to Nicholas of Cusa. 
Most (Brix), May 17, 1452. 
Ed.: Hermann 384; W 12: 149-52. 


Capistran to Ulrich von Rosenberg. 

Most (Briix), May 127, 452. 

Original: Wittingau, Schwarzenberg Archive. 
Ed.: Palacky, Beitrdge 41-44. 
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Ulrich von Rosenberg to Capistran. 

Cesky Krumlov (Krumau) (?), May 24, 1452. 
Mss.: Dresden, Staatsarchiv. 

Wittingau, Schwarzenberg Archive (draft). 
Wolfenbiittel, Cod. 299 c. 59. 

Ed.: Palacky, Beitrdge 44-45. 


Nedelist to Capistran. 

May 30, 1452. 

Mss.: Leipzig, Universitatsbib]., Cod. 940 f. 291v-292v. 
Wolfenbiittel, Cod. 296 c. 56. 

Ed.: Weber 46-49. 


The Masters, Judges and Councils of Prague to Capistran. 
Praha, June 1, 1452. 

Original: Cap., c. 135. 

Ms.: Leipzig, Universitatsbibl., Cod. 940 f. 300v-301. 
Wolfenbiittel, Cod. 296. 

Ed.: Weber 49-51. 


George von Podebrad to Capistran. 

Praha, June 1, 1452. 

Original: Cap., c. 136. 

Mss.: Dresden, Staatsarchiv. 

Leipzig, Universitatsbibl., Cod. 940 f. 299-300. 
Wolfenbuttel, Cod. 296. 

Ed.: Max; partially in Cochlaeus 10: 378 and FrantiSek 
Palacky, Geschichte von BOhmen, grofenteils nach Urkunden 
und Handschriften (Prague, 1857) 4/1: 293-94. 


Capistran to Ulrich von Rosenberg. 

Most (Brix), June 7, 1452. 

Original: Wittingau, Schwarzenberg Archive. 
Ed.: AASS 10: 548; Palacky, Beitrdge 45-46. 


Capistran to Nedelist. 

Most (Brix), June 8, 1452. 

Mss.: Erfurt, Amplonianische Handschriftensammlung, Q 
147 f. 12-13v. 

Munchen, Staatsbibl., Cod. lat. 17833 f. 229-232v. 

Napoli, Biblioteca nazionale, Cod. VII AA 18 (not paginat- 
ed). 
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Capistran to Count Frederick IV of Sachsen. 
Amberg, July 4, 1452. 

Ms.: Dresden, Staatsarchiv, Copialbuch 46 f. 83. 
Ed.: Weber 60-61. 


Capistran to the City Council of Nuremberg. 

Jena, September 6, 1452. 

Original: Nurnberg, Staatsarchiv, Urkunden des siebenfar- 
bigen Alphabetes, Nr. 2284 (IV 99/2). 

Ed.: FS 16 (1929): 211-12. 


Capistran to Ulrich von Rosenberg. 
Magdeburg, October 15, 1452. 

Original: Wittingau, Schwarzenberg Archive. 
Ed.: AASS 10: 548-49. 


Capistran to Ulrich von Rosenberg. 

Leipzig, October 21, 1452. 

Original: Wittingau, Schwarzenberg Archive. 
Ed.: AASS 10: 550-51. 


Capistran to Ulrich von Rosenberg. 

Leipzig, November 5, 1452. 

Original: Wittingau, Schwarzenberg Archive. 
Ed.: AASS 10: 551-52. 


The Prague Canonist Dr. Rosanus (?) to Capistran. 
Brno (Brinn), March 26, 1453. 
Original: Cap., c. 259. 


Cardinal Zbigniew Olesnicki of Cracow to Capistran. 
Krakow, March 28, 1453. 
Ed.: Hermann 451; W 12: 188-89. 


Capistran to the Grand Master of the Teutonic Knights, 
Ludwig von Erlichshausen. 

Wroclaw, Jun3 27, 1453. 

Original: Staatsarchiv Konigsberg. 

Ed.: Weber 63-64. 


Capistran to King Ladislaus. 
Krakéw, November 8, 1453. 
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Mss.: Munchen, Staatsbibl., Cod. lat. 17833 f. 232. 
Salzburg, Stift St. Peter, Cod. b XI 19 f. 101r-102v. 
Ed.: AFH 19 (1926): 70-71. 


George von Podebrad to Capistran. 

Praha, 22. Dezember 1453. 

Original: Cap., c. 379. 

Mss.: Munchen, Staatsbibl., Cod. lat. 17833 f. 233 und Cod. 
lat. 18626 f. 80. 

Wien, Dominikanerkloster, Cod. 16 c. 8r. 

Ed.: Hermann 395; W 12: 193-94. 


Benesch von Boskowitz to Capistran. 
December 30, 1453. 
Original: Cap., c. 149. 


Cardinal Sbigniew Olesnicki to Capistran. 

Sandomirez (Sandomir), January 22, 1454. 

Original: Cap., c. 152. 

Ed.: Hermann 462; Lewicki, 11: 333; W 12: 225-26; Polish 
translation in Dieduszycki 2: 412-13. 


Capistran to George von Podebrad. 

Krakow, January 28, 1454. 

Mss..Cap.,.Cod*oo.1.01 7, 

Munchen, Staatsbibl., Cod. lat. 17833 f. 336v; Cod. lat. 
18626 f. 88. 


Capistran to George von Podebrad. 

Krakau, January 29, 1454. 

Mss.: Munchen, Staatsbibl., Cod. lat. 17833 f. 233-236; 
Cod. lat. 18626 f. 80v-87v. 


Peter von Nowak, Bishop of Wroclaw to Capistran. 
Wroctaw, April 30, 1454. 
Original: Cap., c. 389. 
Ed.: Ceska spolecnost nauk: Sitzungsberichte der kgl. bohm. 
Ges. der Wiss., Classe fiir Geschichte und Phil., Jahrgang 1889 
(Prague, 1890) 38-39. 

® 
Capistran to Ulrich Kitzinger. 
Wroclaw, June 14, 1454. 
Draft: Cap., c. 403. 
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455. Ulrich von Rosenberg to Capistran. 
Cesky Krumlov (Krumau), July 4, 1454. 
Original: Cap., c. 163. 


464. Enea Silvio Piccolomini to Capistran. 
Wiener Neustadt, July 26, 1454. 
Original: Cap, c. 172. 

Ed.: Hermann 474; W 12: 234-35. 


+JOHANNES HOFER, C.S.S.R. 


The Franciscan Institute Redacted by GEDEON GAL, O.F.M. 
JASON M. MISKULY, O.F.M. 


Incunabula of The Franciscan Institute 
and St. Bonaventure University 


Friedsam Memorial Library of St. Bonaventure University 
houses four collections of incunabula. The first is the original 
University Collection, the second is the collection of Duns 
Scotus College (Detroit, Michigan) which has been given over 
into the care of the University, the third is the original Francis- 
can Institute Collection, and the fourth is the collection of Holy 
Name College (Washington, D.C.) which has been given over 
into the care of the Franciscan Institute. 

This bibliography seeks to list not only the main works but 
also added works, editors, translators, commentators and, in 
some cases, those who are commented on. The list is arranged 
alphabetically, with main entries numbered and cross-refer- 
ences unnumbered. The most common form of an author’s 
name is used (whether these names are in Latin, vernacular 
languages or anglicized) with cross-references made under 
significant variants. Goff (Incunabula in American Libraries, 
1964) is used for determining what is listed as a main entry, and 
for title or imprint information when there is a question about 
these. 

Portions of this listing have, at various times, been worked 
on by Gaudens E. Mohan, O.F.M., Denis A. McGuckin, O.F.M., 
Mrs. Dorothy G. Wayman, Dr. Louis J. Reith, Ms. Tracy Sedinger 
and Ms. Ann Tenglund. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Goff: Goff, Frederick Richmond 
Incunabula in American Libraries; a third census 
of fifteenth-century books recorded in North Ameri- 
can collections. New York : Bibliographical Soci- 
ety of America, 1964. 
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HC: 


HCR: 


HCR Suppl.: 


GW: 
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Hain, Ludwig Friedrich Theodor 
Repertorium bibliographicum, in quo libri omnes 
ab arte typographica inventa usque ad annum MD. 
typis expressi ordine alphabetico ... Stuttgart : J. 
G. Cotta, 1826-38. (2 v. in 4). 


Copinger, Walter Arthur 
Supplement to Hain’s Repertorium bibliographi- 
cum, or collections towards a new edition of that 
work. London : H. Sotheran, 1895-1902. (2 v. in 3). 


Reichling, Dietrich 
Appendices ad Hainii-Copingeri Repertorium biblio- 
graphicum; additiones et emendationes. Munich : 
J. Rosenthal, 1905-11. (7 v.). 


Reichling, Dietrich 
Supplementum (maximam partem e bibliothecis 
Helevetiae collectum) ... Monasterii Guestphalo- 
rum : Theissingianis, 1914. 


Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke. Leipzig : K. W. 
Hiersemann, 1925-. 


INCUNABULA 


Accolti, Francesco, ca.1418-ca.1483, tr. 
Homiliae super Ioannem / John Chrysostom [See no.168]. 


Accursius, Bonus, ed. 
Facta et dicta memorabilia / Valerius Maximus [See 
no.248]. 


ig Adelardus, of Bath, 12th century. 
Quaestiones naturales. 


[Louvain] 

[Johannes de Westphalia (Paderborn)] 
[about 1475] 

Franciscan Institute Collection 

Ref: Goff A50; HC 85; GW 219. 


Aegidius Romanus [See Giles of Rome]. 
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Albertus, de Saxonia, d.1390. 
Quaestiones in Aristotelis libros de caelo et mundo. 

Venice 
Otinus de Luna (Papiensis) 
6/9/1497 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff A348; H 577; GW 797. 
Edited by Hieronymus Surianus. 


Albertus, Magnus, Saint, 1193?-1280. 
Philosophia pauperum. 
Venice 
Georgius Arrivabenus 
8/31/1496 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff A298; HC 506; GW 713. 


Alemannus, Hermannus, tr. 
In Poetriam Aristotelis / Averroes [See no.129]. 


Alexander, de Nevo. 
Contra Judaeos foenerantes [See no.196-197]. 


Alexander, of Hales, d.1245. 
Postilla super Epistolas et Evangelia quadragesimalia (cum 
Questionibus Antonii Betontini et Alexandri de Ales) [See 
nos.191-192]. 


Alexander, of Hales, d.1245. 
Summa universae theologiae. 

Nuremburg 

Anton Koberger 

Holy Name Collection has vol.1 (1/24/1482) and 
vol.3 (5/6/1482) of 4 [bound in 1 vol.], and vol.2 of 
4 (11/29/1481) 

Franciscan Institute Collection has vol.1 of 4 (1/24/ 
1482) [2 copies], vol.2 of 4 (11/24/1481), vol.3 of 4 
(5/6/1482), vol.4 of 4 (8/23/1482). 

Ref: Goff A383; HC 643; GW 871. 


Alexander, of Hales, d.1245. 
Summa universae theologiae. 
Pavia 
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Franciscus Girardengus and Johannes 
Antonius Birreta 
Franciscan Institute Collection has vol.2 of 4 
(10/20/1489) 
[missing pages at the end] 
Ref: Goff A384; H 644; GW 872. 


Al-Farabi [See under Farabil]. 


6. Alfonso, de Spina, Bp. of Oresme, d.1469. 
Fortalitium fidei. 
Nuremburg 
Anton Koberger 
10/10/1485 
Holy Name Collection 
Ref: Goff A541; GW 1576. 


The Alfonso, de Spina, Bp. of Oresme, d.1469. 
Fortalitium fidei. 
Nuremburg 
Anton Koberger 
2/25/1494 
University Collection 
Ref: Goff A543; HC 875; GW 1578. 


Andreae, Antonius [See Antonius, Andreae]. 


8. Angelus, a Clavasio, d.1495. 
Summa angelica de casibus conscientiae. 
Venice 
Georgius Arrivabenus 
10/9/1489 
Holy Name Collection has 2 copies. 
Ref: Goff A718; GW 1928. 
With additions by Hieronymus Tornieli. 


9. Angelus, a Clavasio, d.1495. 
Summa angelica de casibus conscientiae. 
Nuremburg 
Anton Koberger 
2/10/1492 
University Collection 
Ref: Goff A722; HC 5395; GW 1933. 
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Anglicus, Joannes [See Joannes Foxal]. 


Anselm, of Laon, d.1117. 
Biblia Latina (cum Glossa Ordinaria) [See no.46-49]. 


10. Anselm, Saint, Abp. of Canterbury, 1033-1109. 
Opuscula. 
[Strassburg] 
[Printer of the 1483 Jordanus de Quedlinberg 
(Georg Husner)] 
[after 1496?] 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff A760; H 1135; GW 2034. 


Antonius, Andreae, ca.1280-1320. 
Formalitates Boneti et Scoti [See no.11, 200]. 


Antonius, Andreae, ca.1280-1320. 
In librum sex principiorum Gilberti Porretani 
[See no.107]. 


Antonius, Andreae, ca.1280-1320. 
Quaestiones [See no.200]. 


11. Antonius, Andreae, ca.1280-1320. 
Quaestiones de tribus principiis rerum naturalium. 
Padua 
Laurentius Canozius (de Lendenaria) 
1475 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff A588; HC 990; GW 1667. 


Added works: 

Antonius, Andreae, ca.1280-1320. 
Formalitates Boneti et Scoti. 

Thomas Aquinas, Saint, 1225?-1274. 
De ente et essentia. 


12. Antonius, Andreae, ca.1280-1320. 
Quaestiones de tribus principiis rerum naturalium. 
Ferrara 
Laurentius de Rubeis (de Valentia) 
5/11/1490 
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Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff A589; HCR 989; GW 1668. 
With additions by Laurentius Ruscius. 


Added works: 

Francis of Meyronnes, ca.1285-after 1328. 
Expositio super octo libros Physicorum Aristotelis. 

Francis of Meyronnes, ca.1285-after 1328. 
Tractatus formalitatum. 

Francis of Meyronnes, ca.1285-after 1328. 
De principio complexo. 

Francis of Meyronnes, ca.1285-after 1328. 
De terminis theologicis. 

Thomas Aquinas, Saint, 1225?-1274. 
De ente et essentia. 


Antonius, Andreae, ca.1280-1320. 
Quaestiones in sex principiis Aristotelis [See no.106]. 


13. Antonius, Andreae, ca.1280-1320. 
Quaestiones super XII libros Metaphysicae Aristotelis. 
Vicenza 
Hermannus Liechtenstein (for Nicolaus Petri) 
5/12/1477 
Franciscan Institute Collection [missing pages at 
the end] 
Ref: Goff A580; H 975; GW 1658. 
Edited by Thomas Pencket. 


14. Antonius, Andreae, ca.1280-1320. 
Quaestiones super XII libros Metaphysicae Aristotelis. 
Venice 
Antonius de Strata (de Cremona) 
12/24/1481 
Holy Name Collection 
Ref: Goff A582; HC 977; GW 1660. 


15. Antonius, Andreae, ca.1280-1320. 
Quaestiones super XII libros Metaphysicae Aristotelis. 
Venice 
Bonetus Locatellus (for Octavianus Scotus) 
8/23/1487 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
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Ref: Goff A583; HC 978; GW 1661. 
Edited by Lucas de Subereto. 


16. Antonius, Andreae, ca.1280-1320. 
Quaestiones super XII libros Metaphysicae Aristotelis. 
Venice 
Bonetus Locatellus (for Octavianus Scotus) 
8/8/1491 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff A584; H 979; GW 1662. 
Edited by Lucas de Subereto. 


17. Antonius, Andreae, ca.1280-1320. 
Scriptum aureum super Metaphysicam Aristotelis. 
Venice 
Antonius de Strata (de Cremona) 
11/21/1482 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff A594; H 983; GW 1674. 


18. Antonius, Andreae, ca.1280-1320. 
Scriptum in artem veterem Aristotelis et in divisiones Boe- 
thii. 
Venice 
Octavianus Scotus 
12/24/1480 
Holy Name Collection 
Ref: Goff A590; H 984-986; GW 1669. 


Antonius, de Bitonto, d.1459. 
Postilla super Epistolas et Evangelia quadragesimales 
/Nicholas of Lyra (cum Quaestionibus Antonii Betonini 
et Alexandri de Ales) [See nos.191-192]. 


19. Antonius, de Bitonto, d.1459. 
Sermones in epistolas dominicales et quadragesimales. 
Venice 
Johannes Hamman (for Nicolaus de Frankfordia) 
6/17/1496 and 7/1/1496 
Franciscan Institute Collection [missing pages at 
the end] 
Ref: Goff A895; HC 3224; GW 2215. 
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Antonius, de Canchorio, ed. 
De coelesti vita / Johannes Ferrariensis [See no.114]. 


Antonius, de Vercellis, d.1483. 
Sermones quadragesimales de XII mirabilibus Christianae 
fidei excellentiis. 
Venice 
Joannes and Gregorius de Gregoriis (de Forlivio) 
[for Alexander Calcedonius] 
2/16/1492 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff A918; H 15949; GW 2260. 
With additions by Ludovicus Brognolo. 


Antonius Pierozzi, Saint, Abp. of Florence, 1389-1459. 
Summa theologica. 
Nuremburg 
Anton Koberger 
Franciscan Institute Collection has vol.4 of 4 
(4/29/1479) 
Ref: Goff A871; HC 1242; GW 2186. 


Aquiliensis, Ruffinus, tr. 
De antiquitate Judaica / Josephus [See no.170]. 
De bello Judaica / Josephus [See no.171]. 


Aristotle, 384-322BC 
Works and Commentaries on his works: 

Clypeus Thomistarum sive Quaestiones super Arte veteri 
/ Peter Nigri [See no.203]. 

Commentaria in Posteriora Aristotelis / Robert Grosse- 
teste [See no.136]. 

Commentarius in librum Aristotelis De anima / Thomas 
Aquinas [See no.232]. 

Commentarius super libros Ethicorum Aristotelis / Pedro 
de Castroval [See no.209]. 

Declaratio super libris Rhetoricum Aristotelis / Al-Farabi 
[See no.129]. 

Expositio in Aristotelem De anima, De sensu agente. De 
sensibilibus communibus et De intellectu / aoe 
Tiene [See no.237]. 

Expositio in Aristotelis Ethica Nicomachea / Walter Burley 
[See no.69]. 
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Expositio in Aristotelis Ethicam / Geraldus Odonis [See 
no.204]. 

Expositio in artem veterem Porphyrii et Aristotelis / Walter 
Burley [See no.70]. 

Expositio in libros Aristotelis De caelo et mundo / Gaetano 
Tiene [See no.238]. 

Expositio totius philosophiae nec non metaphysicae Aristo- 
telis / Petrus Tartaretus [See no.228]. 

In Aristotelis Analytica priora commentum / Giles, of 
Rome [See no.125]. 

In Aristotelis De anima commentum / Giles, of Rome [See 
no.126]. 

In Aristotelis De sophisticis elenchis commentum / Giles, of 
Rome [See no.127]. 

In Poetriam Aristotelis / Averroes [See no.129]. 

In quosdam Aristotelis metaphysicorum locos quaestiones 
/ Giles, of Rome [See no.129]. 

Propositiones ex omnibus Aristotelis libris excerptae / 
Theophilus, de Ferrariis [See no.230]. 

Quaestiones in Aristotelis Analytica posteriora / John 
Duns Scotus [See no.99]. 

Quaestiones in Aristotelis libros De caelo et mundo / Alber- 
tus, de Saxonia [See no.2]. 

Quaestiones in Aristotelis libros de Elenchis / John Duns 
Scotus [See no.100]. 

Quaestiones in Aristotelis Metaphysicam / John Duns Sco- 
tus [See nos.101-102]. 

Quaestiones in libros Physicorum Aristotelis / Joannes, de 
Janduno [See no.153]. 

Quaestiones in Perihermenias Aristotelis / John Duns 
Scotus [See no.106]. 

Quaestiones in Praedicamentis Aristotelis / John Duns Sco- 
tus [See no.106]. 

Quaestiones in sex principiis Aristotelis / Antonius, An- 
dreae [See no.106}. 

Quaestiones super XII libros Metaphysicae Aristotelis / 
Antonius, Andreae [See nos.13-16]. 

Quaestiones super Physica Aristotelis / John Canonicus 
[See nos.165-166]. 

Quaestiones super Physicam Aristotelis / Franciscus, de 
Sanson [See no.122]. 

Recollectae super Physica Aristotelis / Gaetano Tiene [See 
nos.239-240]. 
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Rhetorica [See no.129]. 

Scriptum aureum super Metaphysicae Aristotelis / Antoni- 
us, Andreas [See no.17]. 

Scriptum in Artem veterem Aristotelis et in Divisiones 
Boethii / Antonius, Andreae [See no.18]. 

Scriptum super Posteriora / Walter Burley [See no.136]. 


Ars moriendi. 
[Augsburg] 
[Gunther Zainer] 
[before 6/5/1473] 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff A1089; H 8589. 
Text begins: Cum circa propriam vitam ... 
Sometimes found with other tracts (cf. H 8589). 


Ascensius, Jodocus Badius, ed. 
Dialogorum libri septem adversos haereticos / William, of 
Ockham [See no.260]. 


Ascensius, Jodocus Badius, ed. 
Opus nonaginta dierum et dialogi / William, of Ockham 
[See no.261]. 


Astesanus, de Ast, d. ca.1330. 
Canones poenitentiales [See nos.195-197]. 


Astesanus, de Ast, d. ca.1330. 
Summa de casibus conscientiae. 
[Basel] 
[Michael Wenssler and Bernhard Richel] 
{not after 1477] 
Holy Name Collection 
Ref: Goff A1164; H 1892; GW 2753. 


Astesanus, de Ast, d. ca.1330. 
Summa de casibus conscientiae. 

Venice 

Johannes de Colonia and Johannes Manthen 

3/18/1478 

Holy Name Collection has 2 vols. of 2. 

Franciscan Institute Collection has 2 vols. of 2 
[bound in 1] 


aa 


26. 


27. 
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Ref: Goff A1165; HC 1893; GW 2754. 
Edited by Bartholomaeus, de Bellatus and Gometi- 
us, de Ulixbona. 


Attavanti, Paolo, 1419-1499. 
Quadragesimale de reditu peccatoris ad Deum. 
Milan 
Leonardus Pachel and Uldericus Scinzenzeler 
9/10/1479 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff P182; HC 7166. 


Attrabatensis, Thomas. 
Quaestiones super quattuor libris Sententiarum. 

Lyons 
{[Engelhardus Schultis] 
12/4/1491 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff T344; HC 10324. 
Questions addressed to Ramon Llull. 


Auctoritates Aristotelis [Index only] [See no.230]. 


Augustine, Saint, Bp. of Hippo, 354-430. 
De contemptu mundi [See no.59]. 


Augustine, Saint, Bp. of Hippo, 354-430. 
Opuscula. 
Strassburg 
Martin Flach 
8/11/1491 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff A1221; GW 2868. 


Augustinus, de Meschiatis, ed. 
In Aristotelis de sophisticis elenchis commentum / Giles, of 
Rome [See no.127]. 


Augustinus, de Meschiatis. 
Quaestio de medio demonstrationis [See no.127]. 


Augustinus, de Ratisbona, ed. 
Quaestiones et decisiones in IV libros Sententiarum / Wil- 
liam, of Ockham [See no.262]. 
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Augustinus, de Ratisbona, ed. 
Quaestiones super IV libros Sententiarum / Robert Holkot 
[See no.141]. 


28. Aureolus, Petrus, ca.1280-1322. 
Compendium litteralis sensus totius Bibliae. 
(Strassburg] 
[George Husner] 
{not after 1476] 
Holy Name Collection 
Ref: Goff A1393; H 2141; GW 3077. 


Averroes, 1126-1198. 
In Poetriam Aristotelis [See no.129]. 


Bagnacavallus, Philippus, ed. Bible. Latin. 1498. 

Biblia latina (et cum postillis ac moralitatibus Nicolai de 
Lyra et expositionibus Guillelmi Britonis in omnes 
prologos S. Hieronymi et additionibus Pauli Burgensis 
replicisque Matthiae Doering). 

Basel 

Johann Froben and Johann Petri 

12/1/1498 

University Collection has 5 vols. of 5 

Ref: Goff B609; HC 3172; GW 4284 (+ var). 

Edited by Sebastian Brant. 


Added work by Lyra: 
Contra perfidiam Judaeorum 


50. Biel, Gabriel, d.1495. 
Sacri canonis missae expositio. 
Tubingen 
[Johann Otmar (for Friedrich Meynberger)] 
11/29/1499 
University Collection 
Ref: Goff B660; HC 3179; GW4333. 
Edited by Wendelin Steinbach. Additions by Hein- 
rich Bebel. 


51. Biel, Gabriel, d.1495. . 
Sermones. 
Tubingen 


D2. 


Bo. 


54. 
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[Johann Otmar (for Friedrich Meynberger)] 
1499-[1500] 

University Collection has vols. 1-3 of 4 

Ref: Goff B662; HC 3184(I-III) + 3185(IV); GW 4340. 
Edited by Wendelin Steinbach. 


Boccaccio, Giovanni, 1313-1375. 
Genealogie deorum. 


Reggio Emilia 

Bartholomaeus and Laurentius de Bruschis (Botto- 
nus) 

10/6/1481 

University Collection 

Ref: Goff B751; HC 3319; GW 4476. 

Additions by Dominicus Silvester. 


Added works by Boccaccio: 
De montibus finis. 

De filius tractatus. 

De fontibus. 

De lacubus. 

De fluminibus. 


Bodivit, Guillelmus. 
Sermo habitus in die Trinitatis. 


[Rome] 

[Stephan Plannck] 

[after 5/29/1485] 

Holy Name Collection has 2 copies. 
Ref: Goff B765; H 3349; GW 4505. 


Boethius, d.524. 
Scriptum in artem veterem Aristotelis et in divisione Boethii 


/ Antonius Andreas [See no.18]. 


Bollanus, Dominicus. 
De conceptione B.V.M. [See no.73]. 


Bonaventure da Brescia, f1.1500. 
Regula musicae planae. 


Brescia 
Angelum Britannicum 
9/27/1497 
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Holy Name Collection 


55. Bonaventure, Saint, 1217-1274. 
Breviloquium. 
[Augsburg] 
[Anton Sorg] 
[not after 1476] 
Holy Name Collection 
Ref: Goff B857; H 3470; GW 4653. 


56. Bonaventure, Saint, 1217-1274. 
[Commentarium in IV libros Sententiarum] 

[Nuremburg] 

Anton Koberger 

[after 3/2/1491] 

Franciscan Institute Collection has Vol.2 of 2 (con- 
taining pts.3 & 4) 

Ref: Goff P486; HC 3540 (describing the table of the 
Freiburg edition) 

Edited, with an index, by Johannes Beckenhaub. In- 
cludes text of Lombard. 


57. Bonaventure, Saint, 1217-1274. 
[Commentarium in IV libros Sententiarum] 
Freiburg im Breisgau 
Kilianus Piscator (Fischer) 
[not before 5/2/1493] 
Holy Name Collection has 2 vols. of 2 
Ref: Goff P487; H 3541 
Edited, with an index, by Johannes Beckenhaub. In- 
cludes text of Lombard. 


58. Bonaventure, Saint, 1217-1274. 
[Commentarium in IV libros Sententiarum] 

Nuremburg 

Anton Koberger 

[1500] 

Holy Name Collection has Vol.1 of 2 (containing 
pts.1 & 2) 

Ref: Goff P488; HC 3543 

Edited with an index, by Johannes Beckenhaub. In- 
cludes text of Lombard. 
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Bonaventure, Saint, 1217-1274. 
De exterioris et interioris hominis compositione 
[spurious & doubtful] [See no.93]. 


Bonaventure, Saint, 1217-1274. 
De preparatione ad missam [See no.60]. 


59. Bonaventure, Saint, 1217-1274. 
De preparatione ad missam. 
[Cologne] 
{Johann Guldenschaff] 
[1488-89] 
Holy Name Collection 
Ref: Goff B934; GW 4675. 


Added works: 

Augustine, Saint, Bp. of Hippo, 354-430. 
De contemptu mundi. 

Jerome, Saint, d.419/20. 
Epistola ad Paulinum presbyterum. 


60. Bonaventure, Saint, 1217-1274. 
De triplici via. 
[Cologne] 
[Ulrich Zel] 
[before 9/18/1477] 
Holy Name Collection 
Ref: Goff B970; HC 3498 (incl HC 11124); GW 4706. 


Added works: 
Methodius, Saint, Bp. of Olympus, d. ca.311. 
Revelationes. 
Ascribed to Pseudo-Methodius in GW. 
Bonaventure, Saint, 1217-1274. 
De preparatione ad missam. 


61. Bonaventure, Saint, 1217-1274. 
La devote meditatione sopra la passione del nosiro signore. 
Bologna 
Henricus de Harlem 
1485 
Holy Name Collection [Last page of text damaged, 
colophon missing] 
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Ref: Goff B920; GW 4792 (Pseudo-Bonaventure). 
Italian translation of Meditationes vitae Christi. 


62. Bonaventure, Saint, 1217-1274. 
Commentarius in secundum librum Sententiarum Petri- 
Lombardi. 
Venice 
Reynaldus de Novimagio and Theodorus de Reyns- 
burch 
1400 
University Collection 
Ref: Goff B873; HC(+ Add) 3538; GW 4659. 
Edited by Thomas Pencket. 


63. Bonaventure, Saint, 1217-1274. 

De castitate et munditia sacerdotum. 
Leipzig 
Conrad Kachelofen 
1498 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff B866; HCR 3504=H 11641; GW 4716 (Pseu- 

do-Bonaventure). 


64. Bonaventure, Saint, 1217-1274. 
Opuscula. 
Strassburg 
[Printer of the 1483 Jordanus de Quedlinburg 
(George Husner)] 
University Collection has vol.2 of 2 (12/18/1495) 
Ref: Goff B928; HC 3468; GW 4648. 


Added works: 
Octavianus de Martinis, 15th century. 
Oratio in vitam et merita S. Bonaventurae. 
Joannes Franciscus de Pavinis. 
Relatio circa canonizationem Bonaventurae. 
Roberto [Caracciolo?], [1425-1495]. 
Sermo de laudibus Bonaventurae. 
Sixtus IV, Pope, 1414-1484. 
Bulla canonizationis. 


65. Bonaventure, Saint, 1217-1274. 
Opuscula. 
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Brescia 

Bernardinus de Misintis (for Angelus Britannicus) 
12/17/1495 

University Collection 

Ref: Goff B929; HC 3467(incl H 3481); GW 4649. 


66. Bonaventure, Saint, 1217-1274. 
Opuscula. 
Brescia 
Bernardinus de Misintis (for Angelus Britannicus) 
12/31/1497 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff B930; HC(+ Add) 3466; GW 4650. 


Added work: 
Octavianus de Martinis, 15th century. 
Oratio in vitam et merita S. Bonaventurae. 


67. Bonaventure, Saint, 1217-1274. 
Sermones de tempore et de sanctis. 

Zwolle 

[Pieter van Os] 

1479 

Holy Name Collection 

Ref: Goff B948; H 3511=HCR 3512=HC 8976; GW 
4810 

(Pseudo-Bonaventure). 

Sometimes erroneously attributed to Hugh of Saint- 
Cher. 


68. Bonaventure, Saint, 1217-1274. 
Sermones de tempore et de sanctis. 

[Ulm] 

Johann Zainer 

1481 

Holy Name Collection 

Ref: Goff B949; H 3513; GW 4812 (Pseudo-Bonaven- 
ture). 

Sometimes erroneously attributed to Hugh of Saint- 
Cher. 


Bonaventure, Saint, 1217-1274. 
Works about him. 
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Bulla canonizationis / Sixtus IV, Pope [See nos.64, 152]. 

Oratio in vitam et merita S. Bonaventurae / Octavianus de 
Martinis [See nos.64, 66, 152]. 

Relatio circa canonizationem Bonaventurae / Joannes 
Franciscus de Pavinis [See nos.64, 152]. 

Sermo de laudibus Bonaventurae / Roberto [Caracciolo?] 
[See nos.64, 152]. 


Bonet, Nicholas, ca.1280-ca.1343. 
Formalitates Boneti et Scoti / Antonius Andreas [See 
nos.11, 200]. 


Borro, Gasparino, ed. 
Sermones de laudibus sanctorum / Roberto Caracciolo 
[See no.76]. 


Brant, Sebastian, ed. 
Biblia Latina (cum Glossa Ordinaria) [See nos.47, 49]. 


Brito, Guillelmus, 13th century. 
Biblia Latina (cum Glossa Ordinaria) [See nos.47-49]. 


Brognolo, Ludovicus. 
Sermones quadragesimales de XII mirabilibus Christianae 
fidei excellentiis / Antonius, de Vercellis [additions by 
Brognolo] [See no.20]. 


Brognolus, Benedictus, ed. 
De vita et moribus philosophorum / Diogenes Laertius 
[See no.97]. 


Burgensis, Paulus. 
Biblia Latina (cum Glossa Ordinaria) [See nos.47, 49] 


Burley, Walter, 1275?-1345? 
Expositio in Aristotelis Ethica Nicomachea. 

Venice 
Octavianus Scotus 
5/10/1481 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff B1300; H 4143; GW 5778. 
With text of Aristotle. 


70. 
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Burley, Walter, 1275?-1345? 
Expositio in artem veterem Porphyrii et Aristotelis. 

Venice 
Bonetus Locatellus (for Octavianus Scotus) 
7/8/1488 
Holy Name Collection 
Ref: Goff B1310; HR 4131; GW 5769. 
With text of Porphyry and Aristotle. 


Burley, Walter, 1275?-1345? 
Scriptum super Posteriora [See no.136]. 


Busti, Bernardinus de [See Bernardinus de Busti]. 


Calderino, Domizio, ca.1447-1478. 
Observationes quaepiam [See no.45]. 


Campagna, Matthaeus, ed. 
Quaestiones in Aristotelis Analytica posteriora / John 
Duns Scotus [See no.99]. 


Capellus, Antonius, ed. 
Quaestiones in quartum librum Sententiarum / John Duns 
Scotus [See no.103]. 


Capistran, John [See John, of Capistrano]. 


Capreolum, Joannem. 
Compendium in Joannem Capreolum / Sylvester Maz- 
zolini [See no.181]. 


Caracciolo, Roberto, 1425-1495. 
Opera varia. 
Venice 
Georgius Arrivabenus (for Bernardinus Rasina) and 
Benedictus Fontata 
5/16/1496 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff C135; H 4491=4490; GW 6043. 
Edited by Philippus, de Rotingo. 


Caracciolo, Roberto, 1425-1495. 
Sermo de laudibus Bonaventurae [See nos.64, 152]. 
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Caracciolo, Roberto, 1425-1495. 
Sermo de morte [See no.77]. 


72. Caracciolo, Roberto, 1425-1495. 
Sermones de adventu [etc.] 
[Strassburg] 
[The R-Printer (Adolf Rusch)] 
[not after 1475] 
Holy Name Collection 
Ref: Goff C138; HC 4470; GW 6046. 


73. Caracciolo, Roberto, 1425-1495. 
Sermones de adventu [etc.] 
[Venice] 
[Johannes de Colonia and Johannes Manthen] 
[about 1477/78] 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff C139; H 4473; GW 6047. 


Added work: 
Bollanus, Dominicus. 
De conceptione B.V.M. 


74. Caracciolo, Roberto, 1425-1495. 
Sermones de laudibus sanctorum. 
Venice 
Georgius Arrivabenus 
7/7/1489 
University Collection 
Ref: Goff C144; HC 4477; GW 6052. 


75. Caracciolo, Roberto, 1425-1495. 
Sermones de laudibus sanctorum. 
Augsburg 
Erhard Ratdolt 
10/27/1489 
University Collection 
Ref: Goff C145; HC 4478; GW 6053. 


76. Caracciolo, Roberto, 1425-1495. 
Sermones de laudibus sanctorum. 
Venice 
Bernardinus Benalius 


i. 


78. 


79. 


80. 
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10/1/1490 

Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff C150; H 4482; GW 6059. 
Corrected by Gasparino Borro. 


Caracciolo, Roberto, 1425-1495. 
Sermones de timore divinorum iudiciorum. 
Nuremburg 
Friedrich Creussner 
1479 
Holy Name Collection 
Ref: Goff C186; HC(+Add) 4469 + 4493; GW 6113. 


Added work: 
Caracciolo, Roberto, 1425-1495. 
Sermo de morte. 
Nuremburg 
Friedrich Creussner 
1479 
Holy Name Collection has 2 copies (copy 1 
bound with no.76, copy 2 bound separately) 
Ref: H4493. 


Caracciolo, Roberto, 1425-1495. 
Sermones quadragesimales de peccatis [etc.] 
Venice 
Andreas Torresanus (de Asula) 
9/27/1488 
Holy Name, Franciscan Institute and University Col- 
lections 
Ref: Goff C160; HC 4439; GW 6080. 


Caracciolo, Roberto, 1425-1495. 
Sermones quadragesimales de peccatis [etc.] 
Venice 
Joannes and Gregorius, de Gregoriis (de Forlivio) 
5/11/1490 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff C162; HC 4441; GW 6083. 


Caracciolo, Roberto, 1425-1495. 
Sermones quadragesimales de poenitentia. 
Venice 
Franciscus Renner (de Heilbronn) 
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1472 
size: 29.8 cm. 
Franciscan Institute Collection 


Ref: Goff C167; HC(+ Add) 4427; GW 6062. 


Caracciolo, Roberto, 1425-1495. 
Sermones quadragesimales de poenitentia. 
[Venice] 
Bartholomaeus Cremonensis 
1472 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff C169; HCR 4426; GW 6064. 


Caracciolo, Roberto, 1425-1495. 
Sermones quadragesimales de poenitentia. 
[Strassburg] 
[Printer of Henricus Ariminensis] 
{not after 1473] 
University Collection 
Ref: Goff C170; HC 4418; GW 6066. 


Caracciolo, Roberto, 1425-95. 
Sermones quadragesimales de poenitentia. 
Basel 


Berhard Richel and Michael Wenssler 


1475 
Holy Name Collection 


Ref: Goff C174; HC(Add) 4432; GW 6070. 


Caracciolo, Roberto, 1425-1495. 


[Sermones tres] In festo annuntiationis BVM, De praedesti- 


nato numero damnatorum, et De catenis 
Cologne 
Johann Koelhoff (the elder) 
1473 
Holy Name Collection 
Ref: Goff C173; H4487; GW 6069 


Usually bound with: Sermones quadragesimales de 


poenitentia. 


Carpenter, Alexander, f1.1429. 
Destructorium vitiorum. 
Paris 
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Pierre Levet (for Johannes de Coblenz, Pierre Levet 
and Michel Morin) 

4/11/1497 

University Collection 

Ref: Goff A394; HC 653; GW 868. 


Cascant, Gasparus. 


Commentarius super libros Ethicorum Aristotelis / Pedro 
de Castrovol [See no.209]. 


Cassinensis, Samuel. 
Rosarium sermonum / Bernardinus de Busti [additions 
by Cassinensis] [See no.44]. 


86. Cassiodorus Senator, Flavius Magnus Aurelius, ca.487- 
ca.580. 
Expositio in Psalterium. 
Basel 
Johann Amerbach 
1491 
University Collection 
Ref: Goff C236; HC 4574; GW 6163. 
Supplement by Johann Heynlin of Stein (a Lapide). 


Castrovol, Pedro de [See Pedro de Castrovol]. 


87. Catholic Church. 
Brevarium Romanum (Franciscan). 

Venice 
Nicolaus de Frankfordia 
8/18/1489 
Holy Name Collection 
Ref: Goff B1126; H 3912; GW 5159. 
Edited by Philippus, de Rotingo. 


88. Catholic Church. 
Missale Romanum. 
Venice 
Octavianus Scotus 
12/29/1481 
Holy Name Collection [Missing some pages, includ- 
ing colophon] 
Ref: Goff M691; HC 11375. 
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Catholic Church. 
Officium et missa Immaculatae Conceptionis BVM [See 
nos.41-43]. 


89. Catholic Church. 
Officitum Immaculatae Conceptionis Virginis Mariae. 
[Milan] 
[Petrus de Corneno] 
[after 10/4/1480] 
Holy Name Collection 
Ref: Goff O52 
Edited by Bernardinus de Busti. 


90. Catholic Church. 
Privilegia Beatae Virginis Mariae et indulgentiae Fratrum 
Minorum Ordinis S. Francisci. 
[Venice] 
[Johannes Hamman] 
[1490-987] 
Holy Name Collection 
Ref: Goff P978. 


91. Catholic Church. 
Privilegia Beatae Virginis Mariae et indulgentiae Fratrum 
Minorum Ordinis S. Francisci. 
[Venice] 
[Manfredus de Bonellis, de Monteferrato?] 
[1499?] 
Holy Name Collection 
Ref: Goff P981; C 4872. 


Centilogium theologicum [title] [See no.262]. 


92. Cherubino, da Siena, frate, d.1484. 
Regola della vita spirituale. 
Venice 
Tommaso de Piasi 
10/26/1492 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff C444; GW 6609. 


Added work: 
Cherubino, da Siena, frate, d.1484. 


93: 
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Regola della vita matrimoniale. 
Chrysostom, John [See John Chrysostom]. 
Colonna, Egidio [See Giles of Rome]. 


Contarenus, Secundus, ed. 
Biblia Latina (cum Glossa Ordinaria) [See no.48]. 


Cretensis, Helias. 
Annotationes [See no.153]. 


Cretensis, Helias. 
De efficientia mundi [See no.153]. 


Cretensis, Helias. 
De primo motore quaestio [See no.153]. 


Cretensis, Helias. 
Quaestiones in libros Physicorum Aristotelis / Joan- 
nes de Janduno [Revised by Cretensis] [See 
no.153]. 


Danhauser, Petrus, ed. 
Opera / William, of Auvergne [See no.256]. 


Danhauser, Petrus, ed. 
Specula omnis status vitae humanae / Denis the 
Carthusian [See no.94]. 


David, of Augsburg, ca.1200-1272. 
De exterioris et interioris hominis compositione. 

[Deventer] 

{[Richardus Pafraet] 

[about 1480] 

Franciscan Institute Collection 

Ref: Goff B886; HC 3510; GW 8163. 

Attributed to St. Bonaventure. Contains only Books 
2 & 3 of the work. 


Denis the Carthusian, 1402/3-1471. 
Specula omnis status vitae humanae. 
Nuremburg 
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Peter Wagner 

1/28/1495 

University Collection 

Ref: Goff D248; HC 6246=H 6245; GW 8419. 
Edited by Petrus Danhauser. 


Diacono, Paulo [See Paul the deacon]. 


95. Dialogus inter clericum et militem super dignitate papali et 
regia. 

[Ulm] 

[Johann Zainer] 

[about 1487] 

Franciscan Institute Collection 

Ref: Goff D151; HC 6113; GW 8267. 

According to GW, the occasional ascription to Wil- 
liam of Ockham is erroneous; the probable author 
was Petrus de Bosco (Pierre Dubois). 


96. Diego, de Deza, ca. 1443-1523. 
In defensiones S. Thomae. 
Seville 
Meinardus Ungut and Stanislaus Polonus 
2/4/1491 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff D145 ; HCR 6040; GW 8259. 


97. Diogenes Laertius. 
De vita et moribus philosophorum. 
Venice 
[Bonetus Locatellus] for Octavianus Scotus 
12/18/1490 
Duns Scotus Collection 
Ref: Goff D222; HC 6202; GW 8381 
Edited by Benedictus Brognolus. 


Dionysius Carthusianus [See Denis the Carthusian]. 


Doering, Matthias. 
Biblia Latina (cum Glossa Ordinaria) [See nos.47, 49]. 


98. Duns Scotus, John, ca.1266-1308. 
De modis significandi, seu Grammatica speculativa. 
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Venice 

Simon de Luere 

8/27/1499 

Holy Name Collection 

Ref: Goff D368; HCR 6453 

Ascribed by GW to Thomas de Erfordia. 


Duns Scotus, John, ca.1266-1308. 
De primo omnium rerum principio [See nos.101-102]. 


99. Duns Scotus, John, ca.1266-1308. 
Quaestiones in Aristotelis Analytica posteriora. 
Venice 
Simon de Luere 
12/2/1497 
Holy Name Collection and University Collection 
Ref: Goff D369; H 6448; GW 9093 (Pseudo-Duns Sco- 
tus). 
Edited by Matthaeus Campagna. 


100. Duns Scotus, John, ca.1266-1308. 
Quaestiones in Aristotelis libros de Elenchis. 
Venice 
[Johannes Hamman] 
10/3/1499 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff D371; H 6439; GW 9095 (Pseudo-Duns 
Scotus). 


101. Duns Scotus, John, ca.1266-1308. 
Quaestiones in Aristotelis Metaphysicam. 
Venice 
Bonetus Locatellus (for Octavianus Scotus) 
11/20/1497 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff D372; HC 6450; GW 9065. 


Added works by Scotus: 
De primo omnium rerum principio 
Theoremata. 


102. Duns Scotus, John, ca.1266-1308. 
Quaestiones in Aristotelis Metaphysicam. 
Venice 
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Johannes Hamman (for Andreas Torresanus, de 
Asula) 

8/20/1499 

Franciscan Institute Collection 

Ref: Goff D373; H 6451; GW 9066. 


Added works by Scotus: 
De Primo omnium rerum principio 
Theoremata 


Duns Scotus, John, ca.1266-1308. 
Quaestiones in Perihermenias Aristotelis [See no.106]. 


Duns Scotus, John, ca.1266-1308. 
Quaestiones in Praedicamentis Aristotelis [See no.106]. 


103. Duns Scotus, John, ca.1266-1308. 
Quaestiones in quartum librum Sententiarum 

Paris 

Andre Bocard (for Jean Richard, Jean Petit, and 
Durand Gerlier) 

11/23/1497 

Franciscan Institute Collection (bound with no.104, 
copy 1) 

Ref: Goff D378; HC 6431; GW 9085. 

Edited by Johannes Grillot & Antonius Capellus. 


104. Duns Scotus, John, ca.1266-1308. 
Quaestiones in quattuor libros Sententiarum. 

Venice 

Bonetus Locatellus (for Octavianus Scotus) 

12/18/1497 

Holy Name Collection has 2 vols of 2 (pts.1-4) 

Franciscan Institute Collection has incomplete cop- 
ies (c.1 has pts.1-3 and is bound with no.103, c.2 
has pts.2-3) 

University Collection has incomplete copy (pt.4 
only) 

Ref: Goff D383; H 6420(III, IV); GW 9077. 

Edited by Philippus Bagnacavallus. 


105. Duns Scotus, John, ca.1266-1308. 
Quaestiones in quattuor libros Sententiarum. 
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Nurenburg 

Anton Koberger 

I [14]81 

II 4/23/[14]81 

III [14]81 

IV 5/19/[14]81 

Franciscan Institute Collection has 4 pts. bound in 
1 vol. (bound with no.108) 

Holy Name Collection has pt.4 of 4 (bound with 
no.108) 

Ref.: Goff D380; HC 6417; GW 9074. 

Edited by Thomas Pencket & Bartholomaeus de 
Bellatus. 


106. Duns Scotus, John, ca.1266-1308. 
Quaestiones in Universalia Porphyrii. 
Venice 
Joannes and Gregorius, de Gregoriis (de Forlivio) 
1/5/1492 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff D390; HC 6444; GW 9090. 


Added works 
Duns Scotus, John, ca.1266-1308 
Quaestiones in Praedicamentis Aristotelis 
Duns Scotus, John, ca.1266-1308 
Quaestiones in Perihermenias Aristotelis 
Antonius, Andreae, ca.1280-ca.1320 
Quaestiones in sex principiis Aristotelis 
Joannes Foxal, fl. ca.1390 
Super Quaestiones Scoti De universalibus. 


107. Duns Scotus, John, ca.1266-1308. 
Quaestiones in Universalia Porphyrii. 
Venice 
Johannes Persan Dauvome 
1483 
University Collection has vol.2 of 2 
Ref: Goff D388; HC 6442=H 6440-6443; GW 9088. 


Added works: 
Antonius, Andreae, ca.1280- ca.1320. 
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In librum sex Principiorum Gilberti Porretani. 
Joannes Foxal, fl. ca.1390. 
Super quaestiones Scoti De universalibus. 


108. Duns Scotus, John, ca.1266-1308. 
Quodlibeta. 
Nuremburg 
Anton Koberger 
1481 
University Collection (bound with no.105) 
Ref: Goff D394; H 6435; GW 9069. 
Edited by Thomas Pencket. 


109. Duns Scotus, John, ca.1266-1308. 
Quodlibeta. 
Venice 
Bonetus Locatellus (for Octavianus Scotus) 
2/3/1497 
Holy Name Collection (bound with noa.104) 
Ref: Goff D397; HCR 6437; GW 9072. 


Duns Scotus, John, ca.1266-1308. 
Theoremata [See nos.101-102]. 


Duns Scotus, John, ca.1266-1308. 
Commentaries on his works: 
Formalitates Boneti et Scoti / Antonius, Andreae [See 
nos.11, 200]. 
Formalitates moderniores de mente Scoti / Antonius Sirec- 
tus [See no.227]. 
Hebdomades formalitatum recentiores secundum Doctorem 
Subtilem / Antonius Sirectus [See no.242]. 
Lectura in quaestiones Joannis Scoti super Isagogis Porphy- 
rii / Fildaeus Mauritius de Portu [See no.180]. 
Opus doctrinae Scoticae in Thomistas / Antonio Trom- 
betta [See no.242]. 
Scotus Pauperum / William Gorris [See no.130]. 
Super Quaestiones Scoti de Universalibus / Joannes Foxal 
[See nos.106-107, 151]. 
Tractatum formalitatem Scoticarum Sententia / Antonio 
Trombetta [See no.242]. : 


Egidio Colonna [See Giles, of Rome]. 


110. 
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Eiximenis, Francesc, ca.1340-ca.1409. 
Dotten libre del Crestia. 
Valencia 
Lambert Palmart 
3/15/1484 
Holy Name Collection 
Ref: Goff X8; H 16238=HC 16242. 


Eiximenis, Francesc, ca.1340-ca.1409. 
Primer libre appellat Crestia. 
Valencia 
Lambert Palmart 
1/29/1483 
Holy Name Collection 
Ref: Goff X13. 


Elias of Bourdeille, 1413-1484. 
Contra pragmaticum Gallorum sanctionem. 
Rome 
Eucharius Silber 
1486 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff B1050; HC 3687=H 8421; GW 4966. 


Ephrem the Syrian, Saint, ca.306-373. 
Sermones. 
[Freiburg im Breisgau] 
[Kilianus Piscator (Fischer) ] 
{not after 1491] 
Holy Name Collection (bound with no.225, copy 3) 
Ref: Goff E44; HC 6597=H 6598; GW 9334. 


Erp, Henricus de [See Herp. Hendrik]. 


Eusebius Hispanus, ed. 
Biblia Latina (cum Glossa Ordinaria) [See no.48]. 


al-Farabi. 
Declaratio super libris Rhetoricum Aristotelis [See no.129]. 


Ferrariensis, Johannes, d.1462. 
De coelesti vita. 
[Venice] 
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Matteo Capcasa [di Codeca] (for Hieronymus Blon- 
dus) 

12/19/1494 

Holy Name Collection 

Ref: Goff J313; HC 6982 

Edited by Antonius de Canchorio. 


Ferrici, Pietro. 
Oratio in funere Cardinalis Petri Ferrici / Ludovicus 
Imolensis [See no.144]. 


Ficino, Marsilio, 1433-1499. 
Opera / Plotinus [translation & commentary by Ficino] 
[See no.221]. 


Foxal, Joannes [See Joannes Foxal]. 
Francesc Eiximenis [See Eiximenis, Francesc]. 


Francis, of Meyronnes, ca.1285-ca.1328. 
De principio comple.xo [See no.12]. 


Francis, of Meyronnes, ca.1285-ca.1328. 
De terminis theologicis [See no.12]. 


Francis, of Meyronnes, ca.1285-ca.1328. 
Expositio super Ave Maria. 
[Paris] 
[Antione Caillaut] 
[about 1490?] 
Holy Name Collection 
Ref: Goff M86. 


Francis, of Meyronnes, ca.1285-ca.1328. 
Expositio super octo libros Physicorum Aristotelis [See 
no.12]. 


Francis, of Meyronnes, ca.1285-ca.1328. 
Passus [See no.200]. 


Francis, of Meyronnes, ca.1285-ca.1328. 
Sermones ab adventu cum quadragesimali. 
Venice 
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Bernardinus Rizus (Novariensis) 

1/20/1491 

Holy Name Collection and Franciscan Institute 
Collection 

Ref: Goff M92; H 10530. 


117. Francis, of Meyronnes, ca.1285-ca.1328. 
Sermones de sanctis. 
Basel 
Jacobus Wolff (de Pforzheim) 
1498 
Holy Name Collection 
Ref: Goff M94; H 10532. 


Additional works by Meyronnes: 
Super Pater Noster. 
De poenitentia. 
De articulis fidei. 
Super Magnificat. 
De corpore Christi. 
De septem donis Spiritus Sancti. 
De ultimo judicio. 
Super Missa est. 


118. Francis, of Meyronnes, ca.1285-ca.1328. 
Super primo libro Sententiarum. 
Treviso 
Michael Manzolus 
1476 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff M90; HC 10534. 


119. Francis, of Meyronnes, ca.1285-ca.1328. 
Super primo libro Sententiarum. 
Basel 
Nicolaus Kesler 
10/15/1489 
University Collection 
Ref: Goff M91; H 10535. 


Franciscus, de Benzonibus, ed. 
Quaestiones super Physica Aristotelis / John Canonicus 
[See nos.165-166]. 
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120. Franciscus, de Platea, d.1460. 
Opus restitutionum, usurarum, excommunicationum. 
Padua 
Leonardus Achates (de Basilea) 
[not after 7/28]/1473. 
Holy Name Collection and Franciscan Institute Col- 
lection 
Ref: Goff P753; H 13036. 


121. Franciscus, de Platea, d.1460. 
Opus restitutionum, usurarum, excommunicationum. 
Venice 
Johannes de Colonia and Johannes Manthen 
3/25/1474 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff P755; HC 13038. 


122. Franciscus, de Sanson. 
Quaestiones super Physicam Aristotelis. 

Venice 

Joannes Rubeus Vercellensis (for Alexander Calce- 
donius) 

2/8/1496 

Franciscan Institute Collection 

Ref: Goff $163; HC(Add) 14326. 


Gabriel Biel [See Biel, Gabriel]. 


Gabriel, de Urach. 
Sermo de passione Christi [Spurious & doubtful] [See 
no.229]. 


Gadolus, Bernardinus, ed. 
Biblia Latina (cum Glossa Ordinaria) [See no.48]. 


Gerson, Jean, 1363-1429. 
De meditatione cordis [See no.231]. 


123. Gerson, Jean, 1363-1429. 
Opera. ® 
Cologne 
Johann Koelhoff (the Elder) 
University Collection has vol.4 of 4 
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(2/23/1484) 
Ref: Goff G185; HC 7621. 


Added works: 

Henry, of Langenstein, ca.1325-1397. 
De contractibus. 

Henricus, de Hoyta 
De contractibus. 

Nicolas Oresme, Bp., d.1382. 
De moneta. 


Gilbert, de la Porree, Bp., d.1154. 
In librum sex Principiorum Gilberti Porretano / 
Antonius Andreae [See no.107]. 


124. Giles, of Rome, Abp. of Bourges, ca.1243-1316. 
De Regimine principium. 
Venice 
Simon Bevilaqua 
7/9/1498 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff A89; H 109; GW 7219. 
Edited by Oliverius Servius. 


125. Giles, of Rome, Abp. of Bourges, ca.1243-1316. 
In Aristotelis Analytica priora commentum. 

Venice 

Simon de Luere (for Andreas Torresanus) 

9/27/1499 

Franciscan Institute Collection 

Ref: Goff A68; HC 133; GW 7190 (Pseudo-Columna). 

Edited by Johannes Antonius Scotius. According to 
GW, the ascription of this work to Giles, of Rome 
is open to question. 


Added work: 

Scotius, Johannes Antonius, 1469-1528. 
Quaestio de potissima demonstratione reperienda. 
With supplement of Guidus Postumus. 


126. Giles, of Rome, Abp. of Bourges, ca.1243-1316. 
In Aristotelis de anima commentum. 
Pavia 
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Christophorus de Canibus (for Hieronymus de Du- 
rantibus) 

7/26/1491 

Franciscan Institute Collection 

Ref: Goff A69; HR 129; GW 7202. 


127. Giles, of Rome, Abp. of Bourges, ca.1243-1316. 


In Aristotelis de sophisticis elenchis commentum. 


Venice 

Bonetus Locatellus 

1496/97 

Franciscan Institute Collection 

Ref: Goff A76; HC 140; GW 7195. 
Edited by Augustinus de Meschiatis. 


Added work: 

Augustinus, de Meschiatis. 
Quaestio de medio demonstrationis. With additions 
by Nicolaus Tellucius. 


128. Giles, of Rome, Abp. of Bourges, ca.1243-1316. 


In Petri Lombardi Sententiarum lib. IT commentum. 


Venice 

Lucas Dominici 

5/4/1482 

Franciscan Institute Collection 

Ref: Goff A84; H 127=126; GW 7207. 
Edited by Jacobus Grasolarius. 


129. Giles, of Rome, Abp. of Bourges, ca.1243-1316. 


In quosdam Aristotelis metaphysicorum locos quaestiones. 


Venice 

Petrus, de Quarengiis (for Alexander Calcedonius) 
12/23/1499 

Franciscan Institute Collection 

Ref: Goff A86; HR 143; GW 7205 

Edited by Johannes Baptista Tolentinas. 


Added works: 
Aristotle. 
Rhetorica 
Translated by William, of Moerbeke. 
Alfarabi. 


130. 


15 
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Declaratio super libris Rhetoricum Aristotelis. 
Averroes. 
In poetriam Aristotelis. 
Translated by Hermannus Alemannus 
Venice 
Georgium Arrivabenum 
1/6/1515 
Ref.: cf. Goff A1046. 


Giovanni Battista, de Pio, d. ca.1540. 
Annotationes [See no.45]. 


Gometius, de Ulixbona, ed. 


Summa de casibus conscientiae / Astesnus, de Ast [See 
no.25]. 


Gorichem, Henricus [See Henry, of Gorkum]. 


Gorris, William, ca.1480. 
Scotus pauperum. 
[Speier] 
[Peter Drach] 
[about 1492] 
Holy Name Collection (bound with no.214) 
Ref: Goff G325. 


Grasolarius, Jacobus, ed. 
In Petri Lombardi Sententiarum lib. IIT commentum / Giles, 
of Rome [See no.128]. 


Gregorius, Franciscus, ed. 
Commentum super quarto Sententiarum / Richardus, de 
Mediavilla [See no.225]. 


Gregory I, Pope, Saint, ca.540-604. 
Moralia, sive Expositio in Job. 
Nuremburg 
[Johann Sensenschmidt] 
9/11/1471 
University Collection 
Ref: Goff G427; H 7928(var); HC 7928. 


Grillot, Johannes, ed. 
Quaestiones in Libr. IV Sententiarum / John Duns Scotus 
[See no.103]. 
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Gritsch, Johann, d. ca.1410. 
Quadragesimale. 
{[Nuremburg] 
Anton Koberger 
2/27/1479 
University Collection 
Ref: Goff G494; H 8066. 


Gritsch, Johann, d. ca.1410. 
Quadragesimale. 
[Reutlingen] 
[Michel Greyff] 
[not after 10/1/1479] 
University Collection 
Ref: Goff G495; H 8060. 


Gritsch, Johann, d. ca.1410. 
Quadragesimale. 
Venice 
Lazarus, de Soardis 
3/21/1495 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff G506; HC 80. 


Gritsch, Johann, d. ca.1410. 
Quadragesimale. 
[Strassburg] 
[George Husner] 
12/31/1495 
Holy Name Collection 
Ref: Goff G508; HC 8078. 


Grosseteste, Robert, Bp. of Lincoln, 1175?-1253. 
Commentaria in Posteriora Aristotelis. 
Venice 
Bonetus Locatellus (for Octavianus Scotus) 
11/10/1494 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff R204; HC 10105. 


Added work: 
Burley, Walter, 1275?-1345? 
Scriptum super Posteriora. 
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Gualterus Burlaeus [See Burley, Walter]. 

Guillelmus ... [See William]. 

Guillelmus Brito [See Brito, Guillelmus]. 

Guillelmus de Ockham [See William, of Ockham]. 


Henricus, de Hoyta 
De contractibus [See no.123]. 


137. Henry of Gorkum, ca.1386-1431. 
Quaestiones in S. Thomam. 
[Esslingen] 
[Conrad Fyner] 
[not after 1475] 
Holy Name Collection 
Ref: Goff H23; H 7806. 


Henry, of Herp [See Herp, Henry]. 


Henry, of Langenstein, ca.1326-1397. 
De contractibus [See no.123]. 


138. Hentisberus, Gulielmus. 
De sensu composito et diviso [etc.] 

Venice 

Bonetus Locatellus (for Octavianus Scotus) 

5/27/1494 

Franciscan Institute Collection 

Ref: Goff H57; HR 8437 

Edited by Joannes Maria Mapellus and Gaetano de 
Tiene. 


139. Herp, Hendrik, ca.1400-1477. 
Sermones de tempore et de sanctis. 
[Speir] 
Peter Drach 
[after 1/17/1484] 
Holy Name Collection 
Ref: Goff H38; HC 8527. 


140. Herp, Hendrik, ca.1400-1477. 
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Speculum aurem Decem Praeceptorum Dei. 
Nuremburg 
Anton Koberger 
3/12/1481 
Holy Name Collection 
Ref: Goff H40; H 8524. 


Heynlin, Johann, of Stein. 
Expositio in Psalterium / Cassiodorus Senator, Flavius 
Magnus Aurelius. [Suppl. by Heynlin] [See no.86]. 


Hieronymus, Saint [See Jerome, Saint]. 


141. Holkot, Robert, ca.1290-1349. 

Quaestiones super IV libros Sententiarum. 
Lyons 
Johannes Trechsel 
4/20/1497 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff H287; HC 8763 
Edited by Augustinus de Ratisbona. 


Added works by Holkot: 
Conferentiae quaedam. 
Quaestio de imputabilitate peccati. 
Determinationes quarumdum aliarum quaestionum. 


142. Homilarius doctorum a Paulo Diacono coliectus. 
Basel 
Nicolaus Kesler 
‘decimo nonas Augusti’ 1498 
Holy Name Collection (bound with no.168) 
Ref: Goff H319; HC 8793. 


143. Hugh, of Saint-Cher, ca.1200-1263. 
Postilla super psalterium. 
Venice 
Joannes and Gregorius de Gregoriis [de Forlivio] 
(for Stephanus and Bernardinus de Nallis) , 
11/12/1496 
Holy Name Collection 
Ref: Goff H530; H 8972. 
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Hugh, of Saint-Cher, ca.1200-1263. 


Sermones de tempore et de sanctis [spurious & doubtful] 
[See nos.67, 68]. 


144. Imolensis, Ludovicus. 
Oratio in funere Cardinalis Petri Ferrici. 
[Rome] 
[Stephan Plannk] 
[about 1481-87] 
Holy Name Collection 
Ref: Goff L378; HC 9159. 


Ioannes ... [See Joannes or John or Juan}. 


145. Isidore, of Seville, Saint, d.636. 
De summo bono 
Paris 
Pierre Le Dru (for Jean Petit) 
3/12/1499 
Duns Scotus Collection 
Ref: Goff 1203; H 9292. 


146. Jacobus Philippus, de Bergamo, 1434-1520. 
Supplementum chronicarum. 
Venice 
Bernardinus Rizus (Novariensis) 
2/15/1492-93 
University Collection 
Ref: Goff J212; HC 2809. 


Jerome, Saint, d.419/20. 
Epistola ad Paulinum presbyterum [See no.59]. 


147. Jerome, Saint, d.419/20. 
Epistolae. 
Venice 
Andreas Torresanus (de Asula) 
5/15/1488 
University Collection 
Ref: Goff H170; HC 8558. 


Jerome, Saint, d.419/20. 
Biblia Latina (cum Glossa Ordinaria) [See nos.47-49]. 
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Jimenez, Francisco [See Eiximenis, Francesc]. 
Joannes ... [See also John or Juan]. 
Joannes Anglicus [See Joannes Foxal]. 


Joannes Antonius Patavinus, ed. 
Opus doctrinae Scoticae in Thomistas / Antonio Trombetta 
[See no.242]. 


Joannes, de Fabrica, d.1487. 
De indulgentiis pro animabus in purgatorio, sive Super decla- 
ratione indulgentiarum. 

[Nuremburg] 

[Peter Wagner?] 

{about 1489/90] 

Franciscan Institute Collection 

Ref: Goff F31; H 6877. 


Joannes, de Fabrica, d.1487. 
De indulgentiis pro animabus in purgatorio, sive Super de- 
claratione indulgentiarum. 
[Cologne] 
Johann Koelhoff (the Elder) 
[about 1490] 
Holy Name Collection 
Ref: Goff F33. 


Joannes, de Fonte, 15th century. 
Compendium librorum Sententiarum. 
[Augsburg] 
{Gunther Zainer] 
{1475/76} 
Holy Name Collection 
Ref: Goff J314; HC(Add) 7225. 


Joannes Foxal, fl. ca.1390. 
Super quaestiones Scoti De universalibus [See nos.106- 
107]. 


Joannes Foxal, fl. ca.1390. 
Super quaestiones Scoti De universalibus. 
Venice 
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Johannes Persan Dauvome 
1483 

Holy Name Collection 

Ref: H 1106. 


Joannes Franciscus, de Pavinis. 
Relatio circa canonizationem Bonaventurae. [See no.64]. 


152. Joannes Franciscus, de Pavinis. 
Relatio circa canonizationem Bonaventurae. 
[Cologne] 
[Johann Kelhoff (the Elder)] 
[1486-94] 
Holy Name Collection 
Ref: Goff P245; HC 12531. 


Added works: 
Octavianus, de Martinis, 15th century. 
Oratio in vitam et merita S. Bonaventurae. 
Roberto [Caracciolo?], [1425-1495]. 
Sermo de laudibus Bonaventurae 
Sixtus IV, Pope, 1414-1484. 
Bulla canonizationis. 


Joannes Gerson [See Gerson, Jean]. 


Joannes, de Janduno, d.1328. 
De substantia orbis Averrois. [See no.237]. 


153. Joannes, de Janduno, d.1328. 
Quaestiones in libros Physicorum Aristotelis. 

Venice 

Hieronymus de Sanctis, and Johannes Lucilius Sant- 
ritter (for Petrus Benzon and Petrus Cremonensis 
[de Plasiis]) 

11/20/1488 

Franciscan Institute Collection 

Ref: Goff J355; HR 7457 

Revised by Helias Cretensis. 


Added works: 
Cretensis, Helias. 
Annotationes 
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De primo motore quaestio 
De efficientia mundi. 


154. Joannes, de Magistris, fl. ca.1400. 
Quaestiones super tota philosophia naturali. 
Venice 
Bonetus Locatellus (for Octavianus Scotus) 
5/30/1487 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff M26; H 10448=4348. 


155. Joannes, de Magistris, fl. ca.1400. 
Quaestiones super tota philosophia naturali. 
Venice 
[Bonetus Locatellus (for Octavianus Scotus)] 
9/25/1490 
Franciscan Institute Collection has 2 copies (both 
bound with no.157) 
Ref: Goff M28; H 10449. 


156. Joannes, de Magistris, fl. ca.1400. 
Quaestiones super totum cursum logicae. 
Heidelberg 
Friedrich Misch 
5/19/1488 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff M30; HC 10454. 


157. Joannes, de Magistris, fl. ca.1400. 
Quaestiones super totum cursum logicae. 
Venice 
[Bonetus Locatellus (for Octavianus Scotus)] 
1490 
Franciscan Institute Collection has 2 copies (both 
bound with no.155) 
Ref: Goff M31; H 10445. 


158. Joannes, de Magistris, fl. ca.1400. 
Summularum Petri Hispani glossulae. 
Venice ® 
[Bonetus Locatellus (for Octavianus Scotus)] 
9/9/1490 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
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Ref: Goff M34; H 10457. 


159. Joannes, de Monte, fl. ca.1450. 
Expositio super Logicam Petri Hispani. 
Venice 
Peregrinus de Pasqualibus (Bononiensis) 
7/20/1490 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff M828; HCR 11578. 


160. Joannes, de Monte, fl. ca.1450. 
Expositio super Logicam Petri Hispani. 
Venice 
Albertinus Vercellensis 
1/10/1500 
Franciscan Institute Collection has 2 copies. 
Ref: Goff M829; HC(Add) 11579. 
Edited by Petrus de Cruce. 


161. Joannes, de Werden, 4.1437. 
Sermones dominicales cum expositionibus evangeliorum. 
Strassburg 
[Printer of the 1483 Jordanus de Quedlinberg 
(Georg Husner)] 
I 12/20/1494 
II 3/18/1493 
Holy Name Collection 
Ref: Goff J465; H 15965. 


Added work by Joannes: 
Sermones de sanctis 
Strassburg 
[Printer of the 1483 Jordanus de Quedlinberg 
(George Husner)]. 
3/18/1493 


162. Joannes, de Werden, d.1437. 
Sermones dominicales cum expositionibus Evangeliorum. 
Nuremburg 
Anton Koberger 
3/12/1498 
University Collection (bound with no.163) 
Ref: Goff J468; HC 15977. 
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Second title in volume. 


Added works: 

Legenda Sanctorum. 
Nuremburg 
Anton Koberger 
9/11/1501 
First title in volume. 

Parati Sermones. 
Nuremburg 
Anton Koberger 
11/18/1502 
Fourth title in volume. 


163. Joannes, de Werden, d.1437. 
Sermones dormi secure de sanctis. 
Nuremburg 
Anton Koberger 
1/5/1494 
University Collection (bound with no.162 [third 
title]) 
Ref: Goff J470; HC 15979. 


John ... [See also Joannes or Juan]. 
John XII, Pope [See Peter, of Spain]. 


John XXII, Pope. 
Tractatus de dogmatibus Joannes XXII / William, of Ock- 
ham [See no.260]. 


John XXII, Pope. 
Compendium errorum Joannes papae XXII / William, of 
Ockham [See no.260]. 


164. John of Bromyard, d.1352? 
Summa praedicantium. 
[Basel] 
[Johann Amerbach] . 
{not after 1484] 
University Collection 
Ref: Goff J260; HC 3993. 
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John Canonicus, 14th century. 
Quaestiones super Physica Aristotelis. 


Venice 

Octavianus Scotus 

1481 

Holy Name Collection 

Ref: Goff J263; HC 4345 

Edited by Franciscus de Benzonibus. 


John Canonicus, 14th century. 
Quaestiones super Physica Aristotelis. 


Venice 

Bonetus Locatellus (for Octavianus Scotus) 
10/16/1487 

Holy Name Collection 

Ref: Goff J265; HCR 4346 

Edited by Franciscus de Benzonibus. 


John, of Capistrano, Saint, 1386-1456. 
Tractatus de cupidate. 


[Cologne] 

[Johann Koelhoff (the Elder)] 
[about 1482] 

Holy Name Collection 

Ref: Goff J267; HC 4376. 


John Chrysostom, Saint, d.407. 
Homiliae super Ioannem. 


Cologne, ‘‘Apud sanctum Laurentium”’ 
[Johann Koelhoff (the elder)] 

1486 

Holy Name Collection (bound with no.142) 
Ref: Goff J287; H5037 

Translated by Francesco Accolti. 


John Duns Scotus [See Duns Scotus, John]. 


John, of Wales, d.1285. 
Summa collationum, sive Communiloquium. 


[Ulm] 
[Johann Zainer] 
[14]81 
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Holy Name Collection and Franciscan Institute Col- 
lection 
Ref: Goff J331; H 7443. 


John Peckham [See Peckham, John]. 


170. John, of Wales, d.1285. 
Summa collationum, sive Communiloquium. 
Venice 
Georgius Arrivabenus 
7/30/1496 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff J333; H 7446. 


Jonselmus, de Canova. 
Dominicale / Philippus de Monte Calerio [abridged by 
Jonselmus] [See no.218]. 


171. Josephus, Flavius. 

De antiquitate Judaica. 
Venice 
Raynaldum de Novimagio 
5/10/14[81 or 82] 
Duns Scotus Collection 
Ref: Goff J485; H 9453 
Edited by Hieronymus Squarzaficus 
‘Translated by Ruffinus Aquiliensis. 


172. Josephus, Flavius. 
De bello Judaico. 
Venice 
Raynaldus de Novimagio 
3/31/1481 
Duns Scotus Collection 
Ref: Goff J485; H 9453 
Edited by Hieronymus Squarzaficus 
Translated by Ruffinus Aquiliensis. 


Added work: 
Contra Apion. ® 


173. Josephus, Flavius. 
Guerra dei Giudei. 
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Florence 

Bartolommeo di Libri 
7/6/1493 

University Collection 
Ref: Goff J490; HCR 9460 
Italian translation. 


174. Juan, de Torquemada, 1388-1468. 
Quaestiones Evangeliorum de tempore et de sanctis. 
[Venice] 
[Simon Bevilaqua] 
[about 1500] 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff T549; HC 15709. 


175. Kannemann, Johannes, d. ca.1470. 
Passio Jesu Christi necnon alius tractatus de Christi passi- 
one, sive Collectura. 
[Nuremburg] 
[Peter Wagner] 
[not after 1491] 
Holy Name Collection 
Ref: Goff K8; HC 9759. 


Added work: 
Rabanus Maurus, BI., 776 or 84-856. 
Historia S. Catherinae. 


Legenda Sanctorum [title] [See no.162]. 


176. Leonardus Matthaei, de Utino, fl. 1470. 
Sermones quadragesimales de legibus dicti. 
Speier 
Peter Drach 
6/23/1479 
University Collection 
Ref: Goff L147; H 16120. 


Llull, Ramon, d.1315. 
Quaestiones super quattuor libris Sententiarum / Thomas 
Attrabatensis. (Questions addressed to Ramon Llull). 
[See no.26]. 
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177. Llull, Ramon, d.1315. 
De laudibus B.V. Mariae. 
Paris 
Guy Marchant (in part for Jean Petit) 
4/6/1499 
Holy Name Collection 
Ref: Goff L390. 


Lombard, Peter [See Peter Lombard]. 


Ludovicus, a Turri, ed. 
Moralis super totam Bibliam / Nicholas, of Lyra [See 
no.190]. 


Mancinellus, Antonius. 
Lima quaedam Laurentii Vallensis [See no.249]. 


Mapellus, Johannes Maria, ed. 
De sensu composito diviso / Gulielmus Hentisberus [See 
no.138]. 


Mapellus, Johannes Maria, ed. 
Quadragesimale de contemptu mundi / Bartholomew, of 
Pisa [See no.34]. 


178. Marchesinus, Johannes. 
Mammotrectus super Bibliam. 
Venice 
{Gabriel de Grassis (for Franciscus de Madiis)] [not 
before 11/19]/1485 
University Collection 
Ref: Goff M245; HC 10564(+ var). 


179. Marchesinus, Johannes. 
Mammotrectus super Bibliam. 
Strassburg 
[Martin Flach] 
1487 
Holy Name Collection 
Ref: Goff M248; HC 10566. ® 


180. Mauritius de Portu, Fildaeus, Abp. of Tuam, 1460-1513. 
Lectura in quaestiones Joannis Scoti super Isagogis Porphyrii. 


181. 


182. 


183. 
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[Milan] 

[Joannes Angelus Scinzenzeler] 
[about 1500] 

Holy Name Collection 

Ref: Goff M379; HR 10923. 


Mazzolini, Sylvester, 1460-1523. 
Compendium in Joannem Capreolum. 
Cremona 
Carolus de Darleriis 
4/15/1497 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff S519; HC(+ Add) 13346. 


Added work: 
Mazzolini, Sylvester, 1460-1523. 
Additiones. 
Cremona 


Carolus de Darleriis 
4/28/1497 


Mediavilla, Ricardus [See Ricardus, de Mediavilla]. 


Methodius, Saint, Bp. of Olympus, d. ca.311. 
Revelationes [See no.60]. 


Michael, of Carcano, d.1485. 

Sermonarium de Decem Praeceptis per quadragesimam. 
Venice 
Joannes and Gregorius de Gregoriis (de Forlivio) 

[for Alexander Calcedonius] 

[between 1/18 and 3/1]/1492 
Holy Name Collection and University Collection 
Ref: Goff C193; HC 4504; GW 6133. 


Michael, of Carcano, d.1485. 
Sermonarium de peccatis per adventum et per duas quad- 
ragesimas. 
Venice 
Franciscus Renner (de Heilbronn) and Nicolaus 
de Frankfordia 
1476 
Holy Name Collection has 1 copy 
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Franciscan Institute Collection has 1 copy in 2 vols. 
Ref: Goff C194; HC 4508. 


184. Michael, of Carcano, d.1485. 


185. 


186. 


187. 


Sermonarium de poenitentia per adventum et quadragesi- 
man. 

Venice 

Georgius Arrivabenus 

9/28/1496 

Franciscan Institute Collection 

Ref: Goff C196; H 4507; GW 6132. 


Michael, of Carcano, d.1485. 
Sermonarium per quadragesimam de commendatione virtu- 
tum et reprobatione vitiorum. 
Milan 
Uldericus Scinzenzeler (for Raphael Peragallus) 
7/11/1495 
University Collection 
Ref: Goff C198; HC 4505; GW 6128. 


Michael, of Cesena, 1279-1342. 
Litterarum ad Imperatoreum [See no.261]. 


Michael, of Cesena, 1279-1342. 
Littere ad capitulum F. Minorum [See no.262]. 


Michael, of Hungary. 
Sermones de sanctis, Biga salutis intitulati. 
Hagenau 
Heinrich Gran (for Johannes Rynman) 
7/27/1497 
Holy Name Collection 
Ref: Goff M548; HC 9054. 


Michael, of Hungary. 
Sermones de sanctis, Biga salutis intitulati. 
Hagenau 
Heinrich Gran (for Johannes Rynman) ® 
7/14/1499 
University Collection 
Ref: Goff M549; HC 9055. 
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188. Michael, of Hungary. 


189. 


Sermones dominicales, Biga salutis intitulati. 


Hagenau 

Heinrich Gran (for Johannes Rynman) 

1/22/1498 

Franciscan Institute Collection and University Col- 
lection 

Ref: Goff M536; H 9052. 


Middleton, Richard [See Ricardus, de Mediavilla]. 
Moerbeke, William of [See William, of Moerbexe]. 


Nestor, Dionysius 
Vocabularius. Sulpitius Verulanus: De quantitate syllaba- 


[Venice] 

Guilelmus Anima Mia (Tridinensis) 
6/26/1488 

Franciscan Institute Collection 

Ref: Goff N14; HC 6253. 


Nicholas ... [See also Nicolaus]. 


Nicholas, of Lyra, ca.1270-1349. 
Biblia latina (cum Glossa Ordinaria) [See no.47-49]. 


Nicholas, of Lyra, ca.1270-1349. 
Contra perfidiam Judaeorum [See no.47-49]. 


190. Nicholas, of Lyra, ca.1270-1349. 


191 


Moralia super totam Bibliam. 


Mantua 

Paulus, de Butzbach 

4/29/1481 

Holy Name Collection 

Ref: Goff N113; HC 10375 

Edited, with index, by Ludovicus, a Turri. 


Nicholas, of Lyra, ca.1270-1349. 
Postilla super Epistolas et Evangelia quadragesimalia (cum 
Questionibus Antonii Betontini et Alexandri de Ales). 


Venice 
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Johannes Hamman (for Octavianus Scotus) 
12/13/1494 

Holy Name Collection and Franciscan Institute 
Collection 

Ref: Goff N119; HR 10390. 


192. Nicholas, of Lyra, ca.1270-1349. 

Postilla super Epistolas et Evangelia quadragesimalia (cum 

Questionibus Antonii Betontini et Alexandri de Ales). 
Venice 
Joannes Tacuinus [de Tridino] (for Bernardinus 
Stagninus [de Tridino]) 
2/13/1500 
Holy Name Collection 
Ref: Goff N121; H 10393. 


193. Nicholas, of Lyra, ca.1270-1349. 
Postilla super totam Bibliam. 

Venice 

[Bonetus Locatellus (for Octavianus Scotus)] 

8/9/1488 

Holy Name Collection has 3 vols. of 4 (2 copies 
vol.1) 

Franciscan Institute Collection has 4 vols. of 4 

Ref: Goff N132; H 10365. 


194. Nicholas, of Lyra, ca.1270-1349. 
Repertorium in postillam Nicolai de Lyra super Vetus et 
Novum Testamentum. 
Nuremburg 
Anton Koberger 
4/19/1494 
Holy Name Collection 
Ref: Goff N150; HC 10399. 


195. Nicholas, of Osimo, d.1453. 


Supplementum Summae Pisanellae et Canones poenitentia- 
les fratris Astensis. 


Venice \ 
Franciscus Renner (de Heilbronn)and Nicolaus, de 
Frankfordia 


1474 
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Holy Name Collection and Franciscan Institute Col- 
lection 
Ref: Goff N60; HC 2153. 


196. Nicholas, of Osimo, d.1453. 

Supplementum Summae Pisanellae et Canones poenitentia- 
les fratis Astensis et Consilia Alexandri de Nevo contra 
Judaeos foenerantes. 

Venice 

1/1/1479 

Franciscan Institute Collection 

Ref: Goff N70; H 2158. 


197. Nicholas, of Osimo, d.1453. 

Supplementum Summae Pisanellae et Canones poenitentia- 
les fratris Astensis et Consilia Alexandri de Nevo contra 
Judaeos foenerantes. 

Venice 

Leonardus Wild 

*1489’ (i.e., 1479) 

Holy Name Collection 

Ref: Goff N71; HC(+Add) 2169. 


Nicolaus ... [See also Nicholas]. 


198. Nicolaus, de Orbellis, d.1475. 

Compendium in mathematicam, physicam et metaphysicam. 
Bologna 
Henricus de Harlem 
I 1485 
II 3/31/1485 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff O73; HR 12050 (incl H 12042 & H 12049). 


199. Nicolaus, de Orbellis, d.1475. 
Expositio logicae. 

Parma 

Damianus de Moyllis and Johannes Antonius de 
Montalli 

4/30/1482 

Franciscan Institute Collection 

Ref: Goff O75; HC 12043 

Edited by Petrus de Parma. 
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200. Nicolaus, de Orbellis, d.1475. 


201. 


202. 


203. 


Expositio super textu Petri Hispani. 
Venice 
Bernardinus, de Choris (de Cremona) and Simon de 
Luere 
11/7/1489 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff O78; HCR 12051. 


Added works: 

Francis, of Meyronnes, ca.1285-ca.1328. 
Passus. 

Antonius, Andreae, ca.1280-ca.1320. 
Quaestiones. 

Antonius, Andreae, ca.1280-ca.1320. 
Formalitates Boneti et Scoti. 

Thomas Aquinas, Saint, 1225?-1274. 
De fallaciis. 

Thomas Aquinas, Saint, 1225?-1274. 
De ente et essentia. 


Nicolaus, de Orbellis, d.1475. 
Expositio super textu Petri Hispani. 
Venice 
Albertinus Vercellensis 
3/10/1500 
Holy Name Collection 
Ref: Goff O79; HCR 12052. 


Nicolaus Oresme, Bp., d.1382. 
De moneta. [See no.123]. 


Nicolaus de Tudeschis [See Tudeschis, Nicolaus de]. 


Nider, Johannes, d.1438. 
Consolatorium timoratae conscientiae. 
Paris 
Ulrich Gering 
12/16/1478 
Franciscan Institute Collection ) 
Ref: Goff N166; HC 11809. 


Nigri, Peter, 1434-1483. 
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Clypeus Thomistarum sive Quaestiones super arte veteri 
Aristotelis. 


Venice 

Reynaldus, de Novimagio 
1481 

Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff N256; HC 11888. 


Novariensis, Illuminatis. 


Rosarium sermonum / Bernardinus de Busti [Additions 
by Novariensis] [See no.44]. 


Ockham, William [See William, of Ockham]. 


Octavianus, de Martinus, 15th century. 
Oratio in vitam et merita S. Bonaventurae [See nos.64, 66, 
52) 


204. Odonis, Geraldus, d.1349. 
Expositio in Aristotelis Ethicam. 
Venice 
Simon de Luere (for Andreas Torresanus) 
7/14/1500 
Holy Name Collection 
Ref: Goff O29; HC 11969 
With the text of Aristotle. 


Orbellis, Nicolaus [See Nicolaus, de Orbellis]. 
Oresme, Nicolas [See Nicolaus Oresme]. 
Osimo, Nicholas [See Nicholas of Osimo]. 


205. Paciolo, Luca, 1445-after 1514. 
Somma de aritmetica, geometria, proporzioni e proporzio- 
nalita. 
Venice 
Paganinus de Paganinis 
11/10-20/14[9]4 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff L315; HC(+ Add) 4105 
In Italian. 
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Panoramitanus [See Tudeschis, Nicolaus de]. 


206. Panziera, Ugo, 14th century. 
Trattati. 
Florence 
Antonio de Bartolommeo Miscomini 
6/9/1492 
Holy Name Collection 
Ref: Goff P25; H 12302. 


Parati sermones [title] [See no.162]. 


Paul, the deacon, ca.730-799? 
Homilarius doctorum a Paulo Diacono collectus [See 
no.142]. 


207. Peckham, John, d.1292. 
De oculo morali. 

Venice 

Johannes Hamman 

4/1/1496 

University Collection 

Ref: Goff J392; HR 9804 

Edited by Petrus Lacepiera (Venetus). 

According to Sarton (Intro. to Hist. of Science), 
ascription of this work to John Peckham is errone- 
ous. Ascribed by GW to Pierre de Limoges, and by 
Polain to Petrus de Lacepiera. 


208. Peckham, John, Archbishop of Canterbury, d.1292. 
De oculo morali. 
[Augsburg] 
[Anton Sorg] 
[about 1477] 
Holy Name Collection 
Ref: Goff J391; HC 9427 
According to Sarton (Intro. to Hist. of Science), 
ascription of this work to John Peckham is errone- 
ous. Ascribed by GW to Pierre de Limoges, and by 
Polain to Petrus de Lacepiera. id 


209. Pedro, de Castrovol. 
Commentarius super libros Ethicorum Aristotelis. 
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Lerida 

Heinrich Botel 

4/22/1489 

Duns Scotus Collection 

Ref: Goff C253 

Corrections by Gasparus Cascant. 


210. Pelbart, Oszvald, temesvari, 1435-1504. 
Sermones Pomerii de sanctis. 
[Augsburg] 
[Johann Otmar] 
{not before 1502] 
Holy Name Collection 
Ref: Goff P253; H 12553. 


211. Pelbart, Oszvald, temesvari, 1435-1504. 


Stellarium coronae beatae Mariae virginis. 


Hagenau 


Heinrich Gran (for Johannes Rynman) 


5/2/1498 
University Collection 
Ref: Goff P258; HC 12563=H 12566. 


Pencket, Thomas, d.1487, ed. 
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Commentarius in secundum librum Sententiarum Petri 


Lombardi / Saint Bonaventure [See no.62]. 


Pencket, Thomas, d.1487, ed. 


Quaestiones in quattuor libros Sententiarum / John Duns 


Scotus [See no.105]. 


Pencket, Thomas, d.1487, ed. 


Quaestiones super XII libros Metaphysicae Aristotelis / An- 


tonius, Andreae [See no.13]. 


Pencket, Thomas, d.1487, ed. 


Quodlibeta / John Duns Scotus [See no.108]. 


212. Peter Lombard, ca.1100-1160. 
Sententiarum libri IV 
Venice 
Vendelinum de Spira 
3/10/1477 
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Duns Scotus Collection 

Ref: G 480; H 10186 

Some pages which are missing from the printed 
text are copied by hand. 


Peter Lombard, ca.1100-1160. 
Sententiarum libri IV (cum conclusionibus Henrici Gori- 
chen et problematibus S. Thomae articulisque Parisieni- 
bus). 
Venice 
[Bonetus Locatellus (for Octavianus Scotus)] 
12/16/1489 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff P493; HC 10200. 


Peter Lombard, ca.1100-1160. 
Thesaurus Magistri Sententiarum. 
[Speier] 
[Peter Drach] 
1495 
Holy Name Collection (bound with no.130) 
Ref: Goff P498; HC 10201. 


Peter Lombard, ca.1100-1160. 
Commentaries on the Sentences: 

[Commentarium in IV libros Sententiarum] / Saint Bona- 
venture [See nos.56-58]. 

Commentarius in secundum librum Sententiarum Petri 
Lombardi / Saint Bonaventure [See no.62]. 

Commentum super quarto Sententiarum / Ricardus, de 
Mediavilla [See nos.224-225]. 

Compendium librorum Sententiarum / Joannes, de Fonte 
[See no.150]. 

In Petri Lombardi Sententiarum lib. IT commentum / Giles, 
of Rome [See no.128]. 

Lectura super primo Sententiarum / Alfonso Vargas Y 
Toledo [See no.250]. 

Quaestiones et decisiones in IV libros Sententiarum / Wil- 
liam, of Ockham [See no.262]. 

Quaestiones in quartum librum Sententiarum / JoAn Duns 
Scotus [See no.103]. 

Quaestiones in quattuor libros Sententiarum / John Duns 
Scotus [See nos.104-105]. 
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Quaestiones super IV libros Sententiarum / Robert Holkot 
{See no.141]. 

Quaestiones super libros Sententiarum / Peter, of Aquila 
[See nos.215-216]. 

Quaestiones super quattuor libris Sententiarum / Thomas 
Attrabatensis [See no.26]. 

Super primo libro Sententiarum / Francis, of Meyronnes 
[See nos.118-119]. 

Super quattuor libros Sententiarum / William Vorilong 
[See no.253]. 

Super primo libro Sententiarum / Thomas Aquinas [See 
no.233]. 

Super quarto libro Sententiarum / Thomas Aquinas [See 
no.234]. 

Super secundo libro Sententiarum / Thomas Aquinas [See 
no.235]. 

Super tertio libro Sententiarum / Thomas Aquinas [See 
no.236j. 


215. Petrus, de Aquila, 1275-1361. 
Quaestiones super libros Sententiarum. 
[Speier] 
Peter Drach 
[not after 1487] 
University Collection 
Ref: Goff P447; HC 1324. 


216. Petrus, de Aquila, 1275-1361. 
Quaestiones super libros Sententiarium. 
[Speier] 
Peter Drach 
1480 
Holy Name Collection 
Ref: Goff P446; H 1325. 


Petrus Aureolus [See Aureolus, Petrus]. 


Petrus, de Bosco. 
Dialogus inter clericum et militern super dignitate Papali et 
regia [See no.95]. 


Petrus de Castrovol [See Pedro de Castrovol]. 
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Petrus, de Cruce. 
Expositio super Logicam Petri Hispani / Johannes, de 
Monte [edited by Petrus] [See no.160]. 


Petrus, de Cruce. 
Questio de ratione subiecti primi scientiae. 
Venice 
Johannes Hamman 
4/25/1500 
University Collection 
Ref: Goff C981; HCR 5846. 


Petrus, de Lacepiera. 
De occulo morali [spurious & doubtful] [See nos.207-208]. 


Petrus, de Parma, ed. 
Expostio Logicae / Nicolaus, de Orbellis [See no.199]. 


Petrus Tartaretus [See Tartaretus, Petrus]. 


Philippus, de Monte Calerio. 
Dominicale. 

[Milan] 
Uldericus Scinzenzeler 
[about 1498] 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff P626; HC11593=H 4349 
Abridged by Jonselmus de Canova. 


Philippus, de Monte Calerio. 
Quadragesimale. 

Milan 
Uldericus Scinzenzeler 
7/12/1498 
Holy Name Collection and Franciscan Institute 
Collection 
Ref: Goff P628; H 11594. 


Philippus, de Rotingo, ed. 
Brevarium Romanum (Franciscan) / Catholic Church [See 
no.87]. : 


Philippus, de Rotingo, ed. 
Opera varia / Roberto Caracciolo [See no.7}]. 
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220. Pico della Mirandola, Giovanni, 1463-1494. 


221. 


Opera. 

Bologna 

Benedictus Hectoris 

3/20/1496 

Franciscan Institute Collection lacks 2nd part giv- 
ing the author’s life and his work entitled: Dispu- 
tationes adversus astrologos, dated 7/16/1495. 

Ref: Goff P632; HC(Add) 12992 [not HC 12992] 

Edited by Joannes Franciscus Pico. 


Pico, Joannes Franciscus, ed. 
Opera / Giovanni Pico della Mirandola [See no.220]. 


Pierozzi, Antonius [See Antonius Pierozzi]. 


Pierre, de Limoges. 
De oculo morali [spurious & doubtful] [See nos.207-208]. 


Pius, Johannes Baptista, ed. 
Annotatione centum / Filippo Beroaldo [See no.45]. 


Plotinus, AD 205-270. 
Opera. 

Florence 
Antonio di Bartolommeo Miscomini 
5/7/1492 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff P815; HC 13121 
Translated, with a commentary, by Marsilio Ficino. 


Politanus, Angelus. 
Miscellaneorum centuria prima [See no.45}. 


Politanus, Angelus. 
Panepistemon [See no.45]. 


Politanus, Angelus. 
Praelectio in Aristotelem: cui titulus Lamia [See no.45]. 


Pontremolensis, Ugerius, ed. 
Annotationes centum / Filippo Beroaldo [See no.45]. 
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Ponzoni, Domenico. 
Mariale / Bernardino de Busti [additions by Ponzoni] 
[See nos.41-43]. 


Porphyry, ca.234-ca.305. 
Lectura in quaestiones Joannis Scoti super Isagogis Porphy- 
rii / Fildaeus Mauritius de Portu. [See no.180]. 


Porretanus, Gilbertus [See Gilbert de la Porree]. 


Postumus, Guidus. 
Quaestio de potissima demonstratione reperienda / Johan- 
nes Antonius Scotius [with suppl. by Postumus] [See 
no.125]. 


222. Pruthenus, Ludovicus, f1.1458-1498. 
Trilogium animae. 
Nuremburg 
Anton Koberger 
3/6/1498 
Holy Name Collection has 1 copy 
Franciscan Institute Collection has 2 copies 
Ref: Goff L379; HC 10315. 


Rabanus Maurus, BI., 776 or 84-856. 
Historia S. Catherinae [See no.175]. 


223. Reginaldetus, Petrus. 

Speculum finalis retributionis. 
Lyons 
Johannes Trechsel 
3/12/1494 
University Collection 
Ref: Goff R84; HC 13768 
Edited by Guilhermus Totani. 


224. Ricardus, de Mediavilla, ca.1249-1308? 
Commentum super quarto Sententiarum. 
Venice 
Christophorus Arnoldus 
[1476/78] 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff M423; HC(+ Add) 10984. 
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225. Ricardus, de Mediavilla, ca.1249-1308? 
Commentum super quarto Sententiarum. 
Venice 
Dionysius Bertochus 
11/10/1489 
Holy Name Collection has 3 copies (copy 3 bound 
with nos.113, 232, 257) 
Franciscan Institute Collection has 1 copy 
Ref: Goff M425; HC 10986. 
Edited by Franciscus Gregorius. 


Robert Grosseteste [See Grosseteste, Robert]. 
Robertus Holkot [See Holkot, Robertus]. 
Robertus Lincolniensis [See Grosseteste, Robert]. 


Rosenbach, Johann. 
Opera / William of Auvergne [with table by Rosenbach] 
[See no.256]. 


Ruscius, Laurentius. 
Quaestiones de tribus principiis rerum naturalium / Anto- 
nius, Andreas [Additions by Ruscius] [See no.12]. 


Sambucus, Cornelius, ed. 
Super primo libro Sententiarum / Thomas Aquinas [See 
no.233]. 


Scotius, Johannes Antonius, 1469-1528. 
In Aristotelis analytica priora commentum / Giles, of 
Rome [edited by Scotius] [See no.125]. 


Scotius, Johannes Antonius, 1469-1528. 
Quaestio de potissima demonstratione reperienda [See 
no.125]. 


Scotus, John Duns [See Duns Scotus, John]. 
226. Seneca, Lucius Annaeus. 


Opera 
Treviso 
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Bernardus de Colonia 
1478 

Duns Scotus Collection 
Ref: Goff S369; HC 15491. 


Servius, Oliverius, ed. 
De Regimine principium / Giles, of Rome [See no.124]. 


Sforza, Ascanio Maria. 
Summa casuum conscientiae / Baptista Trovamala [Addi- 
tions by Sforza] [See no.245]. 


Sicanus, Joannes Antonius, ed. 
Expositio in libros Aristotelis De caelo et mundo / Gaetano 
Tiene [See no.238]. 


Silvester, Dominicus. 
Genealogie deorum / Giovanni Boccaccio [Additions by 
Silvester] [See no.52]. 


Sirectus, Antonius, late 15th century. 
Formalitates moderniores de mente Scoti. 
[Bologna] 
{Henricus de Harlem, and Johannes Walbeck] 
[after 1484] 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff S536. 


Sirectus, Antonius, late 15th century. 
Hebdomades formalitatum recentiores secundum Doctorem 
subtilem [See no.242]. 


Sixtus IV, Pope, 1414-1484. 
Bulla canonizationis Bonaventurae [See nos.64, 152]. 


Sixtus IV, Pope, 1414-1484. 
Etsi dominici gregis (30 Dec. 1479) [See nos.243-245]. 


Socinas, Paulus, ed. 
Super secundo libro Sententiarum / Thomas Aquinas [See 
no.235]. » 


Soncinas, Benedictus. 
Propositiones ex omnibus Aristotelis libris excerptae / The 
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ophilus, de Ferrariis [with index by Soncinas] [See no.229]. 
Squarzaficus, Hieronymus, ed. 

De antiquitate Judaica / Josephus [See no.171]. 

De bello Judaico / Josephus [See no.172]. 


Steinbach, Wendelin, ed. 
Sacri canonis missae expositio / Gabriel Biel [See no.50]. 


Steinbach, Wendelin, ed. 
Sermones / Gabriel Biel [See no.51]. 


Sulpitius, Joannes Verulanus, 15th century. 
De quantitate syllabarum [See no.189]. 


Summa Pisana [title]. 
Supplementum Summae Pisanellae ... / Nicholas, of 
Osimo [See nos.195-197]. 


Surianus, Hieronymus, ed. 
Quaestiones in Aristotelis libros de caelo et mundo / Alber- 
tus, de Saxonia [See no.2]. 


228. Tartaretus, Petrus, 15th century. 
Expositio totius philosophiae nec non Metaphysicae Aristo- 
telis 
Lyons 
Nicolas Wolff 
12/10/1500 
Duns Scotus Collection 
Ref: Goff T42 (Add.); HC 15345. 


Tedeschis, Nicolaus [See Tudeschis, Nicolaus de]. 


Tellucius, Nicolaus. 
Quaestio de medio demonstrationis / Augustinus, de Mes- 
chiatis [Additions by Tellucius] [See no.127]. 


229. Textor, Guilermus, de Aquisgrano, 15th century. 
Sermo de passione Christi. 
Strassburg 
[Martin Flach] 
10/18/1490 
University Collection 
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Ref: Goff T121; H 1139 
Ascribed also to Gabriel, de Urach. 


230. Theophilus, de Ferrariis. 


Zon. 


aoe. 


Propositiones ex omnibus Aristotelis libris excerptae. 

Venice 

Joannes and Gregorius, de Gregoriis [de Forlivio] 
(for Alexander Calcedonius) 

8/3/1493 

Franciscan Institute Collection 

Ref: Goff F117; HC(+ Add) 6997 

With index by Benedictus Soncinas. 

Also includes index from: Auctoritates Aristotelis 
(see Goff A1200). 


Thomas, a Kempis, 1380-1471. 
Imitatio Christi. 
[Ulm] 
[Johann Zanier] 
1487 
Holy Name Collection 
Ref: Goff 113; HC(+Add) 9091. 


Added work: 
Gerson, Jean, 1363-1429. 
De meditatione cordis. 


Thomas Aquinas, Saint, 1225?-1274. 
Commentarius in librum Aristotelis De anima. 
Venice 
Reynaldus, de Novimagio 
5/22/1481 
Holy Name Collection (bound with no.225, copy 3) 
Ref: Goff T237; H 1519. 


Thomas Aquinas, Saint, 1225?-1274. 
De ente et essentia [See nos.11-12]. 


Thomas Aquinas, Saint, 1225?-1274. 
De ente et essentia [See no.200]. 


Thomas Aquinas, Saint, 1225?-1274. 
De fallaciis [See no.200]. 
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Thomas Aquinas, Saint, 1225?-1274. 
Sententiarum libri IV (cum conclusionibus Henrici Gori- 
chen et problematibus S. Thomae articulisque Parisieni- 
bus) / Peter Lombard [See no.213]. 


233. Thomas Aquinas, Saint, 1225?-1274. 
Super primo libro Sententiarum. 
Venice 
Bonetus Locatellus for Octavianus Scotus 
10/3/1498 
Duns Scotus Collection 
Ref: Goff T162; H 1475 
Edited by Cornelius Sambucus. 


234. Thomas Aquinas, Saint, 1225?-1274. 
Super quarto libro Sententiarum. 
Venice 
[Johannes Herbort, de Seligenstadt] for Johannes de 
Colonia, Nicolas Jenson and Sons 
6/24/1481 
Duns Scotus Collection 
Ref: Goff T171; HC 1484. 


235. Thomas Aquinas, Saint, 1225?-1274. 
Super secundo libro Sententiarum. 
Bologna 
Benedictus Hectoris 
5/27/1494 
Duns Scotus Collection 
Ref: Goff T164; HC 1477 
Edited by Paulus Socinas and Marcus de Benevento. 


236. Thomas Aquinas, Saint, 1225?-1274. 
Super tertio libro Sententiarum. 
Venice 
Hermannus Liechtenstein 
4/26/1490 
Duns Scotus Collection 
Ref: Goff T167; HC 1480. 


Thomas Aquinas, Saint, 1225?-1274. 
Commentaries on his works: 
Clypeus Thomistarum sive Quaestiones super arte vetere: 
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Aristotelis / Peter Nigri [See no.203]. 
In defensiones S. Thomae / Diego, de Deza [See no.96]. 
Opus doctrinae Scoticae in Thomistas / Antonio Trom- 
betta [See no.242]. 
Quaestiones in S. Thomam / Henry, of Gorkum [See 
no.137]. 


Thomas, de Erfordia. 
De modis significandi [spurious & doubtful] [See no.98]. 


Thomas, de Spilimbergo, ed. 
Lectura super primo Sententiarum / Alfonso Vargas Y 
Toledo [See no.250]. 


Tiene, Gaetano, 1387-1465. 
De sensu composito et diviso [etc.] / Guilielmus Hentis- 
berus [See no.138]. 


237. Tiene, Gaetano, 1387-1465. 
Expositio in Aristotelem De anima, De sensu agente, De 
sensibilibus communibus et De intellectu. 
Venice 
Bonetus Locatellus (for Octavianus Scotus) 
12/23/1493 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff G27; HC 15505. 


Added work: 
Joannes, de Janduno, 4.1328. 
De substantia orbis Averrois. 


238. Tiene, Gaetano, 1387-1465. 
Expositio in libros Aristotelis De caelo et mundo. 
Venice 
Otinus de Luna [Papiensis] (for Benedictus Fontana). 
10/3/1498 
Franciscan Institute Collection (missing pages at end) 
Ref: Goff G29; HC 15501 
Edited by Joannes Antonius Sicanus. 


239. Tiene, Gaetano, 1387-1465. 
Recollectae super Physica Aristotelis. 
Vicenza 


240. 


241. 


242. 
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Henricus de Sancto Ursio (Zenus) 
4/23/1487 

Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff G34; HC 15497. 


Tiene, Gaetano, 1387-1465. 
Recollectae super Physica Aristotelis. 
Venice 
Bonetus Locatellus (for Octavianus Scotus) 
8/5/1496 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff G35; HC 15498. 


Tolentinas, Johannes Baptista, ed. 
In quosdam Aristotelis metaphysicorum locus quaestiones 
/ Giles, of Rome [See no.129]. 


Tornieli, Hieronymus. 
Summa angelica de casibus conscientiae / Angelus, a 
Clavasio [Additions by Tornieli] [See no.8]. 


Totani, Guilhermus, ed. 
Speculum finalis retributionis / Petrus Reginaldetus [See 
no.223]. 


Trombetta, Antonio, Bp. of Urbino, 1436-1517. 
De humanarum animarum plurificatione. 
Venice 
Bonetus Locatellus (for Octavianus Scotus) 
10/25/1498 
Holy Name Collection and Franciscan Institute Col- 
lection 
Ref: Goff T461; HC 15646. 


Trombetta, Antonio, Bp. of Urbino, 1436-1517. 
Opus doctrinae Scoticae in Thomistas. 
Venice 
Hieronymus, de Paganinis 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff T462; HC 15645 
Edited by Joannes Antonius Patavinus. 


contains: 
Tractatus de futuris contingentium 
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11/15/1493 
Quodlibet metaphysicam 
12/24/1493 
Tractatum formalitatum Scoticarum Sententia 
11/8/1493 
Also: 
Sirectus, Antonius, late 15th century. 
Hebdomades formalitatum recentiores secundum 
Doctorem Subtilem. 


243. Trovamala, Baptista, fl. late 15th century. 
Summa casuum conscientiae. 
[Speier] 
[Peter Drach] 
[after 4/14]/1488 
Holy Name Collection 
Ref: Goff S47; HC 14180; GW 3323. 


Added work: 
Sixtus IV, Pope, 1414-1484. 
Etsi dominici gregis (12/30/1479). 


244. Trovamala, Baptista, fl. late 15th century. 
Summa casuum conscientiae. 
Pavia 
Franciscus Girardengus and Johannes Antonius 
Birreta 
4/15/1489 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff S48; HC 14182; GW 3324. 
With additions by Ascanio Maria Sforza. 


Added work: 
Sixtus IV, Pope, 1414-1484. 
Etsi dominici gregis (12/30/1479). 


245. Trovamala, Baptista, fl. late 15th century. 
Summa casuum conscientiae. 
Venice 
Georgius Arrivabenus 
9/9/1495 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff S49; HC 14183=H 14178; GW 3325. 
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Added work: 
Sixtus IV, Pope, 1414-1484. 
Etsi dominici gregis (12/30/1479). 


246. Tudeschis, Nicolaus de, 1386-1445. 
Lectura super V libris Decretalium. 
Venice 
Johannes de Colonia and Johannes Manthen 
Duns Scotus Collection has vol.1 of 6 (8/18/1476) 
Ref: Goff P44; H 12308. 


247. Ubertino, da Casale, 1259-ca.1329. 
_ Arbor vitae crucifixae Jesu Christi. 
Venice 
Andreas de Bonetis 
3/12/1485 
Holy Name Collection has 2 copies 
Franciscan Institute Collection has 1 copy 
University Collection has 1 copy 
Duns Scotus Collection has 1 copy 
Ref: Goff U55; HC 4551. 


248. Valerius Maximus, fl. ca. AD 20. 
Facta et dicta memorabilia. 

Venice 
P.E., BR, 5.F., 2.8; 
7/1/1478 
University Collection 
Ref: Goff V30; HCR 15781 
Edited by Bonus Accursius. 


249. Valla, Lorenzo, 1407-1457. 
Elegantiarum linguae Latinae. 
Venice 
Philippus Pincius 
2/8/1492 
Duns Scotus Collection 
Ref: Goff V65; HC 15818. 


Added works: 

Valla, Lorenzo, 1407-1457. 
De pronomine sui 

Mancinellus, Antonius. 
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Lima quaedam Laurentii Vallensis. 


250. Vargas Y Toledo, Alfonso, Abp., d.1366. 
Lectura super primo Sententiarum. 

Venice 
Paganinus, de Paganinis 
10/31/1490 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff V91; HC 876 
Edited by Thomas de Spilimbergo. 


251. Vinac, Hugo, de Prato Florido, d.1322. 
Sermones dominicales super Evangelia et Epistolas. 
Nuremburg 
Anton Koberger 
5/6/1483 
University Collection 
Ref: Goff H508; H 9007. 


252. Vincent, de Beauvais, d. ca.1264. 
Speculum doctrinale. 
[Strassburg] 
[The R-Printer (Adolf Rusch)] 
[not after 1478] 
University Collection 
Ref: Goff V279. 


253. Vorilong, William, d.1464. 
Super quattuor libros Sententiarum. 
Venice 
Jacobus Pentius [de Leuco] (for Lazarus de Soardis) 
7/9/1496 
Holy Name Collection 
Ref: Goff V373. 


Walafrid, Strabo, d.849. 
Biblia latina (cum Glossa Ordinaria) [See nos.46-49]. 


Walter Burley [See Burley, Walter]. 
254. Wann, Paulus, d.1489. 


Sermones de tempore. 
Hagenau 
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Heinrich Gran (for Johannes Rynman) 
1497 

University Collection 

Ref: Goff W6; HC 16145. 


255. William, of Auvergne, ca.1190-1249. 
De universo. 
[Nuremburg] 
[George Stuchs] 
[not after 1497] 
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Franciscan Institute Collection (bound with nos.256, 


258) 
Ref: Goff G717. 


256. William, of Auvergne, ca.1190-1249. 
Opera 
[Nuremberg] 
[George Stuchs] 
{after 3/31/1496] 


Franciscan Institute Collection (bound with nos.255, 


258) 
Ref: Goff G708; HC 8300 
With an index by Johann Rosenbach. 
Edited by Petrus Danhauser. 


257. William, of Auvergne, ca.1190-1249. 
Rhetorica divina. 
[Freiburg im Breisgau] 
[Kilianus Piscator (Fischer)] 
[not after 1491] 


Holy Name Collection (bound with no.225, copy 3) 


Ref: Goff G714; H 8302=HC 8303. 


258. William, of Baufet, Bp. of Paris, d.1319. 


De sacramentis. Cur Deus homo. De poenitentia 


[Nuremburg] 
[Georg Stuchs] 
{not after 1497] 


Franciscan Institute Collection (bound with nos.255, 


256) 
Ref: Goff G723; HC 8316. 


William, of Moerbeke, 1215-1286, tr. 
Rhetorica / Aristotle [See no.129]. 
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William, of Ockham, ca.1285-1347. 
Centilogium theologicum [spurious & doubtful] [See 
no.262]. 


William, of Ockham, ca.1285-1347. 
Compendium errorum Johannis papae XXII [See no.260]. 


259. William, of Ockham, ca.1285-1347. 
De sacramento altaris. 
Paris 
Pierre Levet (for Durand Gerlier) 
[1490-95?] 
Holy Name Collection 
Ref: Goff O20. 


260. William, of Ockham, ca.1285-1347. 
Dialogorum libri septum adversos haereticos. 
[Lyons] 
Johannes Trechsel 
[not before 9/12/1494] 
Holy Name Collection and Franciscan Institute Col- 
lection (bound with no.261) 
Ref: Goff O9; HC 11938 + HC 11946 
Edited by Jodocus Badius Ascensius. 


Additional works by Ockham: 
Tractatus de dogmatibus Johannes XXII. 
Compendium errorum Johannis papae XXII. 


William, of Ockham, ca.1285-1347. 
Dialogus inter clericum et militem super dignitate papali et 
regia [spurious & doubtful] [See no.95]. 


261. William, of Ockham, ca.1285-1347. 
Opus nonaginta dierum et dialogi. 
Lyons 
Johannes Trechsel 
7/16/1495 
Franciscan Institute Collection (bound with no.260) 
Ref: Goff 013; HC 11935 
Edited by Jodocus Badius Ascensius. a 


Added works: 
Michael, of Cesena, 1279-1342. 


262. 
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Littere ad Capitulum F. Minorum. 
Michael, of Cesena, 1279-1342. 
Litterarum ad Imperatoreum. 


William, of Ockham, ca.1285-1347. 
Quaestiones et decisiones in IV libros Sententiarum. 

Lyons 
Johannes Trechsel 
11/9/1495 
Franciscan Institute Collection 
Ref: Goff O15; HC 11942 
Edited by Augustinus, de Ratisbona. 


Added work: 
Centilogium theologicum. 

Lyons 

Johannes Trechsel 

11/9/1495 

Holy Name Collection has separately bound 
copy and Franciscan Institute has copy 
bound with above title. 

Attributed to William of Ockham. 


William, of Ockham, ca.1285-1347. 
Tractatus de dogmatibus Johannes XXII [See no.260]. 


Ximenis, Francisco [See Eiximenis, Francesc]. 
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THE FRANCISCAN INSTITUTE 
of 
SAINT BONAVENTURE UNIVERSITY 


is privileged to honor as the fourth recipient of its medal 
for outstanding contributions to scholarship in Franciscan studies 


THE REVEREND LINO GOMEZ CANEDO, O.F.M. 


Father Lino’s half-century of dedication to Franciscan 
studies began in 1940, when he was appointed director of the 
Cardinal Cisneros Center for Franciscan Research in Madrid. 
During his seven-year tenure in that office, he supervised recon- 
struction of the center, which had been destroyed during the 
Spanish Civil War, and edited its renowned journal, the Archivo 
ibero-americano. During the next five years, grants from the 
Spanish Foreign Office and the Organization of American States 
enabled him to explore Latin American archives in search of 
source material for the Franciscan missionary history of the 
Americas. In 1952 he began his thirty-five-year term as a resi- 
dent member of the Academy of American Franciscan History 
in Washington. During those years he likewise served as visiting 
professor at the Franciscan Institute, the University of Puerto 
Rico and the National University of Mexico, authored twenty 
books and 150 journal articles centering principally on the Fran- 
ciscan contribution to the evangelization of the Americas, and 
contributed to the Dictionnaire d’histoire et de géographie ecclési- 
astiques, New Catholic Encyclopedia, and Handbook of Latin Ameri- 
can Studies. Already honored by Consejo Superior de Investiga- 
ciones Cientificas with its Menéndez Pelayo and Raimundo 
Lulio awards, Father Lino is now fittingly honored by the Fran- 
ciscan Institute on this, the fiftieth anniversary of its foundipg. 


LINO GOMEZ CANEDO, O.F.M. 
1908-1990 


Fourth Recipient of the Franciscan Institute Medal 
July 15, 1990 


THE FRANCISCAN 


THE SILVER MEDALLION 
bears the legend “Scholar- 
ship in Franciscan Stud- 
ies” and the effigies of the 
four great Franciscan 
teachers: St. Anthony of 
Padua, St. Bonaventure, 
John Duns Scotus, and 
William of Ockham. Com- 
pleting the circle of the 
four doctors is the name 
of the honoree and the 
year of the award. 


INSTITUTE MEDAL 
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LINO G. CANEDO 
O.F.M 
1990 


ON THE REVERSE SIDE 
of the medal is the seal of 
The Franciscan Institute 
bearing the Tau-cross-sig- 
nature of St. Francis and 
the Institute motto, “Spirit 
and Life.” 


LINO GOMEZ CANEDO, O.F.M. 


Lino Gémez Canedo was born June 24, 1908, fourth of eight 
boys, in the hamlet of Tenda, near Laracha in the province of 
Coruna, the extreme northwest of Spain. After commencing his 
studies with the Franciscans in 1921, he joined the Order, August 
25, 1923, and was professed, August 26, of the following year. He 
studied in Franciscan schools: philosophy at Orense, and theology 
at Santiago, where he was ordained to the priesthood, June 14, 
1931. His literary inclinations had already become obvious in his 
first published articles, in Liceo franciscano, a seminary periodical 
whose editorship he held. 

Among the seminary professors was the famous Franciscan 
historian Atanasio Lopez. When this great scholar’s health col- 
lapsed in 1931, the young Father Canedo became his companion, 
understudy, and assistant. Now appeared in Estudios franciscanos 
and the Archivo ibero-americano his own first contributions in the 
field to which he would dedicate his scholarly life, Spanish-Ameri- 
can Franciscan history. 

Assigned to Rome as a secretary in the Franciscan procurator 
general’s office in the fall of 1933, Fr. Lino had the opportunity to 
pursue studies in the School of the Vatican Library, from which 
he took a diploma, June 27, 1935, and in the Scuola di Paleografia 
of the Archivio di Stato in Roma e Archivio del Regno, completing his 
studies in December 1936. Meanwhile, on October 28, 1935, he 
had matriculated in the faculty of ecclesiastical history at the 
Gregorian University, from which he took his license summa cum 
laude, in June of 1937. These were difficult years: his brother dy- 
ing in the Spanish Civil War on September 21. On May 24, 1939, 
Fr. Lino defended his thesis, “Don Juan de Carvajal, cardenal de 
Sant’Angelo y Legado en Alemania y Hungria,”’ magna cum laude, 
to take his doctorate in Church history. Post doctoral research in 
eastern Europe was cut short by the outbreak of World War II. 

Named superior of Casa Cisneros in Madrid in 1939 and di- 
rector of the review Archivo ibero-americano, Fr. Lino faced the 
responsibility both of rebuilding the war-ravaged research center 
and its Franciscan library and of restoring the review to publica- 
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tion, both goals accomplished by 1941. During World War II, Fr. 
Lino taught in the Madrid Seminary and the Irish College, and 
distinguished himself in Spanish academic circles. Among many 
scholarly appointments and services were those as vocal of the 
Junta Bibliografica de Intercambio Cientifico, of the Patronato “Mar- 
celino Menéndez Pelayo,” and of the Junta Consultiva del Instituto de 
Historia Eclesidstica ‘Padre Enrique Florez.”’ The immediate post- 
war years saw the publication of his thesis, his preparation of a 
special edition of the Archivo dedicated to Fr. Antonio de Guevara, 
and the re-publication in two volumes of articles of Fr. Atanasio 
Lopez. 

Resigning as editor of the Archivo in 1946, Fr. Lino obtained 
a travel grant from the Junta de Relaciones Culturales de Ministerio 
de Asuntos Exteriores to consult American archives, visiting the 
United States and almost every Latin American nation. From this 
time on Fr. Lino’s life is one of dedication to Spanish-American 
Franciscan research as he traveled with inexhaustable energy 
from library to archive, conference to congress, publishing one 
scholarly study after another. In 1949 he became a member of the 
Academy of American Franciscan History in Washington, which 
became the base of his research in America. In 1953, he received 
the first Raymund Lull award of the Consejo Superior de Investi- 
gaciones Cientificas for his manuscript of Los archivos de la his- 
toria de América, a two-volume work, an essential tool for histori- 
ans, eventually published in 1961. 

Among Fr. Canedo’s major contributions was the series 
Clasicos de la Historia Franciscana de America, of which the first 
volume, published in 1957, was his own edition of Diego de 
Cordoba Salinas’s Cronica franciscana de las provincias de Peru. He 
edited the second volume, an edition of Isidro Félix de Espinosa’s 
Colegias de Propaganda Fide de la Nueva Espana, in 1964. Other 
major works were the two volumes of Las misiones de Piritu: Docu- 
mentos para su historia (1967); La provincia franciscana de Santa 
Cruz de Caracas: Cuerpo de documentos para su historia (1513-1837), 
3 vols. (1974); and Evangelizacién y conquista: Experiencia francis- 
cana en Hispanoamérica (1977). His last work, published in 1983, 
was Los gallegos en América: Entre el descubrimiento y la emancipa- 
cién. A complete bibliography was published by José Luis Soto 
Pérez, O.F.M., Biografia y bibliografia del P. Lino Gomez Canedo, 
O.F.M., en homenaje a su jubileo sacerdotal y literario (1931-1081) 
[first published in Liceo Franciscano (Santiago) 35 (1982): 1-78] 
(Santiago de Compostela, 1983). It contained 204 entries, a count 
which could have been vastly extended if reviews had not been 
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grouped for enumeration. During the course of this extremely 
productive scholarship, Fr. Canedo also was at various times guest 
professor at the University of Puerto Rico, St. Bonaventure Univer- 
sity, and the National University of Mexico. 

On April 19, 1990, Father Lino wrote to Father Maurice 
Sheehan, O.F.M. Cap., then the Director of this Institute, to ex- 
press his regret that failing health made impossible his personal 
acceptance of the Institute Medal. With much deeper regret the 
Institute learned of the death of Father Lino Canedo in Mexico 
City on December 24, 1990. Writing in the Archivo ibero-americano 
51 (1991): 14, Manuel de Castro, O.F.M., wrote of his confrere: 

“A real Franciscan friar, kind and willing to help, with a mar- 
velous gift for people, not given to group meetings to whom he 
could show his wisdom, he preferred to receive it; he was an in- 
cessant worker; never content when the goal was reached, be- 
cause he was always aware that there was more to do; he was 
always on the go, an eternal dreamer; I don’t know if he had any 
enemies, but perhaps some who envied him, a luxury which we 
do not all achieve.” 


MEMBERSHIPS 


Real Academia de la Historia, Madrid 
Real Academia Gallega, La Coruna 
Academia Colombiana de Historia, Bogota 
Academia Colombiana de Historia Eclesiastica, Bogota 
Sociedad Peruana de Historia, Lima 
Sociedad Peruana de Estudios Genealogicos, Lima 
Academia Nacional de Historia, Caracas 
AsociaciOn Venezolana de Historia Eclesiastica, Caracas 
Sociedad Mexicana de Historia Eclesiastica 
Junta Argentina de Estudios Hist6éricos, Buenos Aires 
Sociedad de Geografia e Historia, Guatemala 
Sociedad Honoraria de Historia Phi Alpha Tetha, 
capitolo Deta Belta, Universidad de Puerto Rico 
Societa Internationale di Studi Francescani, Assisi 
Centro de Estudios Histéricos “Bernardino de Sahagun,” 
Mexico City 
Academia de Historia de Occidente, Guadalajara, Jalisco 
(miembro de honor) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
LINO GOMEZ CANEDO, O.F.M. 


This bibliography is derived from that of José-Luis Soto Pérez, O.F.M., 
mentioned above, supplemented with data provided by Fr. Lino Canedo. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations occur in the bibliography: 


Antonianum (Rome) 

Anuario de biblioteconomia y archivonomia (Mexico City) 
Anuario de estudios americanos (Seville) 

Anuario de estudios novohispanos (Mexico City) 

Archivum Franciscanum Historicum (Quaracchi-Florence) 
Archivo ibero-americano (Madrid) 

Boletin de la academia Nacional de la Historia (Caracas) 
Boletin historico (Fundaci6én Boulton-Caracas) 

Boletin de historia y antigtiedades (Bogota) 

The Catholic Historical Review (Washington, D.C.) 

El eco franciscano (Santiago de Compostela, Spain) 

Espavia misionera (Madrid) 

Foro (Mexico City) 

Humanidades (Monterrey-Mexico) 

The Hispanic American Historical Review (Duke University Press) 
Historia mexicana (Mexico City) 

Liceo franciscano (Santiago de Compostela, Spain) 

La religién (Caracas) 

Medellin (Medellin-Colombia) 

Montalban (Caracas) 

Revista de historia de América (Mexico City) 

Revista Interamericana de Bibliografia (Washington, D.C.) 
Revista del nstituto de Cultura Puertoriquena (San Juan, P.R.) 
Revista del Instituto de Investigaciones Bibliograficas (Mexico City) 
The Americas (Washington, D.C.) 
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1931 


“Actividad cultural de la Provincia de Santiago en el siglo XVI.”” LF 
2 (1931): 52-58, 162-70. 
“In memoriam. Don Angel Amor Ruibal.”’ LF 2 (1931): 68-71. 


1932 


“El compatronato de Santa Teresa de Jesus y las Cortes de Cadiz.” 
El Compostelano 25-VII-1932. 

“Ensenanzas para hoy.” EF 49 (1932): 121-22. 

“En torno a la legislacion escolar de las Constituciones modernas.” 
EF 49 (1932): 233-35, 323-29. 

“Algo acerca de San Antonio en Galicia.”” EF 49 (1932): 257-59. 
“Los Franciscanos en Méjico y la ensenanza de los indios. Siglo 
XVI.” EF 49 (1932): 344-50, 368-71, 388-91, 418-22, 449-50, 488-96, 
516-21, 538-45; 50 (1933): 32-35, 55-56, 107-14. 

“Nuevos documentos para la historia de las misiones franciscanas 
en Guatemala durante el siglo XVI.” AIA 35 (1932): 554-77. 

“Dos documentos de interés para la historia de Galicia.”’ Boletin de 
la Comision de Monumentos de Orense (Orense) 9 (1930-32): 441-49. 
Reviews: 

Robert Richard, Etudes et Documents pour Uhistoire missionnarie de 
lV’Espagne et du Portugal (Louvain, 1931), in AIA (1932): 139-43. 
José Maria Navarro, O.F.M., La obra cumbre de Sailzillo (Murcia, 

1932), in AIA 35 (1932): 472-75. 


1933 


“Dos cartas sobre el estado religioso-social de los territorios sujetos 
a la Audiencia de Nueva Galicia, en el ultimo tercio del siglo XVI.” 
AIA 36 (1933): 578-89. 

“El sepulcro del Apéstol Santiago en la catedral compostelana.” La 

Palanca (La Estrada, Pontevedra), 31 de agosto, 16 de noviembre 

1933. 

“Devociones pasionarias en Galicia.” EF 50 (1933): 183-84. 

“San Antonio de Padua en Santiago.” EF 50 (1933): 253-54. 

“El franciscanismo en Galicia: aspectos inexplorados.” EF 50 (1933): 

452-53. 

“Notas pro estudo da toponimia compostelan: as raas do Franco e 

da Raina.”’ Nos (Santiago) 15 (1933): 144-45. 

Reviews: 

Nicolas Young, Un franciscain, teologien du puvoir pontifical a XIV 
siécle, Alvaro Pelagio, evéque et penitencier de Jean XXII (Paris, 
1931), in Logos no. 25 (1933): 16. 

Manuel de Villena Alfonso Pardo, Grandes maestres de la Orden de 
Malta, pertenecientes a los lugares de Castilla y Aragon en los siglos 
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18. 


1D): 


20. 


21. 


22. 


20. 


24. 


25. 


XVII y XVIII y su intervencién en la politica internacional de su 
época (Madrid, 1932), in AIA 36 (1933): 290-91. 

Roberto Cortazar y Luis Augusto Cuervo, Congreso de 1824. Senado 
(Bogota, 1931), in AIA 36 (1933): 305-08. 

Ricardo Martorrell Téllez-Giron, Anales de Madrid de Leén Pinelo. 
Reinado de Felipe III. Afios 1598-1621. Edicién y estudio critico del 
manuscrito numero 1255 de la Biblioteca Nacional (Madrid, 1931), 
in AIA 36 (1933): 433-40. 

Juan Urrutia Lamarain, Historia de la Juventud Antoniana de Zarauz 
(Plalpan, México, 1931), in AIA 36 (1933): 472-73. 

Jeronimo de Oré, O.F.M., Relacién histérica de la Florida, escrita en 
el siglo XVII. Edicién , prélogo y notas del P. Atanasio Lopez, O.F.M. 
(Madrid, 1931), in AIA 36 (1933): 596-97. 


1934 


“Letras de loito: o cardeal Francisco Ehrle.” Logos. Boletin Catélico 

Mensual (Pontevedra), no. 42 (1934): 73-76. 

“El Nobiliarios y Descripcion de Galicia, de Baltasar Porreno.” 

A.C.G., Revista del Auto Aéreo Club de Galicia (La Coruna) enero de 

1934: 25-28. 

“Aportacion de El Eco Francescano a la bibliografia gallega.” EF 51 

(1934): 271-76. 

“El Colegio de S. Juan de Letran (Mexico) hacia mediados del siglo 

XVI. Un reglamento y plan de estudios.” AIA 37 (1934): 481-92. 

Reviews: 

Caracciolo Parra, La instruccién en Caracas (1567-1725). Estudio de 
incorporacion y estudio histérico anexo presentados a la Academia 
Nacional de la Historia. (Caracas, 1932), in AIA 37 (1934): 127-35. 

Lorenzo Pérez, O.F.M., Fr. Juan Pobre de Zamora. Su relacién sobre 
la pérdida del galeén “San Felipe,” y martirio de S. Pedro Bautista 
y compafteros (Madrid, 1931), in AIA 37 (1934): 310-11. 


1939 


“Al margen de un centenario: Lope de Vega y Galicia.’’ ACG, octu- 

bre de 1935: 14-15. 

Review: 

Robert Ricard, La “conquéte” spirituel du Mexique. Essai sur U’aposto- 
lat et les méthodes missionnaires des Ordres Mendiants en Nouvelle- 
Espagne de 1523-24 a 1572 (Paris, 1933), in AIA 38 (1935): 459- 
67. 


1938 


“Espana en el Vaticano y en el cielo,” EF 55 (1938): 224-26. 


26. 


27. 


28. 
29. 


30. 


51. 
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1939 


“Cartas de Yugoslavia. Vida y actividad franciscanas,” EF 56 (1939): 

491; 57 (1940): 55-56, 149, 236-37; 58 (1941): 21. 

Review: 

Athanas Gegaj, O.F.M., L’Albanie et Vinvasién turque au XV siécle 
(Louvain, 1937), in Antonianum 14 (1939): 106-07. 


1941 


“Croacia: nuevo estado catolico,”’ Signo (Madrid), 17 de mayo: 1941. 

“Un diplomatico espanol al servicio de la Santa Sede: Don Juan de 

Carvajal y el Cisma de Basilea (1434-1447),”’ AIA 1 (1941): 29-55, 

209-28, 369-420. 

“Un manuscrito de interés para la historia de Marruecos,”’ Maurita- 

nia (Tanger) 14 (1941): 205-07. 

Reviews: 

Pedro Leturia, S.J., El Gentilhombre Inigo Lopez de Loyola en su 
patria y en su siglo (Montevideo, 1938), in AIA 1 (1941): 159-63. 
Henri Pirenne, Mahomet et Charlemagne, 5th ed., (Paris-Bruselas, 

1937), in AIA 1 (1941): 163-66. 

Jeanne Viellard, Le guide du pelerin de Saint-Jacques de Compostelle. 
Texte latin du XII siécle, edité et traduit en francais d’apreés les 
manuscrits de Compostelle et de Ripoll (Macon, 1938), in AIA 1 
(1941): 166-67. 

Alberto de Mestas, Agustin de Iturbide, Emperador de Méjico (San 
Sebastian, 1939), in AIA 1 (1941): 167-68. 

Agustin Gemelli, O.F.M., Espafia e Italia en la defensa de la civiliza- 
cién cristiana contra el bolchevismo. Prélogo y traduccion de Isidoro 
Martin (Avila, 1938), in AIA 1 (1941): 168-69. 

Juan Daza, Extracto de las ocurrencias de la peste que aflixié a esta 
ciudad (Jerez de la Frontera) en el ano de 1518 hasta el de 1523. 
Transcripci6n y notas de Hipdlito Sancho (Larache, 1938); and 
Hipdlito Sancho, Tradicién religiosa naval. El Patronato de Nuestra 
Seriora del Rosario sobre la Flota de Nueva Espanta (Larache, 1939), 
in AJA 1 (1941): 171-72. 

Teodoro Toni, S.J., Don Rodrigo Sdnchez de Arévalo, 1404-1470. Su 
personalidad y actividades. El tratado “De Pace et bello”’ (Madrid, 
1935), in AIA 1 (1941): 176-79. 

R. Sanchez de Lamadrid, S.J., El Concordato espariol de 1753, segun 
los documentos originales de su negociacién (Jerez de la Frontera, 
1937), in AIA 1 (1941): 352-54. 

Johannes Hollnsteiner, Die Kirche im Ringen um die christliche 
Gemeinschaft. Vom Anfang des 13. Jahrhunderts bvis zur Mitte des 
15 Jahrhunderts (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1940), in AIA 1 (1941): 
475-77. 
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32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 
40. 


1942 


Un gran espariol al servicio del Papa. Don Juan de Carvajal y el cisma 
de Basilea (1434-1448). Estudio documentado por el P. Lino Gomez 
Canedo, O.F.M. excerpta ex dissertatione ad lauream in facultate 
historiae ecclesiasticae Pontificiae Universitatis Gregorianae. Ma- 
drid, 1942. 

“Visita y reforma del monasterio cisterciense de Santa Colomba 

(1491),” AIA 2 (1942): 203-09. 

“En torno a una edicion de las obras del Doctor Sutil, D. Juan Duns 

Escoto: Roma, 1754,” AIA 2 (1942): 356-61. 

“Un conflicto entre Cisneros y el arzobispo de Santiago.”’ AIA 2 

(1942): 485-90. 

“Santa Maria de Guadalupe ‘Senora de los Descubrimiento. 

(Badajos), 11 de octubre 1942. 

Reviews: 

Lexicon fiir Theologie und Kirche. Zweite, neubearbeitete Auflage des 
Kirchlichen Handlexikons. 10 vols. (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1930- 
38), in AIA 2 (1942): 101-03. 

Jesus Pabon, La revolucién portuguesa (Madrid, 1941), in AIA 2 
(1942): 120-22. 

Fidel de Ros, O.F.M. Cap., Un maitre de Sainte Thérése. Le Pére 
Francois d’Osuna. Sa vie, son oeuvre, sa doctrine spirituelle (Paris, 
1936), in AIA 2 (1942): 376-86. 

Agustin Gemelli, O.F.M., El Franciscanismo. Traduccion de la tercera 
edicioén italiana por Fr. Gil Monzon (Barcelona, 1940), in AIA 2 
(1942): 386-89. 
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Hoy 


1943 


“Fray Francisco de Osuna, primer maestro de oraciOn de Santa 

Teresa,” Ecclesia 3 (1943) 2: 353-54. 

“Hacia la beatificaci6n de Cisneros?” Ecclesia 3 (1943) 2: 491-92. 

Reviews: 

Coleccién de Crénicas Espartolas, dirigidas por Juan de Mata Carria- 
zo. I. El Victoriale. Crénica de Don Pero Nitto, conde de Buelna. II. 
Croénica de Don Alvaro de Luna. Condestable de Castilla, Maestre de 
Santiago. III. Hechos del Condestable Miguel Lucas de Irauzo. IV. 
Memorial de diversas hazanas. Cronica de Enrique IV, ordenada por 
Mosé Diego de Valera (Madrid, 1940-41), in AIA 3 (1943): 111-18. 

Carlos G. Villacampa, O.F.M., La Virgen de la Hispanidad o Santa 
Maria de Guadalupe en América (Sevilla, 1942), in AIA 3 (1943): 
247-49. 

Ricardo Leon, Cristo en los infiernos. Novela (Madrid, 1941), in*AIA 
3 (1943): 251-52. 

José Maria March, S.J., Nivtez y juventud de Felipe II. Documentos 
inéditos sobre su educacion civil, literaria y religiosa y sobre su 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 
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iniciacion al gobierno (1529-1547), 2 vols. (Madrid, 1941-42), in AIA 
3 (1943): 414-15. 

Jacques Bainville, Napoleén. Traduccién de Manuel Aleman y de la 
Sota (Madrid, 1942), in AIA 3 (1943): 420-21. 

Bernardino Llorca, S.J., Manuel de Historia Eclesidstica (Barcelona, 
1942), in AIA 3 (1943): 598-99. 


1944 


“El arzobispo D. Pedro Tenorio y la biblioteca capitular de Toledo,” 

AIA 4 (1944): 109-13. 

“In memoriam: P. Atanasio Lopez, O.F.M. (1876-1944),” AIA 4 

(1944): 177-85. 

“Un gran misiondlogo desaparecido: el P. Atanasio L6pez,” EM 1 

(1944): 268-74. 

“Una tabla capitular de la Provincia Franciscana de Santa Cruz de 

Caracas (1631),” AIA 4 (1944): 288-93. 

“El Rvdmo. P. Leonardo Maria Bello, General de los Franciscanos. 

Fallecido en Roma el 26 de noviembre de 1944,” Ecclesia, 4 (1944): 

2 Semestre, 1.186-87. 

Reviews: 

El IV Centenario amazénico y la Orden Franciscana (Lima, 1942), in 
AIA 4 (1944): 137-39. 

J. M. de Queiroz Velloso, Don Sebastian, 1554-1578. Trad. del portu- 
gués por Ramon de Garciasol (Madrid, 1943), in AIA 4 (1944): 139. 

Luis Maria de Lojendio, Gonzdlez de Cordoba. El Gran Capitan (Ma- 
drid, 1942), in AIA 4 (1944): 139-40. 

Marqués de Saltillo, Cartas del conde de Ofalia al Marqués de Espeja, 
ministro de Francia (1838) (Madrid, 1943), in AIA 4 (1944): 140. 
Causa criminal contra el biblista Alonso Gudiel, catedrdtico de la 
Universidad de Osuna. Edicién y estudio de Miguel de la Pinta 

Llorente, O.S.A. (Madrid, 1942), in AIA 4 (1944): 309-15. 

Juan Urriza, S.J. La preclara Facultad de Artes y Filosofia de la Uni- 
versidad de Alcala de Henares (1509-1621) (Madrid, 1942), in AIA 4 
(1944): 327-29. 

William Thomas Walsh, Felipe II. Trad. de Belén Maranén Noya (Ma- 
drid, 1943), in AIA 4 (1944): 613-14. 

Reinhold Schneider, Felipe IJ, o Religién y Poder. Trad. del aleman 
por Martin Almagro (Madrid, 1943), in AIA 4 (1944): 614-15. 

Erdmann Hanisch, Historia de Rusia. 2 vols. (Madrid, (1944), in AIA 
4 (1944): 615. 

Alexis Marcoff, Pugachew (Barcelona, 1944), in AIA 4 (1944): 615-16. 

Vincente Rodriguez Casado, Primeros atios de dominacién espafiola 
en la Luisiana (Madrid, 1942), in EM 1 (1944): 476-48. 
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47. 


48. 


49. 


1945 


“La Provincia de los XII Apdstoles del Peri en el primer tercio el 
siglo XVII. Una tabla capitular de 1630,” AIA 5 (1945): 91-102. 
San Francisco de Asis. Sus escritos. Las florecillas. Biografias del santo 
por Celano, San Buenaventura y los tres companeros. Espejo de 
perfeccién. Edicion preparada por los padres fray Juan R. De Legisi- 
ma, O.F.M. Rector de la real iglesia de San Francisco el grande y 
fray Lino Gomez Canedo, O.F.M. Director del Archivo iberoamerica- 
no. Biblioteca de autores cristianos. Madrid, 1945. 

Reviews: 

Benito Sanchez Alonso, Historia de la historiografia espafola. Ensa- 
yo de un examen e conjunto. Vol. II. De Ocampo a Solis (1543-1684) 
(Madrid, 1944), in AIA 5 (1945): 107-09. 

Antonio Couceiro Freijomil, Historia de Puentedeume y su comarca 
(Santiago, 1944), in AJA 5 (1945): 110-11. 

Francisco Javier Montalban, S.J., Los origenes de la Reforma protes- 
tante (Madrid, 1942), in AIA 5 (1945): 119-20. 

Félix G. Olmedo, S.J., Introduccion a la vida de San Ignacio (Madrid, 
1944), in AIA 5 (1945): 120-21. 

Luciano Serrano, O.S.B., Los conversos D.Pablo de Santa Maria y D. 
Alfonso de Cartagena (Madrid, 1942), in AIA 5 (1945): 289-92. 

., Los Reyes Catolicos y la ciudad de Burgos (desde 1451 a 1492) 
(Madrid, 1943), in AIA 5 (1945): 289-92. 

Bartolomé Guasp, Nuestra Sefiora del Refugio en el Castillo de Alar6é 
(Mallorca, 1945), in AIA 5 (1945): 306-07. 

Augusto Casas, El Papa Luna (Barcelona, 1944), in AIA 5 (1945): 
307-08. 

Julio Gonzalez, El maestro Juan de Segovia y su biblioteca (Madrid, 
1944), in AIA 5 (1945): 444-45. 

Francisco de Osuna, O.F.M., Victoria del amor (Madrid, 1944), in AIA 
5 (1945): 601-02. 

Joaquin Sanchis Alventosa, O.F.M., Vivamos con la Iglesia (Valencia, 
1944). 

Ricardo Graf, C.S. Sp., Si, Padre (Madrid, 1943). 

Carlos Grimaud, Un solo Cristo (Madrid, 1942). 

M.B. Kolb, Ecce Deus. Comentarios a las siete palabras de Cristo en la 
Cruz (Madrid, 1945). 

Pedro Poveda Castroverde, Meditaciones y consideraciones (Madrid, 
1944), all in AIA 5 (1945): 602-04. 

Baltasar Gracian, S.J., Obras completas. Introduccion, recopilacion y 
notas de E. Correa Calderén (Madrid, 1944), in AIA 5 (1945): 602- 
03. 

José Deleito y Pinuela, También se divierte el pueblo. Recuerdos de 
hace tres siglos (Madrid, 1944), in AIA 5 (1945): 605-06. 

Sherburne F. Cook, The Extent and Significance of Disease among the 
Indians of Baja California, 1697-1773. (Berkeley, 1938). 


50. 
51. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


55. 


56. 


of. 
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Isabel T. Kelly, Excavations at Chametla, Sinaloa. (Berkeley, 1938). 

Meigs Peveril, The Kiliwa Indians of Lower California. (Berkeley, 
1939), all in AIA 5 (1945): 607-08. 

José Maria Doussinague. La politica internacional de Fernando el 
Catolico (Madrid, 1944), in AIA 5 (1945): 608-10. 

Duque de Maura, El Principe que muri6é de amor. Don Juan, primogé- 
nito de los Reyes Catolicos. (Madrid, 1944) in AIA 5 (1945): 610-12. 

Pablo Alvarez Rubiano, Pedrarias Davila, Contribucién al estudio de 
la figura del “Gran Justador,” Gobernador de Castilla de Oro y 
Nicaragua (Madrid, 1944), in AIA 5 (1945): 612-14. 

Walter Starkie, La Espartia de Cisneros. Version castellana por Alberto 
de Mestas (Barcelona, 1943), in AIA 5 (1945): 614-15. 


1946 


“Los franciscanos y los Santos Lugares,” EF 62 (1946): 81-82. 
“Misionero y misidlogo: el P. Samuel Eiijan, O.F.M.,” EM 3 (1946): 
250-58. 

“El P. Samuel Eiijan Lorenzo, O.F.M., muerto en Santiago el 14-XII- 

1945,” AIA 6 (1946): 119-31. 

“Estudios acerca de Fray Antonio de Guevara en el IV e (Mondone- 

do) 3 de abril de 1945. Presentacion,” AIA 6 (1946): 177-83. 

“Fray Antonio de Guevara, Obispo de Mondonedo,” AIA 6 (1946): 

283-330. 

“Las obras de Fray Antonio de Guevara: Ensayo de un catalogo 

completo de sus ediciones,” AIA 6 (1946): 441-601. 

Reviews: 

J. Ernesto Martinez Ferrando, Privilegios otorgados por el Emperador 
Carlos V en el reino de Napoles (Sicilia aquende el Faro) (Barcelona, 
1943). 

Ricardo Magdaleno Redondo, Catdlogo XVI del Archivo General de 
Siminancas. Papales de Estado de la correspondencia y negociacion 
de Nadpoles. Virreinato (Valladolid, 1942). 

Julian Paz, Archivo General de Simancas. Catdlogo II: Secretaria de 
Estado (Madrid, 1942). 

José Millares Sbert, Catdlogo del Archivo Capitular de Mallorca. 3 
vols. (Palma de Mallorca, 1941-1943), all in AIA 6 (1946): 137-40. 

J. Ernesto Martinez Ferrando, Tragedia del insigne Condestable D. 
Pedro de Portugal (Madrid, 1942), in AIA 6 (1946): 154-55. 

Vincente Beltran de Heredia, O.P., Las Corrientes de espiritualidad 
entre los dominicos de Castilla durante la primera mitad dels siglo 
XVI (Salamanca, 1941), in AIA 6 (1946): 156-58. 

Neue Zeitschrift fur Missionwissenschaft. Nouvelle Revue de Science 
Missionaire, in AIA 6 (1946): 161. 

Un espanol al servicio de la Santa Sede. Don Juan de Carvajal, Carde- 

nal de Sant’Angelo, Legado en Alemania y Hungria (1399?-1469). 

Premio Menéndez Pelayo, 1945. Madrid: Consejo superior de 
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58. 


59. 
60. 


61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 


70. 


investigaciones cientificas, Istituto Jeronimo Zurita, 1947. 

P. Atanasio Lopez, O.F.M. Nuevos estudios critico- hist6ricos acerca de 

Galicia. Editados con introducci6n y notas por el P. Lino Gomez 

Canedo, O.F.M. Tomo I. Madrid: Consejo superior de investgacio- 

nes cientificas, Instituto Padre Sarmiento de estudios gallegos, 1947. 

“Desde Méjico,”’ EF 64 (1947): 259-60. 

Reviews: 

JesGs Pabon, La Revolucién Portuguesa (De Sidonio Paes a Salazar) 
(Madrid, 1945), in AIA 7 (1947): 108-09. 

Silvestre O’Brien, O.F.M., Miscelany of Historical and Linguistic 
Studies in Honour of Brother Michael o Cléirigh, O.F.M., Chief of the 
Four Masters, 1643-1943 (Dublin, 1944), in AIA 7 (1947): 123-24. 

Lazaro de Aspurz, O.F.M. Cap., La aportacién extrangera a las 
misiones espaviolas del Patronato Regio (Madrid, 1946), in RHA 
24 (1947): 388-89; TAm 4 (1947-48): 405-07. 

Maynard Geiger, O.F.M., Calendar of Documents in the Santa 
Barbara Mission Archives (Washington, D.C., 1947), in RHA 
24 (1947): 412-13. 

Fidel de Lajarza, O.F.M., Conquista espiritual del Nuevo Santader 
(Madrid, 1947), in RHA 24 (1947): 418-20; TAm 4 (1947-48): 433- 
34. 

Enrique Ortega Ricaurte, Acuerdos de la Real Audiencia del Nuevo 
Reino de Granada, Tomo 1: 1551-56, Tomo 2: 1557-67 (Bogota, 
1947-48), in TAm 4 (1947-48): 529-30; RHA 25 (1948): 236-37, 27 
(1949): 202-03. 

Ida Rodriguez Prampolini, La Atlantida de Plat6n en los cronistas del 
siglo XVI (México, 1947), in TAm 4 (1947-48): 537-38. 


1948 


“Las carretas de Fr. Sebastian de Aparicio,” EF 65 (1948): 32-34. 
“Por tierras de Nueva Galicia,” EF 65 (1948): 56-57. 

“Desde Colombia,” EF 65 (1948): 91-92. 

“Técnicas de la investigacion histérica de archivos que interesan a 
la historia de América,” La Crénica (Lima), 11 julio 1948. 
“Jornadas triunfales del franciscanismo en Buenos Aires,” EF 65 
(1948): 244. 

“Los estudios hispanoamericanos de los Franciscanos en los Esta- 
dos Unidos,”’ EM 5 (1948): 80-81. 

“En el cuarto centenario de Fr. Juan de Zumarraga, padre de la 
Iglesia mexicana,” Florecillas de San Antonio (Lima) 38 (1948): 16-17. 
“Al margen de un centenario. Fr. Juan de Zumarraga, padre de la 
Iglesia mexicana,” EM 5 (1948): 301-16. 

“El momento actual de franciscanismo espanol,’’ Ecuador Francis- 
cano (Quito) (1948): 142-44. 

Reviews: 

Universidad Nacional de Cordoba (Argentina), Archiva General, 
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Catdlogo de Documentos, Tomo 1 (1611-1891), Tomo 2 (1892-1900) 
(Cordoba, 1944-45), in RHA 26 (1948): 512. 

Wilfrido Loor, Eloy Alfaro, 3 vols. (Quito, 1947), in TAm 5 (1948-49): 
241-42. 

Emilio Caracuel Ossa, La Iglesia de Santiago. Su misién a través de 
cuatro siglos (Santiago de Chile, 1946), in TAm 5 (1948-49): 250. 


1949 


“El Pera en el Archivo General de la Nacién Argentian,” Mar del 

Sur (Lima) 3 (1949): 1-7. 

“Desde el Ecuador,” EF 66 (1949): 42-43. 

“Katinga o ‘La mies es mucha,’” EF 66 (1949): 164. 

“Las huellas de un gran misionero: San Francisco Solano. (En el 

cuarto centenario de su nacimiento. Montilla, 1949),” EM 6 (1949): 

300-18. 

Reviews: 

Ignacio Omaechevarria, O.F.M., Una victima perfecta. Reverenda 
Madre Maria Teresalian de Zubiri, Franciscana Misionera de 
Maria, sacrificada por la propagacién de la fe en la Mision de 
Baramula (Cachemira) el 27 de octubre de 1947 (Vitoria, 1949), in 
EM 6 (1949): 381. 

Antonio Cuesta Mendoza, Historia eclesidstica del Puerto Rico colo- 
nial, Volumen 1 (1508-1700) (Ciudad Trujillo, 1948), in TAm 6 
(1949-50): 261-62. 


1950 


“Gli archivi e le biblioteche francescane nell’America Latina,’’ Con- 

greso Bibliologico Francescano Internazionale, Roma, 1949, Il libro 

e la biblioteche: atti del primo Congreso Bibliologico Francescano 

Internazionale, 20-27 febbraio 1949, 2 vols. (Romae: Pontificium 

Athenaeum Antonianum, 1950), 1: 239-78. 

“L’ organizzazione di un centro internazionale de catalogazione per 

le biblioteche francescane,” ibid., 339-45. 

“Un cronista peruano del siglo XVII: Fray Diego de Cordoba Sali- 

nas,” Revista de Indias (Madrid) 10 (1950): 477-505. 

Reviews: 

Teofilo Pinillos, O.F.M., Historia del Colegio de San Carlos de San 
Lorenzo (Buenos Aires, 1949), in TAm 6 (1949-50): 502-04. 

Augusto Casas, Fray Junipero Serra, el Apdstol de California (Barcelo- 
na, 1949), in TAm 6 (1949-50): 499. 

José Maria Arboleda, El indio en la colonia (Bogota, 1948), in RHA 29 
(1950): 141-43. 

Archivo General de la Nacién (Caracas), Encomiendas, Tomo 5 
(Caracas, 1949). 

Idem, Hojas Militares, Vol. 2 (Caracas, 1949), both in RHA 29 (1950): 
143-45. 
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80. 


81. 


82. 
83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 


87. 


88. 


Jaime Delgado, La independencia de América en la prensa espafiola 
(Madrid, 1949), in RHA 29 (1950): 160-64. 

Antonio Sixto Rosso, O.F.M., Apostolic Legations to China of the 
Eighteenth Century (South Pasadena, 1948), in EM 7 (1950): 93-95. 

Jaime Eyzaguirre, O’Higgins (Santiago de Chile, 1946), in TAm 7 
(1950-51): 110-12. 


1951 


“El P. Francisco Diaz de San Buenaventura y los Colegios-Semina- 

rios de Misiones,” LF 4 (1951): 105-20. 

Reviews: 

Enrique Ortega Ricaurte, Los inconquistables: la guerra de los Pijaos, 
1602-1603 (Bogota, 1949), in TAm 7 (1950-51): 508-10. 

Carlos E. Castaneda, Our Catholic Heritage in Texas: The Mission Era 
5 vols. (Austin, 1936-45), in EM 8 (1951): 89-93. 

Charles J. G. Maximin Piette, O.F.M., Le secret de Junipero Serra, 
fondateur de la Californie-Nouvelle, 1769-1784 (Washington-Bruxel- 
les, 1949), in EM 8 (1951): 189-90. 

Diego Angulo Iniguez, Historia del Arte Hispanoamericano, Tomo 2 
(Barcelona, 1950), in RHA 31 (1951): 188-89. 


1952 


“Impresiones de un viaje,” EF 69 (1952): 49-50. 

“Desde Canada: Estatismo y libertad de ensenanza,” EF 69 (1952): 

323-24. 

“La Eucaristia en las misiones espafolas de América,” Congreso 

Eucaristico Internacional, 35, Barcelona, 1950, Sesiones de Estudio 

del 35 Congreso Eucaristico Internacional, 2 vols. (Barcelona, 1952), 

2: 573-78. 

“Fray Lorenzo de Bienvenida, O.F.M., and the Origins of the Fran- 

ciscan Order in Yucatan: A Reconsideration of the Problems on the 

Basis of Unpublished Documents,” TAm 8 (1951-52): 493-513; 

Catalan trans., Revista de la Universidad de Yucatan (Mérida), nov.- 

dic. 1976: 464-69. 

“La expedicion de Diego de Ordas al Orinoco ante el Consejo de 

Indias (1529),” RHA 34 (1952): 464-69. 

“New Data regarding the Origins of the Franciscan Missions in 

Pert, 1532-1569,” TAm 9 (1952-53): 315-58. 

Reviews: 

Gregorio Arcila Robledo, O.F.M., Las misiones franciscanas en 
Colombia (Bogota, 1951), in EM 9 (1952): 189-90. 

Agustin Arce, O.F.M., Misceldnea de Tierra Santa (Jerusalem, 1950), 
in EM 9 (1952): 190-91. 
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1953 


“Aqui sintid Tomas Mert6én la llamada de Dios,” EF 70 (1953): 303- 

04. 

Reviews: 

Enrique Marco Dorta, Fuentes para la historia del arte hispano-amer- 
icano: Estudios y documentos, Vol. 1 (Sevilla, 1951), in TAm 9 
(1952-53): 511-12. 

Manuel Uriarte, S.J. Diario de un misionero de Mainas. Transcrip- 
cion, introducci6n y notas del P. Constantino Bayle, S.J. (Madrid, 
1952), in RIB 3 (1953): 65-66. 

Hubert E. Bolton (ed.), Pageant in the Wilderness: The Story of the 
Escalante Expedition to the Interior Basin, 1776 (Salt Lake City, 
1950), in TAm 10 (1953-54): 119-20. 

Raymond R. MacCurdy, A History and Bibliography of the Spanish- 
Language Newspapers and Magazines in Louisiana, 1808-1948 (Al- 
buquerque, 1951), in TAm 10 (1953-54): 235-36. 


1954 


“Un dictamen franciscano-agustiniano sobre el servicio personal y 
libertad de los indios del Rio de la Plata (Lima, 1598),’”’ TAm 11 
(1954-55): 329-54. 

“Dos cedularios colombianos,’”’ BHA 41 (1954): 478-80. 

Reviews: 

Antonine Tibesar, O.F.M., Franciscan Beginnings in Colonial Peru 
(Washington, D.C., 1953), in EM 11 (1954): 190-91. 

Luis Nicolau d’Olwer, Historiadores de América: Fray Bernardino de 
Sahagitin (1499-1550) (Mexico, 1952), in EM 11 (1954): 189-90; TAm 
11 (1954-55): 612-14. 

Augusto Arias, Esparia en los Andes (Madrid, 1950), in TAm 10 
(1953-54): 373. 

José Fuentes Mares, Poinsett: Historia de una gran traicioén (México, 
1951), in TAm 10 (1953-54): 379. 

Der Einheimische Klerus in Geschichte und Gegenwart (Schoneck- 
Beckenreid, 1950), in TAm 10 (1953-54): 385-86. 

Calendar of the Manuel E. Gondra Manuscript Collection, the Univer- 
sity of Texas Library, prepared by Carlos Eduardo Castaneda and 
Jack Autrey Dabbs (México, 1952), in TAm 11 (1954-55): 103-04. 

Willard L. Beaulac, Career Ambassador (New York, 1951). 

George S. Fraser, News from South America (New York, 1952), both 
in TAm 11 (1954-55): 219-21. 


1955 


Reviews: 
Theodore Maynard, The Long Road of Father Serra (New York, 1954), 
in RIB 5 (1955): 90-91. 
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96. 
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98. 
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Luis Silva Lazaeta, El conquistador Francisco de Aguirre (Santiago de 
Chile, 1953). 

Ernesto Greve, El conquistador Francisco de Aguirre: Comentarios y 
complementos al libro del Pbro. Luis Silva Lazaeta (Santiago de 
Chile, 1953), both in RHA 40 (1955): 704-07. 

Balthasar de Tobar, Compendio bulario indico, Tomo 1: Estudio y 
edicién de Manuel Gutiérrez de Arce (Sevilla, 1954), in RIB 5 (1955): 
326-28. 

Francisco Morales Padroén, Jamaica espaviola (Sevilla, 1952), in TAm 
12 (1955-56): 94-95. 

Boletin del Instituto Riva Agtiero (Lima), Ano 1 (1951-52), in TAm 12 
(1955-56): 212. 


1956 


“Some Franciscan Sources in the Archives and Libraries of Amer- 

ica,” TAm 13 (1956-57): 141-74. 

Reviews: 

Agustin Millares Carlo and Julian Calvo (eds.), Testimonios auténti- 
cos acerca de los Protomdartires del Jap6n (México, 1954), in TAm 12 
(1955-56): 429-30. 

The Missions of New México, 1776: A Description by Fray Francisco 
Atanasio Dominguez, with Other Contemporary Documents, 
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“La biblioteca del obispo Briceno,’”’ BANH 64 (1981): 663-71. 

“Las Ordenes Religiosas en Venezuela (Siglos XVI, XVII y XVIII).” 

Collaboration in Historia General de la Iglesia en América Latina, 

Tomo 7: Colombia y Venezuela. Cehila: Ediciones Sigueme, 1981. 

217-42. 

Review: 

Luis Medina Asensio, S.J., Historia del Colegio Pio Latino Americano 
(1858-1978) (México, 1979), in TAm 37 (1981): 535-36. 

La educacion de los marginados durante la época colonial. Escuelas y 

colegios para indios y mestizos en la Nueva Espavia. México, Editorial 

Porrua, 1982. 

Los gallegos en América. Santiago de Compostela, 1983. 

“Fray Junipero Serra y su noviciado misional en América (1750- 

1758),” AIA 42 (1982): 881-918. 

“Los Franciscanos y la evangelizacion del Nuevo Mundo,” in 

Diffusione del francescanesimo nelle Amériche, Atti del X Convegno 

Internationale di Studi Francescani (1982). 217-78. 

“Los primeros misioneros de México y Centroamérica: su ideal fran- 

ciscano,” in Francesco d’Assisi nella Storia. Convegno di Studi, Secoli 

XVI-XIX. Rome: Istituto Storico dei Cappuccini, (1982): 267-89. 


1983 


“Franciscans in the Americas: A Comprehensive View,” in Fran- 
cisco Morales, O.F.M., (ed.), Franciscan Presence in the Americas. 
Potomac, MD: Academy of American Franciscan History, 1983. 5- 
45. 


1985 


“E] Archivo General de Indias y la historia de América,” Archivo 
Hispalense (Seville) 207-08 (1985): 223-32. 


1986 
f) 
“Desarrollo de la metodologia misional francescana en América,” 
in I Congresso Internacional sobre Franciscanos en América (La 
Rabida, 1985). Madrid, 1986. 
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213. Fray Toribio Motolinia. Epistolario, 1526-1555. Estudio preliminar, 
edicion y notas por Lino G6mez Canedo. México, 1986. 


1987 


214. “Aspectos caracteristicos de la accién franciscana en América,” in 
Los Franciscanso en el Nuevo Mundo, Actas del II Congreso Interna- 
cional. La Rabida, 1987. 442-82. 

215. “Franciscanos gallegos en América,” in Actas Iras Jornadas presen- 
cia de Esparia en América, Aportacién Gallega. Paxo Marinan, 1987; 
Madrid, 1989. 131-52. 

216. “Huicot. Antecedentes misionales. Misiones entre los Huicholes, coras 
y tepehuanes de México, siglos XVI-XVII,” Estudios de historia Novo- 
hispafia (1987). 


1988 


217. “Religion in Spanish Empire,” Encyclopedia of Religion in America. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Son, 1988. 187-99. 


1989 


218. “La evangelizacion fundante en la América Latina,’ Discorso 
inaugural del Simposio Latinoamericano sobre evangelizacion, 
México, 1988. Centro de Investigaci6n de Historia Eclesiastica 
Venezolana, 1 (abril-julio 1989). 

219. “Los Franciscanos en Venezuela, misionero criollos,” in II Simposio 
Latinoamericano sobre evangelizaci6n, Caracas, 1989. At press. 

220. “Milenarismo, escatologia y utopiia,” in X Simposio Internacional 
de Teologia sobre Evangelizacio6n y Teologia en América (Pamplo- 
na, 1989). Pamplona: Universidad de Navarra. At press. 

221. “La lglesia,” in Historia general de América. Instituto Panamericano 
de Geografia e Historia. At press. 


Not included in the above listing are the following articles in Dictionaire 
de geographie et d’histoire ecclesiastique (Paris): “Engelhardt,” ‘Espinosa, 
“Espinar,” and “Ezcaray”; and in The New Catholic Encyclopedia: “‘Arrici- 
vita, Juan Domingo,” “Bolafios, Luis de,” “Cardenas, Bernardino de,” “Ci- 
vezza, Marcellino da,” “Cordova y Salinas, Diego de,” “Espinar, Alonso 
de,” “Espinosa, Isidro Félix de,” “Marti, Mariano,” “Missions in Colonial 
America, I (Spanish Missions), 3. South America [Franciscans],” “Morales, 
Francisco de,” “Parras, Pedro José,” “Salinas y Cordova, Buenaventura 
de,” and “Torrubia, José.” Also not included are the prologues of the fol- 
lowing: Joaquin Capela, O.F.M., Santa Clara de Asis, Spanish trans. of the 
Portuguese edition by Isabel Flores de Lemus (Barcelona: Editorial Vilama- 
la, 1952), and Ocho escritores mexicanos hablan de 750 afos de presencia 
franciscana (Mexico: Centro de Estudios Bernardino de Sahagun, 1977). 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


A History of Ancient Philosophy: IV. Giovanni Reale. The School of the Im- 
perial Age. Edited and translated by John C. Catan. xxvi-548 pp. 
Albany, NY: State University of New York Press, 1990. 

Ancient and Medieval Philosophy: DeWulf-Mansion Centre Series I. VIII. 
Gerard Verbeke. D’Aristote a Thomas d’Aquin: Antécédents de la 
pensée moderne—recueil d’articles. xvii-644 pp. Leuven: Universi- 
ty Press, 1990. 

—— XII. Edited by Helmut Boese, with an Introduction and an Analysis 
by Carlos Steel. Henricus Bate: Speculum divinorum et quorundam 
naturalium. Parts XI-XII: On Platonic Philosophy. |xxxiv-227 pp. 
Leuven: University Press, 1990. 

Collectanea Augustiniana. Editors Joseph C. Schnaubelt, O.S.A., Freder- 
ick Van Fleteren. Augustine: “Second Founder of the Faith.” xv-517 
pp. New York: Peter Lang Publishing, 1990. 

Corpus of British Medieval Library Catalogues. Edited by K. W. Hum- 
phries. The Friars’ Libraries. xliv-281 pp. London: The British 
Library in association with The British Academy, 1990. 

Franziskanische Forschungen. 34. Heft. Johannes Schlegeter, O.F.M. Das 
Heil der Armen und das Verderben der Reichen. Petrus Johannis 
Olivi, O.F.M.: Die Frage nach der héchsten Armut. 218 pp. Werl/ 
Westfalen: Dietrich-Coelde Verlag, 1989. 

Papers in Mediaeval Studies. 10. Armand Maurer. Being and Knowing: 
Studies in Thomas Aquinas and Later Medieval Philosophers. x- 
496 pp. Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1990. 

Unione Accademica Nazionale Testi e studi per il “Corpus Philosophorum 
Medil Aevi.”’ IX. Johannes Sharpe. Quaestio super universalia. A 
cura di Alessandro D. Conti. xxxii-375 pp. Firenze: Leo S. Olschki 
Editore, 1990. 

—— X. Francesco Del Punta and Gianfranco Fioravanti. Aegidii Romani 
Opera Omnia. I. Catalogo dei manoscritti (457-505): 1/5* Repub- 
blica Federale di Germania (Monaco). xlii-350 pp. Firenze: Leo S. 
Olschki Editore, 1990. \) 

Wolter, Allan B., O.F.M. The Philosophical Theology of John Duns Scotus. 
Marilyn McCord Adams, Editor. ix-356 pp. Ithaca and London: 
Cornell University Press, 1990. 


FRANCISCAN INSTITUTE PUBLICATIONS 


St. Bonaventure University 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 14778 U.S.A. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST 


Opera Philosophica et Theologica Guillelmi de Ockham 


Voli: 


Vol. II. 


Vol. III. 


Vol. IV. 


Vol. V. 


Vol. VI. 


Vol. VII. 


Vo. VIII. 


Vol. IX. 


Vol. X. 


OPERA THEOLOGICA 


Guillelmi de Ockham. Scriptum in Librum Primum Sententiarum. 
Ordinatio (Prol. et Dist. I). Edited by Gedeon Gal, O.F.M., with 
the assistance of Stephen F. Brown, 1967. $ 35.00. 

Guillelmi de Ockham. Scriptum in Librum Primum Sententiarum. 
Ordinatio (Dist. II et III). Edited by Stephen F. Brown, with the 
assistance of Gedeon Gal, O.F.M., 1970. $ 37.00. 

Guillelmi de Ockham. Scriptum in Librum Primum Sententiarum. 
Ordinatio (Dist. IV-XVIII). Edited by Girard J. Etzkorn, 1977. 
$ 46.00. 

Guillelmi de Ockham. Scriptum in Librum Primum Sententiarum. 
Ordinatio (Dist. XIX-XLVIII). Edited by Girard J. Etzkorn and 
Francis E. Kelley, 1979. $ 48.00. 

Guillelmi de Ockham. Quaestiones in Secundum Librum Sententia- 
rum. Reportatio. Edited by Gedeon Gal, O.F.M., and Rega 
Wood, 1981. $ 59.00. 

Guillelmi de Ockham. Quaestiones in Tertium Librum Sententia- 
rum. Reportatio. Edited by Francis E. Kelley and Girard J. Etz- 
korn, 1982. $ 51.00. 

Guillelmi de Ockham. Quaestiones in Quartum Librum Sententi- 
arum. Reportatio. Edited by Rega Wood, Gedeon Gal, O.F.M., 
and Romuald Green, O.F.M., 1984. $ 45.00. 

Guillelmi de Ockham. Quaestiones Variae in Libros Sententiarum. 
Edited by Girard J. Etzkorn, Francis E. Kelley, and Joseph C. 
Wey, C.S.B., 1983. $ 56.00. 

Guillelmi de Ockham. Quodlibeta Septem. Edited by Joseph C. 
Wey, C.S.B., 1980. $ 58.00. 

Guillelmi de Ockham. Tractatus de Quantitate, et, Tractatus de 
Corpore Christi, seu, Tractatus I et II de Quantitate. Edited by 
Carlo A. Grassi. $ 31.00. 
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Vol. 


Vol. 


Vol. 


Vol. 


Vol. 


Vol. 


Vol. 


OPERA PHILOSOPHICA 


I. Guillelmi de Ockham. Summa Logicae. Critical edition initiated 
by Philatheus Boehner, O.F.M., revised and completed by 
Gedeon Gal, O.F.M., and Stephen F. Brown, 1974. $ 52.00. 

II. Guillelmi de Ockham. Expositionis in Libros Artis Logicae Prooe- 
mium et Expositio in Librum Porphyrii de Praedicabilibus. Edited 
by Ernest A. Moody. Expositio in Librum Praedicamentorum 
Aristotelis. Edited by Gedeon Gal, O.F.M. Expositio in Librum 
Perihermenias Aristotelis. Edited by Angelus R. Gambatese, 
O.F.M., and Stephen F. Brown. Tractatus de Praedestinatione et 
de Praescientia Dei respectu Futurorum Contingentium. Edited 
by Philotheus Boehner, O.F.M., revised by Stephen F. Brown, 
1978. $ 40.00. 

III. Guillelmi de Ockham. Expositio super Libros Elenchorum Aristote- 
lis. Edited by Francesco del Punta, 1979. $ 29.00. 

IV. Guillelmi de Ockham. Expositio in Libros Physicorum (Books I- 
III). Edited by Vladimir Richter, S.J., and Gerhard Leibold, 
1985. $ 88.00. 

V. Guillelmi de Ockham. Expositio in Libros Physicorum (Books IV- 
VIII). Edited by Rega Wood, Gedeon Gal, O.F.M., Romuald 
Green, O.F.M., Francis Kelley, Gerhard Leibold, and Girard J. 
Etzkorn, 1985. $ 88.00. 

VI. Guillelmi de Ockham. Summulae in Libros Physicorum. Quaestio- 
nes in Libros Physicorum. Edited by Stephen F. Brown. 
$ 84.00. 

VII. Guillelmi de Ockham. Opera Dubia et Spuria. Tractus Minor et 
Elementarium Logicae. Edited by E.M. Buytaert, O.F.M., revised 
by Gedeon Gal, O.F.M. and Joachim Giermek, O.F.M. Conv. 
Tractatus de Praedicamentis. Edited by G. J. Etzkorn. Quaestio de 
Relatione. Edited by Gaudens Mohan, O.F.M., revised by G. J. Etz- 
korn. Centiloquium. Edited by Philotheus Boehner, O.F.M., 
revised by G. J. Etzkorn. Tractatus de Principiis Theologiae. Edited 
by Leon Baudry, revised by F. E. Kelley, 1988. $ 82.00. 


Philosophy Series 


The Tractatus de Successivis Attributed to William Ockham. Edited by 
Philotheus Boehner, O.F.M., 1944. $ 8.00. 

The Tractatus de Praedestinatione et de Praescientia Dei et de Futuris 
Contingentibus of William Ockham. Edited by Philotheus Boehner, 
O.F.M., 1945. Superseded by Opera Philosophica II, above. 

The Transcendentals and Their Function in the Metaphysics of Duns 
Scotus. By Allan B. Wolter, O.F.M., 1946. $ 8.00. 

Intuitive Cognition. A Key to the Significance of the Later Scholastics. 
By Sebastian Day, O.F.M., 1947. Out of print. 

The De Primo Principio of John Duns Scotus. A Revised Text and Trans- 
lation. By Evan Roche, O.F.M., 1949. $ 8.00. 

Psychology of Love According to St. Bonaventure. By Robert P. Pren- 
tice, O.F.M., Second Edition, 1957. $ 8.00. 
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7. Evidence and Its Function According to John Duns Scotus. By Peter C. 
Vier, O.F.M., 1951. $ 8.00. 

8. The Psychology of Habit According to William Ockham. By Oswald 
Fuchs, O.F.M., 1952. $ 8.00. 

9. The Concept of Univocity Regarding the Predication of God and Crea- 
ture According to William Ockham. By Matthew C. Menges, O.F.M., 
1952. $ 8.00. 

10. Theory of Demonstration According to William Ockham. By Dam- 
ascene Webering, O.F.M., 1953. $ 8.00. 

11. The Category of the Aesthetic in the Philosophy of Saint Bonaventure. 
By Emma Jane Marie Spargo, S.N.J.M., 1953. $ 8.00. 

12. Collected Articles on Ockham. By Philotheus Boehner, O.F.M., and 
Eligius M. Buytaert, O.F.M., 1958. $ 23.00. 

13. Motion, Time and Place According to William Ockham. By Hermann 
Shapiro, 1957. Out of print. 

14. Identity and Distinction in Petrus Thomae. By Geoffrey G. Bridges, 
O.F.M., 1959. $ 10.00. 

15. John Duns Scotus and The Principle “Omne Quod Movetur Ab Alio 
Movetur. By Roy R. Effler, O.F.M., 1962. Out of print. 

16. The Theory of Knowledge of Vital du Four. By John E. Lynch, C.S.P., 
1972. $ 17.00. 


Adam Wodeham Series 


Adam Wodeham. Lectura Secunda (Quaestiones in I Sententiarum Petri 
Lombardi). 

Vol.I.  Prologus et Distinctio 1. Edited by Rega Wood, 1991. $50.00. 
Vol. II. Distinctiones 2-7. Edited by Gedeon Gal, O.F.M., 1991. $ 50.00. 
Vol. III. Distinctiones 8-26. Edited by Rega Wood, 1991. $ 50.00. 

N.B.: Complete set of three volumes available for $ 125.00. 


Text Series 


1. Walter Burleigh. De Puritate Artis Logicae. Edited by Philotheus 
Boehner, O.F.M., 1951. Out of Print. See Below under No. 9. 

2. William Ockham. Summa Logicae. A new critical edition of the entire 
work (with the revision of the parts edited by Philotheus Boehner, 
O.F.M.) is completed and appears as: Guillelmi de Ockham, Opera 
Philosophica I. 

3. Peter Aureoli. Scriptum super Primum Sententiarum. Edited by 
Eligius M. Buytaert, O.F.M., 1953. Vol. I: Prologue-Dist. I $ 20.00. 
Vol. II: Dist. II-VIII, 1956. $ 23.00. 

4. Guidonis de Orchellis Tractatus de Sacramenti ex eius Summa de 
Sacramentis et Officiis Ecclesiae. Edited by Damian and Odulph Van 
den Eynde, O.F.M., 1953. $ 11.00. 

5. Henry of Ghent, Summa Quaestionum Ordinariarum. (Reprint of the 
1520 edition). Vol. I, 1953. $ 23.00. Vol. II, 1953. $ 23.00. 

6. Saint John Damascene. Dialectica, Version of Robert Grosseteste. Edited 
by Owen A. Colligan, O.F.M., 1953. $ 3.50. 
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Ue 


8. 


9. 


10. 


Ave 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


ih 


Gregorii Ariminensis, O.E.S.A., Super Primum et Secundum Sententi- 
arum. (Reprint of the 1522 edition), 1955. $ 21.00. 

Saint John Damascene. De Fide Orthodoxa, Versions of Burgundio and 
Cerbanus. Edited by Eligius M. Buytaert, O.F.M., 1955. $ 23.00. 
Walter Burleigh, De Puritate Artis Logicae Tractatus Longior. With a 
revised edition of the Tractatus Brevior. Edition by Philotheus Boeh- 
ner, O.F.M., 1955. $ 11.00. 

Henrici de Werla, O.F.M. Opera Omnia, Vol. I-Tractatus de Immacu- 
lata Conceptione Beatae Mariae Virginis. Edited by Sophronius 
Clasen, O.F.M., 1955. $ 6.00. 

Petrus Thomae, O.F.M. Quodlibet. Edited by Sister M. Rachel Hooper, 
O.S.F., and Eligius M. Buytaert, O.F.M., 1957. $ 11.00. 

John de la Rochelle. Eleven Marian Sermons. Edited by Killian F. 
Lynch, O.F.M., 1961. $ 7.00. 

Paul of Pergula. Logica and Tractatus de Sensu Composito et Diviso. 
Edited by Sister Mary Anthony Brown, O.S.F., 1961. $ 11.00. 
Gulielmi Ockham Expositionis in Libros Artis Logicae Prooemium et 
Expositio in Librum Porphyrii de Praedicabilibus. Superseded by 
Opera Philosophica II, above. 

Paul of Venice. Logica Magna. (Tractatus de Suppositionibus). Edited 
and translated by Alan Perreiah, 1971. $ 16.00. 

John Pecham. Tractatus de Perspectiva. Edited with an Introduction 
and Notes by David C. Lindberg, 1972. $ 13.50. 

Ockham on Aristotle’s Physics: A Translation of Ockham’s Brevis 
Summa Libri Physicorum. Translated by Julian A. Davies, O.F.M., 
1989. $ 12.00. 


History Series 


Three Saints’ Lives by Nicholas Bozon. Edited by M. Amelia Klenke, 
O.P., 1947. $ 3.50. 

Seven More Poems by Nicholas Bozon. Edited by M. Amelia Klenke, 
O.P; 1951. $3.50. 

History of Saint Bonaventure University. By Mark V. Angelo, O.F.M., 
1961. $ 6.00. 

Medieval Franciscan Houses. By John R. H. Moorman, 1983. $ 40.00. 
Franciscan Spirituals and the Capuchin Reform. Thaddeus MacVicar, 
O.F.M. Cap., 1987. $ 9.00. 

The Stigmata of St. Francis of Assisi. By Octavian Schmucki, O.F.M. 
Cap., 1992. $ 15.00. 


Missiology Series 


Imperial Government and Catholic Missions in China During the Years 
1784-1785. By Bernward H. Willeke, O.F.M., 1948. $ 3.50. 

The Negotiations Between Ch’i-Ying and Lagrené 1844-1846. By Ange- 
lus Grosse-Achoff, O.F.M., 1950. Out of print. 


10. 
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Theology Series 


The Eucharistic Teaching of William Ockham. By Gabriel Buescher, 
O.F.M., reprinted 1974. $ 10.00. 

De Corredemptione Beatae Virginis Mariae. By Juniper Carol, O.F.M., 
1950. Out of print. 

The First-Gospel, Genesis 3:15. By Dominic J. Unger, O.F.M. Cap., 
1954. $ 8.00. 

Transiency and Permanence. The Nature of Theology According to Saint 
Bonaventure. By G. H. Tavard, A.A., reprinted 1974. $ 15.00. 

The Sacrament of Confirmation in the Early-Middle Scholastic Period. 
By Kilian F. Lynch, O.F.M., 1957. Vol. I: Texts. $ 17.00. 

Studies Honoring Ignatius Charles Brady, Friar Minor. Ed. Romano 
S. Almagno, O.F.M., and Conrad L. Harkins, O.F.M., 1976. $ 25.00. 
Evangelical Perfection. An Historical Examination of the Concept in the 
Early Franciscan Sources. By Duane V. Lapsanski, 1977. $ 15.00. 
Juan de Cartagena, O.F.M. (1563-1618): The Mariology of His Homiliae 
Catholicae and Its Baroque Scripturism. By Sabino A. Vengco, 1978. 
$ 13.00. 

A History of the Controversy over the “Debitum Peccati.’”’ By Juniper 
Carol, O.F.M., 1978. $ 7.00. 

Essays Honoring Allan B. Wolter. Ed. Girard Etzkorn and William 
Frank, 1985. $ 25.00. 


Franciscan Sources 


. Franciscan Christology. Edited by Damian McElrath, 1980. $ 6.00. 


Works of Saint Bonaventure 


De Reductione Artium ad Theologiam. A Commentary with Introduc- 
tion and Translation. By Sr. Emma Thérése Healy, S.S.J., 1955. 
$ 4.50. 


. Itinerarium Mentis in Deum. With an Introduction, Translation and 


Commentary. By Philotheus Boehner, O.F.M., 1956. $ 3.50. 


. Saint Bonaventure’s Disputed Questions on the Mystery of the Trinity. 


Introduction and Translation by Zachary Hayes, O.F.M., 1979. 
$ 11.00. 

St. Bonaventure’s Disputed Questions on the Knowledge of Christ. By 
Zachary Hayes, O.F.M., 1992. Inquire. 


Franciscan Pathways Series 


St. Francis of Assisi: Essays in Commemoration, 1982. Edited by 
Maurice W. Sheehan, O.F.M. Cap., 1982. $ 10.00. 

The Knight-Errant of Assisi. By Hilarin Felder, O.F.M. Cap., translat- 
ed by Berchmans Bittle, O.F.M. Cap., Reprinted 1982. $ 7.00. 
Francis, The Incomparable Saint. By Joseph Lortz. 1986. $ 6.00. 
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Clare among Her Sisters. By René-Charles Dhont, O.F.M., 1987. 
$ 9.00. 

A Poor Man’s Legacy: An Anthology of Franciscan Poverty. Edited by 
Cyprian J. Lynch, O.F.M., 1988. $ 37.50. 

The Hidden Center (Reprint). By Zachary Hayes, O.F.M., 1992. $ 8.00. 
The Franciscan Concept of Mission in the High Middle Ages. By E. 
Randolph Daniel, reprinted, 1992. Inquire. 


Spirit and Life Series 
From Sunday to Sunday. By Thomas Plassman, O.F.M., 1948. $ 3.00. 


The Revelations of Margaret of Cortona. By Bishop Ange-Marie Hiral, 
O.F.M., 1952. $ 3.00. 


. Examination of Conscience According to St. Bonaventure. By Philo- 


theus Boehner, O.F.M., 1953. Second edition, hard-bound, 1959. Out 
of print. 

In Journeyings Often. Franciscan Pioneers in the Orient. By Marion A. 
Habig, O.F.M., 1953. $ 6.50. 

The Legend and Writings of Saint Clare of Assisi. 1953. Out of print. 

The Upper Room. Retreat Readings for Priests. By Thomas Plassman, 
O.F.M., 1954. $ 4.50. 

The Priest of the Gospel. By Martin Wolter, O.F.M., 1954. Exhausted. 
The Book of Life. An Explanation of the Rule of the Third Order Regular 
of Saint Francis. By Allan B. Wolter, O.F.M., 1954. Paper bound. 
$ 2.50. 

Spiritual Exercises According to Saint Bonaventure. By Dominic 
Faccin, O.F.M., Translated by Owen A. Colligan, O.F.M., 1955. 
$ 3.00. 

Where Caius Is and Other Poems. By Sister Mary Francis, P.C., 1955. 
$ 3.00. 


. I Know Christ. The personality and spirituality of Saint Francis of 


Assisi. By Gratian of Paris, O.F.M. Cap., 1957. $ 2.00. 

Conferences for Franciscan Religious. By Philotheus Boehner, O.F.M., 
1966. $ 2.00. 

Conferences on St. Clare of Assisi. By Ignatius Brady, O.F.M., 1966. 
Out of print. 

Conferences on the Our Father. By John F. Marshall, O.F.M., 1967. 
$ 2.00. 

By the Light of His Lamp. By John F. Marshall, O.F.M., 1967. $ 2.00. 
The Long Way Home, The Short Way of Love. By John F. Marshall, 
O.F.M., 1968. $ 3.50. 

There Shall Be One Christ. A collection of Essays on Teilhard de 
Chardin. Edited by Michael D. Meilach, O.F.M., 1968. $ 2.50. 

In the Shadow of His Cross. By John F. Marshall, O.F.M., 1969. $ 2.00. 
Blessed Are You. By Mother Mary Francis, P.C.C., 1976. Out of print. 


8 
Clare Centenary Series 


Clare Formed by Francis. By Regis J. Armstrong, O.F.M. Cap., and 


13: 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Lf 
18. 
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Pacelli Millane, O.S.C., 1992. $ 8.00. 

Clare Discovers the Love of God in the Church. By Regis J. Armstrong, 
O.F.M. Cap., and Pacelli Millane, O.S.C., 1992. $ 10.00. 

Clare’s Form of Gospel Life. By Regis J. Armstrong, O.F.M. Cap., and 
Pacelli Millane, O.S.C. $ 9.00. 


Other Books Available 


. John Duns Scotus. A Teacher for Our Times. By Béraud de Saint- 


Maurice. Translated by Columban Duffy, O.F.M., 1955. Out of print. 
Mary in the Franciscan Order. Proceedings of the Third National 
Meeting of Franciscan Teaching Sisterhoods, Vol. III, 1955. $4.00. 


. History of the Development of the Devotion to the Holy Name. By Peter 


R. Biasiotto, O.F.M., 1943. $ 3.50. 

De Paroecia Domui Religiosae Commissa. By Francis J. Muller, O.F.M., 
1956. Latin. $ 3.50. 

The Numerical Distinction of Sins According to the Franciscan School of 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. By Bonaventure A. Brown, 
O.F.M., 1948. $ 3.50. 

Proceedings of the Seventh Centenary Celebration of the Death of Saint 
Bonaventure. Edited by Pascal F. Foley, O.F.M., 1975. Out of print. 

Sinfonias de Otono (Symphonies of Autumn). By Enrique Aguilar, 
O.F.M., 1962. Spanish. $ 3.50. 

Pensamientos Sobre la Cultura Intellectual Y Moral (Thoughts on 
Intellectual and Moral Culture). By Enrique Aguilar, O.F.M., 1967. 
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Esser, O.F.M., 1978. Latin. $ 11.00 (paper). 

Initia Operum Franciscalium. By Gaudens E. Mohan, O.F.M. (Off- 
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Bullarium Franciscanum Romanorum Pontificum (Tomi IV). Studio et 
labore Fr. Joannis Hyacinthi Sbaraleae. Offset reprint in folio cm. 
25 x 35 published by Edizioni Porziuncola. Order from The Francis- 
can Institute in the United States and Canada. Outside U.S.A. and 
Canada order from Edizioni Porziuncola, via Protomartyri Frances- 
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Chronicles of Adam de Salimbene. Edited by Baird, Baglivi, Kane 
(M.R.T.S.), 1986. $ 33.00. 

Thomas Murner and the Eucharist. By J. M. Miskuly, O.F.M. (Thesis), 
1990. $ 10.00. 

And They Were Giants. By Malcolm V. T. Wallace, 1989. $ 10.00 
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Franciscan Studies 


Franciscan Studies is a scholarly annual containing articles on Francis- 
can philosophical and theological thought and the history of the 
Franciscan movement in the Middle Ages. Edited by Conrad L. 
Harkins, O.F.M. 
$ 16.00—Index: 1941-1962. $ 3.00. 


The Cord 


The Cord is a monthly review devoted to Franciscan Spirituality. 
$ 15.00 a year. 


Greyfriars Review 
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Graduate Faculty Philosophy 
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The Graduate Faculty Philosophy Journal is published in association with the 
Department of Philosophy, the New School for Social Research. The Journal is a forum 
for the communication of ideas concerning continental philosophy and its tradition. 
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